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Art. L—SCOTLAND IN TIMES PAST. 


Scotland as it Was, and as it Is. By the Duke oF ARGYLL. 
2 vols., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1887. 


’ tgphieord D as it Was, and as it Is,’ purports to be an at- 

tempt to deal with a group of factors in the progress of 
Scottish civilization, described as those which ‘concern the amal- 
gamation of races, the consolidation of a national government, 
the beginnings of law, the use of industries, the origin, the 
growth, and the working of these accepted doctrines of society 
which consecrate and establish the respective rights and the 
mutual obligations of men.’ It begins with a history of the 
ownership and occupation of land in the old Celtic time, and in 
the feudal period that succeeded it. 'This is followed by an account 
of the social and economical condition of the Highlands, from the 
reign of Robert Bruce nearly down to our own time. A subject 
further taken up in the second volume is the burst of industry of 
all kinds of which Scotland generally, and especially the Firth of 
Clyde, has in more modern times been the scene. ‘Though the 
plan of the work is not very continuous, one prominent object 
runs through it, namely, to show how separate ownership and 
occupation of land has been from the earliest times a fact; and 
how it also is, more particularly when regulated by well-defined 
contract, the arrangement most conducive to the general well- 
being. It is not intended in the present article to follow the 
Duke of Argyll in his refutation of the theories of modern 
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doctrinaires, or to enter on anything that can properly be called 
a criticism of his work. It is rather proposed to offer a few 
remarks, equally discursive with those of the Duke, suggested by 
and having more or less bearing on the topics handled, though 
with more relation to ‘ Scotland as it was,’ than ‘as it is.’ 

Our knowledge of the Celtic age in Scotland has considerably 
enlarged since the time when Lord Hailes characterized the whole 
history of our country prior to the accession of Malcolm Can- 
more as involved in obscurity and fable, or when Tytler began 
his narrative with the reign of Alexander III, as the period at 
which our national annals first become ‘ particularly interesting 
to the general reader.’ The process of demolishing the myths 
which grew up during the controversy on the independence 
question, and for centuries did duty for history, had to 
come first; and the antiquaries and scholars of the end of 
the last and beginning of the present century, who performed 
so effectively this important and useful work, had no idea 
of the possibility of re-establishing the earlier history of 
Scotland on a basis of fact. They were ignorant in great 
part of the existence of the materials for the reconstructive 
process, ignorant in whole of their value, and unversed in the 
language in which they were written. These materials consist in 
the first place of certain Scottish and Irish chronicles which have 
come down to us from the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, written 
therefore before the controversy alluded to had begun, which 
agree in their chronology and other essential features with the 
still earlier works of the ecclesiastical historians, Bede and 
Adamnan, and receive corroboration wherever it is possible from 
them ; also of the historical sagas of Norway, and over and 
above them, of the ancient laws of Wales and still more of Ire- 
land, which take us back to as high an antiquity as the Ninth 
Century, and contain a mass of matter whose value can hardly 
be overrated for the elucidation of the primitive organization of 
the kindred Celtic races of Scotland, the ownership and occupa- 
tion of land among them, and their general social polity. 

The importance of these sources of information is now recog- 
nized by all historical scholars. Both the Welsh and the Irish 
laws have been edited and translated, as have the most important 
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of the chronicles alluded to; and in the three volumes of his 
Celtic Scotland, Dr. W. F. Skene, the editor of the Welsh Laws 
and of the Scottish and Irish Chronicles, has furnished us with an 
invaluable repertory of historical information bearing on the eth- 
nology, religion, culture, and land usages of Scotland. Its third 
volume is unquestionably the most important work that has ever 
appeared on Highland land tenures; and if, to the average 
reader, unversed in the Gaelic tongue, who desiderates a popular 
exposition of the subject, the accumulation of Celtic words and 
technical terms is apt tobe perplexing, it must be remembered 
that the author addresses himself mainly to students or scholars, 
to whom his work would have been less useful had it been more 
popular and readable. The high authority of Celtic Scotland is 
fully recognised by the Duke of Argyll in those parts of his work 
in which the same topics are touched on. A later writer, Mr. F. 
Seebohm, has incidentally taken up the subject of Celtic tenures 
in his learned work on Village Communities in England; but he 
is hardly so happy in his analysis of the tribal institutions of 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, as in his researches into the early 
husbandry and social condition of Eastern England. 

To enable us to understand the nature and growth of the 
system which the Duke of Argyll, not altogether whimsically, 
terms ‘Celtic Feudalism,’ it is desirable to have as clear a view 
as may be of the civil history and polity of the purely Celtic 
period in our country, as now understood with the aid of the 
lights alluded to. What used to be called the ‘ Pictish question’ 
is no longer the open question that it was in the days of Sir 
Arthur Wardour and the laird of Monkbarns. The Caledonians 
or Picts, who in Roman times inhabited Scotland north of the 
Forth and Clyde, were a Gaelic people, ethnologically akin to 
the Scoti or inhabitants of Ireland, whom Ammianus Marcellinus 
describes as joining with them in an attack on the Roman 
province. A hundred years after that historian wrote, a colony 
of the same Scoti crossed the channel, arrived in North Britain, 
and founded the kingdom of Dalriadic Scotia, whose limits 
approximated to those of the modern county of Argyll. The two 
races, having similar institutions and speaking nearly the same 
tongue, easily amalgamated, and were brought into closer rela- 
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tions in the Sixth Century by the Columban Church, and the 
conversion of the North Picts to Christianity. This amity seems, 
however, to have been somewhat disturbed by the mission of St. 
Boniface, by whose efforts the Picts were brought in a measure 
into conformity with Roman usages. In the course of hostilities 
that broke out between the two Kingdoms, the Picts conquered 
Dalriada, which was governed for a century by monarchs of Pict- 
ish race, a fact which recent research has put beyond doubt : but 
eventually (in 850) Picts and Scots were united under a King 
who was the acknowledged heir of both, sud whose dynasty lasted 
till 1034. The new Kingdom, called first Pictavia, then the 
Kingdom of Scone, only began in the reign of the last King of 
this race to be known as the Kingdom of the Scots, the Scoti 
having become the predominant race in the plains. To this 
period belong the incursions of the sea-rovers from Denmark 
and Norway, and the seizure of the Orkneys by a band of Nor- 
wegians, who founded a Norse Earldom there, and again and 
again temporarily overran Caithness, Sutherland, and the 
Hebrides. 

Meantime the Kingdom expanded southwards. Kenneth 
Macalpine and his immediate successors had only ruled north of 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde. In 946 the district which had 
formed the British Kingdom of Cumbria, embracing the West 
of Scotland from Clyde to Solway and most of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, was ceded by Edward the Elder to Malcolm LI., 
King of Scots. The larger portion of it became a permanent 
part of the Scottish Kingdom; and on the southmost portion 
being wrested from David I. by William Rufus, the southern 
frontier of Scotland became identical with what it now is. Eighty 
years after the acquisition of Cumbria, Lothian, including Tweed- 
dale, which from the Sixth Century had been peopled by an 
Anglic race, with Anglic institutions, was won by Malcolm II. 
at the battle of Carham, and continued thenceforth with two 
slight intermissious to be an integral part of Scotland. 

Malcolm IL. was the last legitimate descendant in the male line 
of Kenneth Macalpine; and the failure of his male posterity 
suggested an innovation on the then recognised law of succession, 
by the recognition of an heir female. That heir female was King 
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Duncan, and his son and eventual successor (after the episode of 
Macbeth’s usurpation) was Malcolm Canmore, the first of a line 
of kings under whose dynasty Scotland became transformed from 
a Celtic to a feudal kingdom. Passing from the civil history to 
the social organization of the Celtic period, I find it difficult to 
relegate, so completely as the Duke of Argyll does, the Tribal 
period in Scotland to pre-historic times. It rather seems to me 
that the primitive tribalism, through which all races are supposed 
to have passed, continued during the whole Celtic period to form 
in a qualified shape the framework of society. 

It seems to have been established by Mr. Seebohm that as 
early as the date of the Roman conquest the Tribe had been sup- 
planted in the eastern parts of England by an entirely different 
organisation, and one which bespoke some advancement in 
husbandry. But, on the other hand, tribalism lingered on for 
centuries in Western England and in Scotland; and though it 
must have been in its origin the institution of a pastoral people, 
it had become modified to suit the agriculture of a rude age. A 
belief in the common descent of the members was the original 
tribal bond of union, a bond, however, which in Christian times 
must have become somewhat shadowy, having come down from a 
primitive age, when the sanction of marriage was unknown, and 
relationship was counted through females only. Each tribe had 
its leader, who was both King (Ri) and commander in war 
(Toisech), whose state was maintained at the expense of the 
tribe, and who, as early as land began to be appropriated, had 
mensal land belonging to his office, and his Dun or stronghold. 
The office was elective, but the already mentioned idea of kindred 
led to the choice falling on a member of what was considered the 
oldest line of the family of the common ancestor. Dr. Skene’s 
account of the stages of tribal development, though in part in- 
volving matter of conjecture, must be received with the deference 
due to the matured opinion of one whose intimate familiarity with 
old Celtic literature, including the laws of Ireland and of Wales, 
as well as his general historical scholarship, give him an exceptional 
claim to be heard; and it also seems to an outsider, who has not the 
advantage of the same Celtic learning, to afford the most consistent 
explanation that has been given of the polity set forth in the early 
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documents bearing on the subject. In popular language it is 
somewhat to this effect. As the appropriation of land by the 
tribe was involved in the transition from the nomadic to the 
pastoral state, so its appropriation by individuals followed almost 
necessarily from the introduction of agriculture. This apportion- 
ment began by a periodical division of the arable land by lot 
among the members of the tribe, who had their pasture land in 
common, Cattle, which had always been personal property, be- 
came the symbol of wealth. The operation of natural diversities 
of character produced an inequality in the distribution of this 
wealth; and inasmuch as the allotment of land to each member 
of the tribe was proportioned to the size of his herd, this 
inequality always increased, and out of it grew the recognition 
which is to be found in the Irish laws of a gradation of ranks. 
The possessor of a certain amount of wealth had, as a cattle-lord, 
(Boaire), exclusive possession of a homestead. Next came the 
concession to a certain rank of cattle-lord (there were various 
grades of them), the exclusive right to. land, both arable and 
pasture, which had been for three generations in his family, this 
land becoming inheritance-land, no longer available for periodical 
division. The Boaire who acquired that right came to belong 
to a still more privileged order, known as chiefs. In the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries the tribes began to split up into sections 
under land-owning chiefs, who gradually came into the place of 
the Toisechs, while a process was going on which materially 
affected the body of the tribesmen. The chief gave off his 
surplus stock to them in return for food-rent, services, and 
homage, the result of which was that the common tribesmen sunk 
more and more into a position of either nominally free dependance 
or absolute serfdom. A tenant whose entire stock was derived 
from his chief became a serf without tribal rights. But in 
addition to the tribesmen thus reduced to total or partial depend- 
ance, there was, and had been from the first, an unfree class, not 
supposed to participate in the common descent, but understood to 
belong to subjugated races or tribes, who formed a very large 
part of the rustic population, and were added to by the chiefs, 
who found that they could greatly increase their power by s tt- 
ling stranger or broken septs in their lands. During the whole 
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of the Celtic period, in fact till the accession of David L., the 
tribe as an institution was still in a measure recognised. 

Thus far as to the individual tribe. In Scotland as in Ireland 
several such tribes were grouped together as a great tribe (Mor- 
tuath) under a provincial King (Ri Mortuath). From the per- 
sistent association of the number seven with the Provinces of 
Scotland in the earliest authentic descriptions of the kingdom, it 
appears probable that there was a time when these Mortuaths 
were really seven in number, and when their subjection to the 
Supreme King, like that of the Kings of Ireland to the Monarchs 
of Tara, extended no further than a stipulated tribute, and oc- 
casional entertainment. But about the beginning of the Eleventh 
Century the authority of the Supreme King had been greatly 
strengthened by conquests over these provincial rulers; and these 
latter, with the exception of the semi-independent King of 
Moray, came generally to be designated not Kings but Great 
Stewards (Mormaers): nor were they any longer seven, but 
double that number. As the consolidation of the power of the 
Supreme King advanced, the Mormaer’s position became that of 
a judicial officer, the protector of the rights of the Crown within 
the bounds of his Mortuath, having a right to a certain share of 
those dues, for which he had to account to the King. There is 
abundant evidence that the office of Mormaer was hereditary. 

It is only on a full consideration of. the relations thus subsist- 
ing between the different classes of rulers and their dependants 
that one can realize the analogy of the Celtic to the feudal sys- 
tem insisted on by the Duke of Argyll, one of whose contentions 
is, that the ready acceptance that the feudal system obtained in 
Scotland was the result of its being an embodiment of existing 
ideas, facts, and necessities of life. And certainly the analogy 
between the two systems holds good in many points. The resem- 
blances come out strongly in the description of the framework of 
society in Ireland in the tract called the Book of Rights. ‘ We 
there see,’ says Dr. Skene (Celtic Scotland, IIL, p. 151), 


‘ The gift or Tuarastach, as it is there called, made by the Ardri to the 
different provincial kings, by them to the kings of the respective Mortuath, 
and by the latter to the Ri Tuath ; while the corresponding returns made 
by the inferior to the superior king consisted first of a small fixed rent, 
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which in one case consisted of a Sgreaball, or three pence, from each Baile 

‘ or township, and a tribute termed Cobhach, which included, in the case of 
Munster, a submission paid in cattle, termed Smacht, and a Biathad or re- 
fection ; and each king was entitled to a maintenance when going beyond 
his own territory, called ‘‘ Coinnim,” corrupted into Coigny ; and, besides 
these, service in war was due from each inferior tribe to the superior, dis- 
tinguished into Feacht or expedition and Sluaged or hosting. The number 
of fighting men each Tuath had to provide was 700, and each Mortuath 
three companies, or 2100 men.’ 

Feudal usages are represented by the Duke of Argyll as a 
development of the usages of Celtic times in the direction of 
civilization and order, a development which he contrasts with the 
retrograde course of events in Ireland in the direction of violence, 
rapine, and crime. The customary tributes and exactions of 
gradual growth, whose vagueness tended to make them an engine 
of oppression, were superseded under Scottish feudalism by a 
system of well-defined payments and services, while in Ireland 
they became, as time advanced, more and more burdensome. 
This was pre-eminently the case with the exaction named 
Conweth, or in Ireland Coigny, a food contribution based on the 
right possessed by the superior to be feasted by the occupant of 
the land. In Ireland, outside the Pale, this tribute degenerated 
into systematic plunder: in Scotland, though some vestiges of it 
can be traced in the remoter Highlands at a period almost within 
the memory of man, it was, generally speaking, swept away on 
the introduction of a landed system founded on written and 
clearly defined rights. 

The commonly received difference between allodial and feudal 
tenures is this. In the former the proprietor of land was its 
absolute owner, such homage, allegiance, or military service as he 
owed to the Crown being done by him as a private citizen, and 
quite irrespectively of his position as alandholder. According to 
feudal ideas on the other hand, the radical right of property is in 
the King; the performance of military or other service is the 
express condition on which land is held by a subject ; and, when 
subinfeudation is permitted, the subordinate landholder holds on 
similar conditions from his immediate superior, each title being 
traceable in the last instance to the pre-eminent superiority of 
the Crown. 
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The old Celtic tenure certainly partook more of the feudal than 
of the allodial character. It did not start with the assumption 
of the feudal system, that the King owned the whole land of the 
realm, of which he only parted with the usufruct: but the 
services due by the inferior to the superior, though connected 
with stock rather than land, and the gradation of superiors by 
whom these services were exigible, bore so close an analogy to 
feudalism, that the differences, being theoretical rather than 
practical, came in the course of a few generations to be almost 
forgotten. At the time when Fordun wrote (c. 1380) it had 
become the established belief that King Malcolm II. had been 
owner of the whole land of Scotland, of which he generously 
parted with the dominium utile, retaining in his hands the Mote 
Hill of Scone only. 

But Scotland did not pass at once fees Celticism to feudalism ; 
there was a seventy years intermediate condition of Sexondien. 
Malcolm Canmore had a Saxon mother, sister of the Earl of 
Northumberland : he had been educated in Saxon England, and 
had a Saxon wife, whose brother, the representative of the 
Saxon Kings of England, found, along with many of his compa- 
triots, an asylum at the Scottish Court. And it was under 
Saxon rather than Norman auspices that those changes were first 
inaugurated which in the course of the next two hundred years 
raised Scotland to a state of well-being such as she had never 
known before, and which (even taking into account the brief and 
brilliant reign of Robert the Bruce) she hardly knew again till 
the Eighteenth Century. Lothian, till then an outlying Anglic 
province, became for the first time under Malcolm and Margaret 
the most important portion of the kingdom. Edgar and Alexan- 
der I. were also Saxon Kings. 

The first Sovereign with decidedly Norman sympathies was 
David I. He had been brought up at the Court of Henry L, 
possessed in his wife’s right the Earldom of Huntingdon, and as 
guardian to his stepson had entered into feudal relations with the 
King of England ; besides which he had, before being King of 
Scotland, ruled Cumbria, temporarily separated from the rest of 
the kingdom, as a feudal lord. He brought with him a multi- 
tude of Norman adherents; and during his reign and those of 
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Malcolm IV., William, and the second and third Alexanders, the 
English colonization made rapid progress, and Norman, Saxon, 
and Celtic blood came to be so largely mixed in the veins of the 
upper classes that it has since become matter of dispute from 
which race some of the leading families of the time paternally 
descended.* And if. this commiztio sanguinis did not prevail to 
the same extent among the common people, there was a Teuton- 
izing process going on among them also, especially when they 
found their way into the towns. In a few exceptional districts 
where wars and confiscations had been the order of the day, and 
notably in the eastern parts of Ross and Moray, it had been 
found necessary to drive the turbulent inhabitants beyond the 
mountains, and plant a more settled people in their room ; but 
the idea that over the country generally there was a displace- 
ment of the native population will not bear the light of history. 

The religious houses which were so munificently endowed by 
the kings of this dynasty, were powerful instruments of progress 
and refinement. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the share 
that they had in promoting the cause of peace, order, and kindly 
relations, among a warlike and half-civilized people. 

The burghs, which also had their rise during this period, were 
another important factor in the national prosperity. They were 
largely peopled, not by Saxons only, but by Flemings, who 
brought with them their habits of industry and knowledge of 
trade and manufacture, and also not unfrequently became useful 
in time of war. Wanderers from Flanders had come in numbers 





* The Duke of Argyll adopts the rather undignified derivation of his own 
surname, for which the high authority of Dr. Skene may be quoted, that 
it was in its origin a personal epithet meaning ‘crooked mouthed.’ The 
once popular Campobello legend is of course as baseless a fabrication as the 
Fitzgerald origin of the Mackenzies. But the name ‘ Camville,’ derived 
probably from one of the manors so-called in Normandy, appears in the 
Rolls of Battle Abbey, and was of note in England more than two centuries 
after the Conquest ; and it has been contended, not without a measure of 
plausibility, by some genealogical antiquaries, among others the late 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen, that the Campbells of Lochow may have 
sprung from the marriage of a member of that family with an O’Duine 
heiress. 
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from England in the reign of Henry L, and spread into the 
sister kingdom ; and when Henry II. expelled all foreigners from 
his dominions, they flocked into Scotland, where a more en- 
lightened policy made them welcome. The different classes of 
subjects to whom the charters of David I. were habitually 
addressed were Scots and Angles, or French, Scots, Angles, and 
Galwegians. But in a charter by David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
to the ancestor of the Leslie family, another nationality springs 
into recognition: that writ is addressed ‘Francis et Anglis et 
Flamingis et Scotis.. In Berwick-on-Tweed the Flemings lived 
by themselves in a separate community, and they appear promi- 
nently in the Exchequer Accounts, not of that burgh only, but 
of Perth, Edinburgh, and Inverkeithing. It would appear also 
that they were allowed to be governed by their own laws, A 
confirmation of a charter of Cruterystoun in the Garioch in 1359 
to John of Mar, canon of Aberdeen, contains the clause, ‘ una 
cum lege Flaminga que dicitur Fleming lauch.’ The chronicler 
of Lanercost’s glowing description of Berwick as a second Alex- 
andria has been often quoted, as has the fact that, at a time when 
the whole customs of England did not exceed £8412, those of 
Berwick were pledged by Alexander II. to a Gascon merchant 
for a debt of £2197. Inverness acquired a European reputation 
for ship-building. What Matthew Paris calls a noble ship was 
built there for the Count of St. Pol and Blois, when he was pre- 
paring to accompany St. Louis to the Holy Land. The burghs 
had, as has been already noted, a considerable share in the 
Teutonizing of the Celtic people of the East of Scotland. There 
was, in those early times as now, a continuous stream of popula- 
tion from the rural districts to the towns. They carried no 
patronymic with them; and when they had learned to speak the 
language of the towns, their Celtic descent was forgotten; and 
they in most cases adopted by way of surname the Teutonic 
denominations of the trades which they exercised. 

It must be kept in mind that the Scottish Burghs grew up un- 
der a system of close monopolies. Each burgh not only restrict- 
ed the practice of a trade within its own bounds, but forbade 
competition within a wide district of the surrounding country, a 
fact appealed to by the Duke of Argyll in refutation of the as- 
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sertion sometimes hazarded that the legislative measures of feudal 
times were conceived in the exclusive interest of one particular 
class of people, and that class the owners of the soil. 

Among the improvements which we owe to the successors of 
Malcolm Canmore none was more important than the introduc- 
tien of charters. The earliest Scottish charters were granted to 
churchmen. The still extant chartularies of the ecclesiastical 
sees and monasteries contain copies, nearly as old as the originals, 
of written grants by David IL, and a few by his predecessor 
Edgar. These writs are after the Saxon, not the Norman model. 
They sometimes purport to be donations for the soul of the donor 
and his kindred, but contain no specific reddendo, only a more or 
less modified exemption from the ancient Celtic burdens. 

There was, as the Duke of Argyll remarks, no novelty in such 
gifts to the Church, only in their being committed to writing. 
In the Book of Deer (an illuminated copy of the Gospels in the 
University Library of Cambridge, which belonged to the old 
Columban monastery of Deer, and has been edited with valuable 
notes by the late Dr. John Stuart), there are yet to be seen in a 
handwriting of the Twelfth Century a series of memoranda of 
grants of land made to that religious establishment for a suc- 
cession of centuries by Mormaers and Toisechs. Sometimes 
King, Mormaer, and Toisech unite in a gift of tribe-land to the 
Church. Similar in kind are memoranda in the Chartulary of 
St. Andrews, engrossed in the Twelfth Century, but bearing to 
be extracted from an ancient Gaelic volume, recording the 
foundation by Brude, King of the Picts, of the Culdee monastery 
of St. Serf, and describing gifts of lands and freedoms bestowed 
on that house by kings of Scotland, from Macbeth downwards. 
In an inquest of 1116 regarding the possessions of the See of 
Glasgow, the property of the Church is found to consist of dona- 
tions of past ages, some of them made to St. Kentigern, who had 
been dead for five hundred years, proved (as the Duke of Argyll 
remarks), by the verdict of an assize of powerful men, who had 
the strongest personal interest to call the Church’s right in ques- 
tion. Some ceremony had doubtless accompanied these gifts. 
Traces exist of a usage of having solemn processions or perambu- 
lations around tle lands conveyed; and there are indications of 
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the occasional use of symbols of a kind that we are apt to as- 
sociate with feudalism. But formal writings there were none in 
these remote times: and the change introduced at the close of 
the Eleventh Century was the substitution of the more certain 
evidence of a parchment acknowledgement for oral tradition or 
chance memoranda made by the ecclesiastics, 

David I. granted few charters to laymen ; almost the only ones 
known are two grants respectively of the lands of Annandale, and 
of the forest of Annandale, to Robert Bruce, ancestor of King 
Robert. Like the charters to churchmen of the same date, they 
are not properly feudal, inasmuch as they name no specific red- 
dendo; and therefore the first feudal king, enlightened as he was, 
seems hardly to have had a distinct perception of the change 
which charters were destined to effect in substituting fixed for 
unfixed exactions. We have, however, a decidedly feudal charter 
of this reign, not from a king, but from one of his most powerful 
lords, Waldeve, son of Cospatrick, conveying the lands of Dun- 
das to Elias, son of Uchtred, for the service of half a knight. In 
the ensuing reigns Crown charters were granted with fixed feudal 
reddendos in feu, blench, and military tenure. It can only be in 
deference to the conceptions of the more ignorant of his readers 
that the Duke of Argyll has deemed it necessary to point out, in 
such fulness of detail, that in all these charters, nay before the 
age of charters, land pastoral and waste, as well as cultivated, is 
expressly conveyed, and that, without private ownership of pasture 
as well as arable land, its undisturbed use by the tenants of the 
owner would in these days have been impossible. 

‘In the nature of things,’ says the Duke, ‘ charters tended to 
the abolition of the old lawless exactions of Celtic feudalism. 
They effected this as regards all lands granted to the Church, by 
expressly forbidding these exactions altogether. They effected 
the same object as regards lands granted to laymen, by substitu- 
ting definite and fixed amounts of payment and service.’ This is 
uncontrovertibly ‘true in reference to grants to laymen, in the 
reigns following that of David I. But it is perhaps worth 
remarking that the usage of exempting the Church from the 
exactions referred to, seems to date as far back as the reign of 
Grig or Cirig, Kenneth Macalpine’s successor, who is universally 
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asserted to have ‘liberated the Church from servitude.’ Nor did 
the exemption in feudal times become quite absolute; for 
reservations occasionally occur in the charters of David and 
William the Lion, in such phrases as ‘ pro conredio regis,’ ‘ salvo 
servicio meo.’ 

The transformation of the old Mormaers into Earls, which 
began in the reign of David’s brother and predecessor Alexander L., 
was something more than a change of designation. While six of 
them appear in the new character of ‘ comites’ of the Sovereign, 
appending a formal sanction to his acts, and exercising functions 
resembling those of the Saxon Wittenagemote, a set of new 
officers called Vicecomites or Sheriffs were appointed, who, if they 
did not entirely supersede the Comites in their judicial office, at 
least exercised a concurrent jurisdiction with them. The next 
step was to convert the Earls into feudal holders of the lands of 
their earldoms: and this was effected, as occasion offered, by 
David I. and his successors Malcolm and William. 

As the Mormaer became an Earl, the Toisech became a Thane, 
and the common tribe territory became Crown demesne, held from 
the King by a tenure in which the old Celtic exactions still sur- 
vived in a modified shape. Thanage was considered a noble 
tenure, the Thane’s rank, though inferior to the Earl’s, being at 
least equal to that of the Baron. By the reign of Alexander III. 
the hereditary Thane had in many cases disappeared, and the 
lands were in the natural occupation of the King, or let on lease. 
The War of Succession and final settlement of King Robert on 
the throne effected almost a revolution in the ownership of land. 
The Anglo-Norman Barons who had adhered to Edward lost their 
Scottish possessions; and so did the Comyns, who had been 
driven by circumstances into an attitude of opposition to Bruce. 
The Lord of Lorn, connected by marriage with Comyns and 
Baliols, had ranged himself on the same side, and been stripped 
of his possessions. An enormous number of charters, both of 
Crown property and of forfeited lands, were granted by King 
Robert, principally though not exclusively for ward tenure, to the 
companions in arms who had supported him in his struggle: and 
the thanages were also converted into military holdings. The re- 
motest parts of the Highlands were brought under the rule of 
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charters: and the chiefs themselves granted charters to their 
vassals. 

The cultivation of land by tenants under leases or contracts is 
the subject of a very suggestive chapter, in which the Duke of 
Argyll handles various interesting and some rather difficult 
historical topics. 

The earliest agriculturists of whom we have almost any record 
are the Columban monks. Agriculture was one of the stated 
occupations of the community of Iona; and there are many 
references in the work of Adamnan to the operations of sowing, 
reaping, grinding, baking, milking of cows, etc., as carried on by 
them. The only other cultivators of the ground during the 
purely Celtic age were the unfree class. The whole labouring 
population seem at that time to have been serfs, who, with their 
wives and children, were the absolute property of their masters. 

Perhaps the most distinct attainable information about the 
nature of serfdom in Scotland is that derived from the Quoniam 
Attachiamenta, a treatise which, though it belongs in the shape in 
which we have it to the Fourteenth Century, consists largely of 
materials of an older date; and the close correspondence of its 
definitions of the servile class with those of the Irish laws, point 
these out as belonging to the period when Celtic usages still pre- 
vailed, but had begun to be clothed in feudal language. We 
read there of ‘nativi de avo et proavo, transferable from one 
master to another with the land on which they dwelt, occupants 
of land known as servile who had rendered servile services for 
four generations ; also aliens, removable at will, who might be- 
come in-born ; and separately from these, personal serfs, who, to 
obtain a protector, had given themselves up in open court to a 
master by the hair of their forehead. If the last named kind of 
serf afterwards denied his servitude, and his lord succeeded in 
proving it, the lord was—we are told—entitled to deprive him of 
all that he possessed except four pence, and to pull his nose in 
open court. All these classes of serfs seem to have been known 
as ‘nativi;’ but it is to the personal serfs, who from time to time 
made their escape from harsh usage and were reclaimed, that the 
epithet ‘ fugitive’ was commonly applied. 

The chartularies furnish us with a mass of incidental evidence 
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about serfdom as a recognised institution, of which a few exam- 
ples will suffice. In 1170 we find Waldeve Earl of Dunbar, 
making a donation to the Abbot of Kelso, of Halden and 
William his brother, ‘et omnes liberos eorum et omnes sequeles 
eorum.’ About the same date William the Lion gave to the 
monks of Dunfermline Gillandreas M‘Suthen and his children. 
In 1258 Malise Earl of Strathern, for the good of his soul and 
the souls of his ancestors and descendants, made over to the 
Abbot of Inchaffray, by one instrument, Gilmory Gillandres, and 
by another John called Starnes, son of Thomas son of Thore, in 
each case ‘cum tota sequela sua.’ Andrew Fraser, after bestow- 
ing certain lands in Gordun on the Abbey of Kelso, adds two 
crofts occupied by Adam del Hoga, ‘nativo meo, cum tota sequela 
sua;’ and he warrants to the Abbey the same lands, meadows, 
men, and pastures. As late as the year 1388 the chapter of 
Aberdeen leased their barony of Murtle to William Chalmer, 
‘cum bondis, bondagiis, nativis, et eorum sequelis.’ The late 
Joseph Robertson used to comment on the evidence furnished by 
this tack that the biographer of Bruce, then a member of the 
chapter, notwithstanding his oft quoted ejaculation— 


‘ Ah, freedom is a noble thing !’ 


scrupled not to be a party to the hiring out of serfs and their 
issue along with the lands which they cultivated. 

The acknowledged right of the owner of the serf to the pro- 
perty of his descendants for ever made it important to preserve a 
note of the pedigree of this class of men: and in the chartulary 
of Dunfermline we have numerous genealogies of serfs recorded 
in order to facilitate their being reclaimed. It will be observed 
that in these documents and wherever the serfs are mentioned by 
name, their appellations have a purely Celtic, and generally 
rather uncouth character, e.g. Patrick Stursarauch, Allan Gil- 
grewar, Bredinlaub, Gilleserfmacrolf, Gillecolmmacmalg, Ris- 
colok, etc. 

The servile class began gradually to disappear under the 
humanizing influences of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
Their emancipation is ascribed by the Duke of Argyll to the 
churchmen removing their serfs from one estate to another in 
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order to use their labour in reclaiming land, a practice which 
undoubtedly existed in the Twelfth Century, for which the con- 
sent of the Crown was either required or at least considered de- 
sirable, and which would gradually effect a severance between 
the nativue and the land. The chartularies also contain occasional 
allusions to formal manumission, the Religious Houses sometimes 
purchasing serfs with the view of emancipating them. 

But the burghs seem to have been the most potent agency in the 
emancipative process. By a Scottish usage, which did not obtain 
in England, the undisputed possession of a burgage tenement 
for a year and day converted the serf into a freeman. A fugitive 
would no doubt find it difficult, without his master’s knowledge, 
to obtain the means of purchasing a tenement in burgh. But 
one or two documents have been preserved which strongly sug- 
gest the existence of a practice by which this change of condition 
would take place with the master’s concurrence or connivance. 
There is an instance of purchased emancipation in the Chartulary 
of Coldingham, in 1247, when a burgess of Berwick bought the 
freedom of Renaldus, a serf, with his following, from that 
Religious House. The price, twenty marks, was a large one ; but 
then Renaldus was at the time of his emancipation ‘ prepositus’ 
(which in those days meant bailie) of the town of Berwick. This 
transaction can only be explained by supposing a private under- 
standing between Renaldus and the Abbey, the latter supplying 
him with the means to settle in Berwick, on the chance that he 
might, by successful trading in the town, be able within year and 
day to pay the stipulated price of his liberty. It is not easy to 
point to the exact period when serfdom came to an end in Scot- 
land—there was no express legislative enactment abolishing it. 
The latest known process under a brief for recovering ‘ fugitivi’ 
was in the sheriff court of Banff in 1364; but the chapter of 
Aberdeen had, as already remarked, its serfs as late as 1388.* 





* It is a common but not unnatural mistake to suppose that the ‘ bondi’ 
mentioned in Scottish charters of the Fourteenth Century were persons of 
the unfree class. It can only have been at a very early date, if ever, that 
the so-called ‘ bondus’ was a serf of any description. Could any doubt 
exist as to what was meant by the bondus of the ancient statutes, it would 
be set at rest by the Exchequer Rolls of the Thirteenth Century. The 
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The Columban missionaries who diffused the blessings of Chris- 
tianity throughout Pictland, had carried with them the primitive 
agriculture of the Iona;Monastery ; and under their influence in 
many parts of the country, the forests had been cleared, the 
mosses drained, and the carses utilized. More enlightened ideas 
of husbandry were -imported from the South by the Canmore 
Kings, and put in practice not only in the possessions of the 
newly-erected Religious Houses, but in the lands of the Crown, 
which were then of great extent. The chartularies make us 
aware of the existence of regulations for the protection of grow- 
ing corn and hay, and make mention of roads adapted for wheel 
carriages, and of water mills, windmills, kilns and breweries. In 
both Church lands and Crown lands the actual tillers of the ground 
were to a large extent free husbandmen, and tenants with or 
without leases. That the King’s ‘ firmarii’ (tenants paying a 
rent but without leases) had power to remove from their holdings 
when it suited them, and go elsewhere, may be gathered from an 
allusion in the account of the Sheriff of Edinburgh for 1290 to 
a payment made to the farmers of Liberton and Laurieston in con- 
sideration of a mortality among their cattle in the previous year, 
‘ne exeant terram regis in paupertate, et ne terra regis jaceat in- 
culta.’ 

Leases seem to have begun almost as early as charters, and 
first in the possessions of the Church. The earliest lease, how- 
ever, which the chartularies have preserved to us, of date 1190, 
is granted, not by ecclesiastics, but by laymen, vassals of the 
Steward of Scotland, to the monks of Kelso, the Steward’s con- 
firmation being appended to it. The subjects let are the wood 





account of the Sheriff of Forfar rendered in 1290 states that the rent (firma) 
of the land of Menmuir, amounting for two years to £66 13s. 4d., cannot 
be recovered on account of the poverty of the ‘bondi’ inhabiting that land, 
the ferme having been raised to 50 marks annually in prejudice (in odium) 
of these ‘ bondi’ by Sir Hugh of Abernethy. Similarly, in the account of 
the Sheriff of Traquair in 1288, the letting of waste lands ‘ bondorum’ to 
free farmers is specified ; and these persons are shewn by later accounts to 
have been small tenants who paid certain services called ‘ bondagia,’ a 
term applied both to the services and to the lands held by them, and con- 
tinued in use in some parts of the country till a comparatively recent date. 
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and pasture of Innerwick ; the lease is for thirty-three years, and 
the rent is 20s. yearly. 

Allusions occur to leases by the King, and grassums paid on 
entering on them, in the Crown accounts of the reign of Alex- 
ander III., which have been preserved to us in a fragmentary 
form. These same accounts present us with interesting glimpses 
of the rural economy practised in the lands attached to the sev- 
eral Crown manors. We find tenants paying part of their rents 
in oats, barley, wheat, and fodder, also in cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry. The grain most extensively grown was oats. Large 
districts of natural meadow furnished grass, which was made into 
hay. In the Sheriffdom of Traquair, free tenants took in hand 
the reclamation of waste lands at steelbow on a five years lease, 
on entering on which they paid a grassum. At all the Royal 
manors we find beef largely consumed, and the hides of the cattle 
manufactured into various descriptions of useful articles. Of the 
hides of eighteen beeves used at Roxburgh Castle, where 
there was a large store of arms, the cook was to have nine, 
seven were to be used for the military engines, and the crossbow- 
man was to have the remainder. In Forfarshire the dairy was 
an object of especial attention, and the Crown rents were largely 
paid in cheese. The demesne lands of Forfar, Glamis, and King- 
altevy together returned 1600 stone of cheese annually. Sheep 
are chiefly mentioned in the Lowlands. The Wardrobe 
Accounts of Edward I. allude to large supplies of malt furnished 
to the English garrisons in Scotland in 1299 and 1300; and, 
when the King invaded Galloway in the last named year, he 
purchased wheat there, which was shipped from Kirkcudbright 
to the ports of Cumberland, to be ground and returned to Scot- 
land; and mention is made of the destruction, by the English 
cavalry on their return from Galloway, of eighty acres of oats, 
the property of William of Carlile. 

It is impossible to doubt that the twenty years preceding Ban- 
nockburn must have been a period of retrogression in agriculture, 
as in the arts of peace generally. Yet the Chartulary of Scone 
presents us with an example of a lease with some singularly en- 
lightened provisions, granted by the abbot of that monastery, in 
1312, to Edmund Hay of Leys, and William his son. The land 
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let was Balgarvy in Perthshire, and the term of endurance was 
thirty years, a violation, it may be remarked, of a canon of a 
Provincial Council of 1242, prohibiting churchmen to let lands 
to laics for a period exceeding five years. The most striking pe- 
culiarity of this document is that it is an improving lease, based 
on the assumption that the tenant will, for his own sake, execute 
such improvements as will cause the land to give an increasing 
produce, and therefore to be more valuable to both landlord and 
tenant. As the lease advanced, it was provided that the rent 
should rise, being two marks for the first year, two marks also 
for the second year, three marks for the third year, four for the 
fourth, five for the fifth, six for the sixth and six following years, 
and for each of the remaining ten years ten marks. 

Another provision of the same lease illustrates the position of 
free agricultural labourers already adverted to. The land has 
before been let to husbandmen ‘ad firmam;’ but the new tenant 
was expected, according to the common practice of the day, to 
bring his own cultivators, who were to quit along with the tenant 
himself at the end of the lease. The former husbandmen, there- 
fore, were clearly not serfs, who as adseripti glebe were irremov- 
able; nor does it appear that they had, as free tenants, any right 
of occupation which prevented the land from being withdrawn 
from them. 

This Scone lease, however, can hardly be esteemed (as the 
Duke of Argyll seems to regard it) an average example of the 
leases of the time. The agriculture of the Religious Houses was 
much in advance of that of other landlords. In this case the 
tenant was himself a great landholder, son of a younger brother 
of the Constable of Scotland, the progenitor of an important 
branch of the Hay family, and apparently more intelligent and 
enterprising than most of his class. The provision for a pro- 
gressive rise of rent was unusual even in leases by Religious 
houses. A clause more frequently met with in leases by the 
monasteries is a restriction on the tenant sub-letting to any one 
more powerful than himself, a condition which was perhaps 
dictated by an apprehension that the subject let might pass into 
the hands of some one who would have influence to retain it 
against the proprietor. 
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The Accounts of the Customs of the Scottish Burghs which 
begin towards the end of the reign of Robert Bruce, and are 
nearly complete from the middle of the Fourteenth Century, 
furnish data for some not unimportant conclusions bearing on the 
agricultural position of Scotland, and in particular, enable us to 
estimate roughly the number of sheep in the country. 

For a long period the principal trade of Scotland was in wool, 
which was exported largely to Flanders, both in the shape of 
clipped wool and of fleeces. There was also a not inconsiderable 
exportation of hides of cattle. The burgh officers appointed to 
collect the customs levied on these classes of exports, rendered yearly 
accounts to the Exchequer, specifying the numbers of lasts, sacks, 
and stones of wool, and the number of woolfells and of hides 
exported. The rates of custom were fixed in 1368 at a figure 
amounting to four times those exacted in the reign of Robert 
Bruce, and for a long time afterwards these rates remained 
unaltered, namely, two marks on each sack (of 24 stones) of wool, 
one mark on the hundred (i. e. 120) woolfells, and four marks on 
the last of hides. During the reign of Robert Il., the gross 
amount of these customs averaged £8000, and sometimes 
exceeded £10,000, about one thirteenth part being derived from 
hides of cattle and the rest from wool. It is difficult to estimate 
what proportion the hides exported bore to the whole cattle in the 
country, and no calculation can well be based on them. The 
wool exported was not of course that of the aggregate of the sheep 
reared in the country, as a certain proportion must have been re- 
retained for the home-manufactured dress of the lower orders: any 
computation founded on these accounts must therefore be within 
and not beyond the mark. At the Exchequer Audit of 1378-9, one 
rather below the average of the reign of Robert II., the customs 
are accounted for of 5112 sacks of wool, and 42,226 woolfells. 
Each sack may be presumed to have contained the fleeces of 280 
sheep.* There were therefore exported in that year, 1,431,360 





* From the facts, (1) That the custom was the same on a sack of wool as 
on 200 (i.e. 240) woolfells, (2) That a statute of 1357 authorizing the king 
to make purchases of wool, fixed the same price (4 marks) for a sack of 
wool as for 240 woolfells, we may safely conclude that the 240 woolfells 
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shorn fleeces, and 42,226 woolfells, in all 1,473,586 fleeces. 
Making allowance for fleeces retained in the country, the conclu- 
sion seems warranted that the number of sheep then in Scotland 
exceeded a million and a half. A computation made on the 
same basis for the year 1327, brings out a nearly similar result, 
though the data are rather less complete. It is rather remarkable 
to find that in the reigns of Robert I. and Robert II., the sheep 
of Scotland should be half as numerous as they were computed to 
be in 1814,* when the population had certainly much more than 
doubled. 

Equally remarkable is the falling off in the customs of wool, 
and presumably on the number of sheep reared, in the reigns of 
the earlier Jameses. The average yield of the customs on wool 
and hides in the reign of James I. (after his return from Eng- 
land) was little above £5000, in that of James IIL about £2600. 

Two other series of documents in the General Register House, 
containing a large amount of information bearing on the occupa- 
tion of land in the Fifteenth Century, seem to have little, if at all, 
come under the notice of the legal writers who have treated the sub- 
ject of leases. These are respectively the Accounts and the Rentals 
of the Crown lands. The few of the Accounts that belong to 
the reign of James I. are noteworthy as containing references to 
Rental Books not now extant, indicating that the crown lands 
were then, as afterwards, periodically let at fixed rents. Indeed 
a considerably earlier account of Strathern, when in the hands, 
not of the King, but of Earl David, son of Robert IL., contains 
evidence of a like practice in 1380. In the reigns of the second 
and later Jameses, the Crown lands, which had been greatly en- 
croached on by grants of Robert Bruce to his companions in 
arms, came to be again extended by forfeitures and otherwise. 
A not inconsiderable proportion of the area of Scotland was in- 
alienably annexed to the Crown in 1455; but a statute of 1503 





contained about the same weight of wool as the sack, viz., 24 stones, or 
360 pounds. But as the fell must have contained somewhat more wool 
than the shorn fleece, the sack would contain the fleeces of above 240 (say 
280) sheep, the clip of wool being thus a little less than 1}1b per sheep. 

* See General Report of the Agricultural State and Political Cirewmstances 
of Scotland, by Sir John Sinclair, Vol. iii., Ap. p. 6. 
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gave a sanction to alienations under certain conditions. From 
the reign of James II. onwards the series of accounts of the 
‘ballivi’ of the Crown lands is almost without a break; and after 
1480 the Rentals furnish us with the name of the tenant of every 
holding, and the general terms of his lease. The Crown posses- 
sions accounted for during that period included, inter alia, the 
old demesnes of the royal palaces of Stirling and Linlithgow, 
Ballincrief and Gosford in Lothian, lands in Perthshire which 
had formed part of the abbacy (abthania) of Dull, the possessions 
of the Prince in Ayrshire, Bute, Cumray, Cowal, etc., the earl- 
doms of Menteith and Fife and barony of Tullicultry, which 
had devolved on the Crown on the forfeiture of Murdoch, Duke 
of Albany, the earldom of Strathern, which had been taken pos- 
session of on a questionable pretext by James L., Strathgartney, 
which David II. had acquired from Sir Robert Erskine in ex- 
change for Alloa, Ettrick Forest, Galloway, and Moray, with 
other lands beyond Spey, which had fallen to James II. on the 
attainder of the Douglases, and sometimes the earldoms of March, 
Ross, and Mar. 

The usage in nearly all the districts named was for the whole 
lands to be let at regular intervals for terms of three or five years 
by the Comptroller of the Household and other Commissioners 
appointed under.the Privy Seal. The rent stipulated was gener- 
ally payable, part in money, and part in grain, marts, and poul- 
try, with a stipulation (less definite than the other provisions) for 
‘ cariagia et servicia consueta.’ At each renewal of a lease a 
grassum was due, usually about equivalent to a year’s money rent. 
The larger number of tenants got no written leases, the terms of 
the agreement as entered in the Rental Books serving the same 
purpose. Now and then, however, mention is made in these 
books of formal leases to favoured tenants granted under the 
Privy Seal for seven, thirteen, or nineteen years, or for life. On 
the death of a tenant his lease fell, or could only be renewed to 
his widow or heir on payment of an entry (introitus) nearly equi- 
valent to a grassum, a payment under the same name being made 
by every new tenant in addition to his grassum. A female ten- 
ant marrying without leave forfeited her lease, which, however, 
was often renewed on payment of a grassum by her husband. 
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The permission occasionally accorded, particularly to the holders 
of leases under the Privy Seal, to have sub-tenants, seems to 
indicate that sub-letting was not in the general case allowed, and 
that the tenant was to occupy the land with his own stock ; and 
a higher grassum was sometimes exacted from a tenant on the 
renewal of his lease as a penalty for sub-letting without leave. 
We find the Crown as landlord sometimes stipulating that the 
existing tenants are not to be removed; a bargain which seems 
to imply that they are to become sub-tenants under the new 
lease. A special recognition sometimes occurs in the rental of a 
new sub-tenant, as when, in a five years’ lease under the Privy 
Seal to Lord Home, part of the lands of Crieff are let to An- 
drew Wood of Blairton and Henry Schaw as his sub-tenants. 

The principal tenants vary in respect of conditiun in life, from 
personages of rank and position like Lord Drummond, Moray of 
Tullibardine or of Abercairney, Lord Home, Edmonstone of 
Duntreath, or the laird of Luss, down to people obviously in the 
position of ‘ husbandi, or expressly so styled. A large number 
of the latter class of persons are often tenants of one township or 
village, cultivating no doubt in the old runrig fashion, owning it 
may be half a bovate, or a bovate and a half, and paying a rent 
not exceeding 2s. 8d. The higher class of tenants are from time 
to time, particularly after 1503, found getting their leases con- 
verted into feu-rights. The ancestors of some considerable fami- 
lies in the south of Scotland first appear as tenants of Ettrick 
Forest, and in the reign of James V. got charters of the lands 
which they occupied. 

There is abundant evidence that, as a general rule, the agree- 
ments regarding the letting of land were what the Duke of 
Argyll calls ‘ bargains for mutual profit and mutual convenience.’ 
At a new assedation the rents are often raised ; and from time to 
time tenants, deeming the rent asked to be too high, refuse the 
lease, and the land is let to another. There are at the same time 
favoured tenants, regarding whom we learn from entries on the 
credit side of the Crown accounts that their fermes or grassum 
are remitted in consideration of some service which they have 


rendered, or post which they held; and the holders of offices in 
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the household are often declared in their leases to be entitled to 
set their salaries against the rent of the land which they occupy. 

Bute was in an exceptional position, the tenants seemingly 
approaching somewhat to the position of ‘rentallers or kindly 
tenants. The Bute accounts go as far back as the accession of 
James II. ; and there is an incidental mention of a leasing of the 
island at that time. We have no rental or list of the tenants, 
no allusion to grassums or entries paid, and no remissions of rent 
such as have been adverted to elsewhere. But the fermes con- 
tinue the same from 1436 till 1506, when a feu-charter is granted 
by James IV. to the rentallers of Bute, specifying each by name 
with his lands and his proportion of feu-duty, and declaring their 
tenure to have been virtually feu-holding. Those feuars came 
to be popularly, though not with much propriety, styled ‘ Barons’ 
of Bute. 

We may now turn, as the Duke of Argyll does in his fourth 
chapter, from the conditions of the ownership and occupation of 
land in the more civilized part of the Kingdom to those that pre- 
vailed in the less settled districts. The Duke is at pains to 
impress it on his readers that all parts of Scotland were alike in 
respect to the law; that there was no portion of the Kingdom 
exempted from the operation of the beneficial charges introduced 
by the successors of Malcolm Canmore, and that written charters, 
leases, and wadsets were introduced into Highlands as well as 
Lowlands. Theoretically no doubt this equality existed ; but the 
mountain barrier separating the South-eastern from the North- 
western part of the Kingdom, formed from the first a geo- 
graphical obstacle to the spread of the civilizing agencies alluded 
to: and the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries witnessed within 
the Highland boundary something like a suspension of law, and 
a relapse into the unwritten Celtic code of earlier times. 

The notion entertained in some quarters that down to about 
1745 the population of the Highlands lived in a state of Arcadian 
bliss, founded on the happy relations that existed between clans- 
men and chiefs, and that the conversion of that relation into the 
normal one of landlord and tenant after that date has been to the 
detriment and injury of the people, is most justly regarded by 
the Duke of Argyll, as not only untrue, but an absolute inversion 
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of the facts. The terrible evils from which the Highlands 
suffered in past times are laid by the Duke to the door of the 
clan system ; and he describes the gradual supplanting of clan- 
ship by the modern relation between owner and occupier of the 
soil, as an incalculable benefit to all concerned. 

The splitting of the Highland tribes into clans has been already 
adverted to, and Dr. Skene explains in detail how, within the 
Highland line, the Earls who had been Mormaers retained. a 
measure of their power and prestige until their Earldoms had 
passed by marriage or otherwise into the hands of a Norman 
family ; and how the breaking up of the Earldoms, one by one, 
disclosed, not the tribes, whose existence had been half forgotten, 
but the septs and clans that had been formed out of them.* In 
the reign of Robert Bruce, however, the clans are hardly heard 
of. Bruce appealed to the patriotism of Highlanders as well as 
Lowlanders : their leaders forget their differences in trusting and 
following him: and the national spirit evoked by that king was 
felt within as well as withont the mountain barrier. Though it 
cannot be maintained in the face of the data presented by the 
Exchequer Accounts, that the wars and troubles of the reign of 
David II., abridged the material resources of Scotland to the 
extent that has been often assumed, they certainly, even in the 
Lowlands, arrested the progress of civilisation, and the result in 
the fastnesses of the North and West was nothing less than a 
deplorable sinking into barbarism. The absence of a ruler who 
could make his presence felt, placed unlimited power in the hands 
of the chiefs, who were soon at deadly feud with each other, and 
a generation or two later made the Highlands not only a scene of 
violence and misrule, but a serious source of peril to the civilized 
part of the kingdom. For a while, however, unruly as the 





* As to the puzzling Clan Macduff that sprang up away from all other 
clans in the East of Scotland, a possible explanation has been offered by 
Dr. Skene, that it may have been a Gaelic sept which had followed Macbeth 
from Moray when the southern districts were subjected to his sway, but 
which was accorded the privileges which it enjoyed from its chief siding 
with Malcolm Canmore. Ata later period we have so-called ‘clans’ in 
Strathclyde and Cumbria, and extending along the English as well as the 
Scotch border. 
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mountaineers might be within their own barrier, there were no 
general collisions between Highlands and Lowlands. Fordun, 
writing about 1380, describes the Highlanders as ‘a savage and 
untamed nation, rude and independent, given to rapine, ease- 
loving, of a docile and warm disposition, comely in person but 
unsightly in dress, hostile to the Anglic people and language, and 
owing to diversity of speech, even to their own nation, and ex- 
ceedingly cruel. They are, however, faithful and obedient to 
their king and country, and easily made to submit to law if 
properly governed.’ 

Yet a very few years after the passage was written, a statute 
of 1384 presents a vivid picture of bands of malefactors and 
katherans from beyond the mountains, ravaging, plundering, 
burning, and murdering wherever they went; and the most pro- 
minent among the persons alluded to was one who ought to have 
been among the foremost vindicators of the law, the King’s 
brother Alexander, Earl of Buchan, who, placed in a position of 
almost absolute power over clans willing to own his sway, became 
more Highland than the Highlanders, and earned for himself the 
name of the ‘ Wolf of Badenach.* A few years afterwards a 
large body of katherans, numbering among their leaders more 
than one illegitimate son of the ‘ Wolf,’ made a savage raid into 
the lowlands of Angus, where a sharp fight ensued, with great 
loss to the Lowlanders. But this and other plundering expeditions 
shock us less than the sanguinary butchery of 1396, when sixty 
wild Highlanders, thirty on each side, engaged in a deadly 
struggle in the North Inch of Perth, in the presence and under 
the sanction of King Robert III. and his assembled court. In 
the form in which this story has been transmitted to us, it has 
so unreal an air that we can scarcely credit it to be history and 
not legend; and the present writer must confess to having been 





* The Duke of Argyll observes that the only drop of Celtic blood in the 
veins of the royal house of Stewart came through the Macrorys, Lords of 
Bute. They were however through another line descended from a famous 
Irish Celtic race. The mother of Walter the High Steward who married 
Marjory Bruce, was a daughter, not, as has been sometimes said, of the 
Earl of March, but of Walter de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, by a daughter of 
Hugh O’Connor, King of Connaught. 
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somewhat startled when he first encountered the following matter 
of fact entry connected with it in the then unpublished Crown 
Accounts of Perth:—‘ Pro meremio, ferro, et factura clausure 
sexaginta personarum pugnancium in Insula de Perth, xiij. li. 
sij. xjd.’ Fifteen years later, the bloody victory of Harlaw, where 
the advance of Donald of the Isles was arrested, marked an epoch 
in the history of Highlands and Lowlands. From 1411 onwards 
we hear no more of the clans breaking, en masse, as a united 
army across their mountain barrier. 

Passing on tothe period of the Jameses, if there were not a few 
turbulent doings in the Lowlands, there may be set against them 
some excellent legislation, and the foundation of three universities 
for the pursuit of learning. But the internal condition of the 
Highlands presented more and more an exhibition of the worst 
vices of an utterly barbarous people. While the most powerful 
of their chiefs, the Lords of the Isles, though nearly related to 
the Royal house, were in a state of chronic rebellion, and intrigu- 
ing with successive Kings of England for the partition of the 
kingdom, the clan fights and feuds presented a perennial spec- 
tacle of plunder, devastation, treachery and murder. The Duke 
of Argyll singles out a few characteristic examples of the inci- 
dents of the time, including among others the massacre of the 
Maclans by the Macleans, and the smoking to death of the whole 
population of the Island of Eigg in a cave where they had taken 
refuge.* About as revolting an outrage as any of these took 
place in 1490, not in the remote north-west, but on the very 
verge of the Perthshire Lowlands, being the climax of a long- 
standing feud between the Drummonds and Murrays. Its im- 





* 1t would rather seem that Eigg witnessed two different outrages of this 
description, which have been made into one by Sir Walter Scott. Popular 
tradition ascribes the smothering of the inhabitants of the island in a cave, 
not to Macleod of Macleod, but to Alaster Crotach Macleod of Harris, who 
flourished from 1490 to 1545. On the other hand, in 1588, while the 
‘ Floride,’ one of the Armada, was at Tobermory, M‘Lean of Dowart with 
a party of one hundred Spaniards, harried the four islands of Eigg, Muck, 
Rum, and Canna, burning the inhabitants without distinction of age or sex. 
See paper on this subject by Sheriff Macpherson in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xii. p. 547. 
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mediate cause was a dispute about the amount of tithe to which 
the Abbot of Inchaffray, a Murray, was entitled from the lands 
of the Drummonds. A son of Lord Drummond having taken up 
arms to resist the exaction, encountered Campbell of Dunstaff- 
nage, who, with a band of followers, had made his way from Ar- 
gyllshire to avenge the death of his father-in-law, a Drummond, 
slain by one of the Murrays. The Drummonds znd Campbells 
together overpowered the Murrays, and drove 120 of the latter 
to take refuge in the church of Monivaird. A shot fired by the 
Murrays having wounded one of the Dunstaffnage men, Drum- 
monds and Campbells together set fire to the church, and all the 
men who were in it, with a single exception, perished in the 
flames. 

The Highlands occupied much of the attention of James IV., 
who made various efforts to break down the power of the chiefs. 
The final submission of the last Lord of the Isles took place in 
his time; he undertook a series of expeditions to establish his 
authority in the islands, and reduce the principal chieftains to 
obedience ; and the records of his reign throw some light on one 
of the main causes by which lawlessness had been perpetuated, 
the replacing of the older settled people of the clan by a purely 
military population. The Acts of the Lords of Council fully bear 
out the Duke of Argyll’s account of the introduction from other 
districts of broken men, devoted to fighting, whose implicit 
obedience to their chiefs could be depended on, and whose sole 
source of support lay in unlimited exactions made from the peace- 
ful cultivators of the ground. 

The tenacity of purpose and political activity with which the 
sixth James is only now beginning to be credited, is nowhere 
more shown than in the resolution with which he applied himself 
to repress lawlessness in the less settled parts of his dominions. 
In 1587, 1594, and 1597, he initiated a series of Acts whose pur- 
pose was toobtain control over the Highlanders through their ablest 
and most powerful chiefs. It is to be noted that the first of these 
Acts is directed nominatim against the chiefs and clans of the 
Borders as well as of the Highlands; and the Duke of Argyll 
regards the clanship of Highlands and Borders as so identical 
that no distinction, either of principle or of effects can be drawn 
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between them. The clanship of the Borders, however, was, it 
appears to the present writer, historically different from that of 
the Highlands, and the evils connected with it were on the whole 
less difficult to grapple with.* Ata time when the Highlands 
were all but inaccessible to the officers of the law, the Crown 
accounts of the border districts tell us ot multitudes of justice 
ayres held there, in which border lairds became security for 
border thieves, and border thieves were fined and ‘ justified,’ 
though there is also a striking number of instances in those ac- 
counts where fines were remitted. The Privy Council Register 
of the Sixteenth Century is full of matter of a similar descrip- 
tion: but after James comes of age, the last named record 
evinces the existence of a far more pronounced deter- 
inination that the anarchy of the Borders shall cease, now 
that the extremity of the Kingdom is about to become the centre 
of it. To use the words of the accomplished editor of that 
record, Professor Masson, ‘ The severities of the government of 
James VI. in the administration of the Scottish Borders from 
1603 to 1607, ought to be more remarkable than those of any of 
his ancestors from James I. to James V., in their famous justi- 
ciary expeditions. They mark the beginning of the transition 
from lawlessness and turbulence to the modern state in which 
the imagination of the peaceful natives delight to conserve the 
mementos and traditions of the old turbulence, and has them con- 
verted into legend and song,’ In the course of a generation the 
hereditary feuds—which, it must be remembered were of Scots- 
men against Scotsmen, and not alone against Englishmen—had 
ceased, and the Border counties had become as peaceful and 
industrious as any part of the Lowlands. 

James’ task in the Highlands was a more arduous one, and it 
cannot be said that all his enactments regarding that part of his 





* There was, says Burton (History of Scotland, vi., p. 290) ‘an old simi- 
larity between the Highlander and the Borderer that both of them indulged 
in theft. The Borderer, however, was by nature a utilitarian and a trades- 
man. He drove the beeves of the English because it was the most profitable 
business he could engage in; when the profession ceased to pay he dropped 
it. But it was of the nature of the Highlanders to be idle and feed on the 
produce of other men’s labours.’ 
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dominions were attended with marked or immediate success. A 
somewhat stringent Act of 1597 required all ‘landlords, chief- 
tains, and leaders of clans, principal householders, heritors, or 
others pretending to right to any lands within the ‘Highlands and 
Isles,’ to produce their charters or other titles prior to a certain 
date, else their lands would be presumed to be crown property, the 
reason alleged for this requirement being that the persons alluded 
to have, ‘through their barbarous inhumanity, made the Highlands 
and Isles altogether unprofitable both to themselves and to the 
other lieges, they neither entertaining any civil or honest society 
among themselves, nor admitting others to traffic within their 
bounds with safety of their lives and goods.’ One curious practical 
result of this statute was the fabrication of a mass of spurious char- 
rters and pedigrees, about which Dr. Skene gives us much curious 
information. Another consequence of it was an effort made, 
without eventual success, towards a colonization of the Lewis by 
Lowland adventurers and speculators. Six years after the date 
of this statute an unusually savage outrage took place, about the 
last of its kind, the massacre of the Colquhouns by the Mac- 
gregors at Glenfruin, which, occurring as it did just as James 
VI. was ascending the English throne, caused, in the advancing 
state of civilization, a burst of horror, leading to the well-known 
proscription of the race and name of the guilty clan. 

More important that these Acts in reducing the Highlands to 
order were the so-called ‘ Statutes of Icolmkill,’ solemn agreements 
entered into at Iona, in the year 1616, between the Bishop of the 
Isles (Andrew Knox), as King’s Commissioner, and the several 
chiefs, and directed towards uprooting the loose traditional cus- 
toms which positive law had been unable to eradicate. It was 
agreed that tenants and labourers were no longer to have the 
burden of supporting strangers or the gentlemen retainers of their 
chiefs, or vagabonds who choose to live at free quarters on them ; 
that chiefs were to limit the number of their retainers, and that 
the bards, who used the attractions of poetry and music to keep 
alive the animosities between clan and clan, should no longer be 
allowed to exercise their vocation, under peril of the stocks or 
banishment. Restrictions were also placed on the sale of wine ; * 





* Abundant evidence exists that wine, not whisky, was the intoxicating 
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and an obligation was laid on every gentleman, or yeoman possessed 
of 60 cattle, to send his eldest son to school in the Lowlands. 

The statutes of Iona mark a turning-point in the history of 
the Highlands. The clan feuds were mitigated, and occurrences 
like the massacre of Glenfruin were no longer possible. But 
thieving and plundering did not at once come to anend. The 
inherited notions regarding cattle which the robber clans put in 
practice are thus described by the Duke of Argyll :— 


‘The Clan Gregor, like other clans, had been taught to believe that 
robbery of cattle was not immoral. . . . Cattle in Scotland had 
originally been an indigenous animal. They said that God made the cattle, 
that He also made the grass upon the hills ; and therefore their conclusion 
was that cattle, the very earliest form of human property, could not be 
considered as rightful property at all. The strongest might always take it, 
and those who defended it could only hold it by success in battle. This 
theory is not perhaps quite so incoherent as the modern form of it which 
applies the same reasoning to property in land, but shrinks from applying 
it to property in the produce.’ 


After the Statutes of Iona, the next epoch of importance in the 


development of the Highlands was the Union of 1707, an event 





drink chiefly consumed in the Highlands at that period, and that it was in 
particular largely indulged in in the Western Isles. In 1609 the Privy 
Council had prohibited the importation both of wine and of spirits from 
the mainland ‘ without prejudice always to any person within the Isles to 
brew aguavitae and other drink to serve their own houses, and to the 
special barons and substantious gentlemen to send to the Lowlands, and 
there to buy wine and aquavite to serve their own houses.’ In 1616, in 
pursuance of the Statutes of Iona, the use as well as the sale of wine was 
prohibited in the Islands, on the preamble that ‘the great and extraor- 
dinary excess in drinking of wine commonly used amongst the commons 
and tenants of the Isles is not only an occasion of the beastly and barbarous 
cruelties and inhumanity that falls out amongst them to the offence and 
displeasure of God and contempt of law and justice, but with that it draws 
numbers of them to miserable necessity and poverty, so that they are con- 
strained when they want of their own to take from their neighbours.’ In 
July, 1622, there is a further prohibition of the importation of wine, not 
from the mainland only, but from any quarter whatever, ‘ except so mekle 
as is allowed to the chieftains and gentlemen of the Isles.’ It may be 
doubted whether these enactments had as much effect as the war and the 
import duty in putting an end to the use of wine among the common people 
of the Hebrides, and substituting whisky for it. 
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which stimulated the industry of Scotland by affording it outlets 
in entirely new directions. It is beyond the scope of this article 
to follow the Duke of Argyll in any detail in his sketch of the 
industrial progress of Scotland during the last 180 years, or in 
his digression regarding the sources of wealth, and suggestion 
that ‘ mind, matter and opportunity,’ should be substituted for the 
‘law, labour, and capital,’ of political economists. The legislative 
measures following the rising of 1745 are not regarded by him as 
effecting many material changes; and he views the abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions, if on the whole beneficial, to have been the 
result of a mistake, of a confusion of the power of the chiefs, 
which was independent of law, with that of the barons, which 
was founded on law. Mauch interest attaches to his account of 
the reports by Campbell of Stonefield and President Forbes of 
Culloden of the agricultural economy of Mull, Morven, and 
Tiree, more primitive than that of the Iona monastery, and of 
the vigour with which the reforms recommended by them were 
carried out by Archibald, third Duke of Argyll. The greater 
landlords of that period were undoubtedly the pioneers in the way 
of improvement in Scotland : they were indeed the only capitalists 
who could be got to sink money in experiments whose success 
was doubtful : capitalist tenants there were none till a later date. 
The introduction of sheep-farming, the rise of the kelp industry 
jnto a temporary source of wealth, the over-population that 
followed, the spread of potato-culture, the collapse when kelp- 
making ceased to be remunerative, and the potate-crop failed, 
throwing the whole population of the West Highlands on public 
charity, are all touched on, as also the later phases of the 
Highland question. 

Allusion has been made to the large number of sheep reared in 
Scotland as far back as the Fourteenth Century. The discovery 
which was made in the beginning of the present Century, of the 
use to which the Highland mountains could be put as grazing for 
these animals, made an enormous addition to the natural produce 
of the country, the difference being computed to be that between 
£600,000 and £4,200,000, all added to the comfort and re- 
sources of mankind. But this change, on the whole a highly 
beneficial one, involved, in many cases, the removal of the 

VOL. XI. c 
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smaller tenants, in order to convert their holdings into winterings 
for the sheep. Dr. Skene remarks (Celtic Scotland, LL., p. 3738) 
that ‘the old servile condition of the small tenants, by which 
they were attached to the soil and could not be severed from it, 
which is usually regarded as an oppressive custom, would prob- 
ably have been valued at the time as a privilege.’ The larger 
number of those who were thus dispossessed, however, found a 
refuge in emigration: but, overcharged as are some of the 
pictures which have been presented to us of Highland evictions, 
there were, no doubt, instances—exceptional it is to be believed— 
where unnecessary harshness was practised to individuals in 
carrying out this desirable if unpopular improvement. A fuller 
acknowledgment of this fact would—it will appear to some 
readers—not have detracted from the cogency of the Duke’s 
general argument. 

Scotland as it Was and as it Is, must be admitted to be a very 
important and suggestive contribution to the history of land 
economy in Scotland; and it is to be hoped that it may have 
some influence in inducing the Highlanders to regard as false 
friends those visionary enthusiasts who would lead them to look 
back with sentimental regret on the wretched era of clanship, 
and those still more mischievous orators whose panacea is the 
forcible dispossession of the owners of the soil. Indolence and 
over-population have in later times been the two sources of the 
evils from which the Highlanders have suffered. The former, in 
the belief of the present writer, is matter, not of race, but of 
habit: and ‘there is a growing conviction among thoughtful 
people that the true cure for both ills is to be found in coloniza- 
tion, that is to say, not the unregulated emigration of past times, 
when isolated individuals were too often landed in a semi-helpless 
state on a foreign shore, but a scheme like that naw advocated 
by Lord Meath, by which opportunity is given to whole families 
and communities to make a fresh start in a new country, sur- 
rounded with their home associations, and provided on their arrival 
with land, farm buildings, and implements of husbandry. 

Grorce BURNETT. 
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Art. Il.—THE PANAMA CANAL. 


‘ v4 E declare que le Canal de Panama sera plus facile 4 commencer, 

& termuner, et & entretenir que le Canal de Suez. FERDINAND 
DE LEssEPs.’ Such is the statement on which, made on the Ist 
November, 1879, M. de Lesseps brought before the trusting 
peasantry of France his insane scheme for piercing the Cor- 
dilleras. We propose to enable our readers to form their own 
opinion as to the character of the statement and its propagators. 

The Suez Canal, as is well known to many of us, is essentially 
the re-opening, through loose sands deposited within historic 
times, of a navigable channel; closely resembling one which, 
twenty-four centuries ago, was opened in the same locality by the 
Egyptian monarch Neco. Fully half of the waterway liesthrough 
marshes and lagunes, where a little dredging is all that is re- 
quisite. No work of art, it is remarked by an eminent English 
engineer, occurs on the whole course of the Canal, except the 
piers or jetties at the entrance. Only one cutting of any magni- 
tude is effected ; and not more than a single kilometre has a 
depth exceeding 50 feet above the water level. The locality 
is readily accessible, the climate is good, the Government lent 
all its resources to facilitate the work ; and the existing traffic 
only awaited the opening of the communication to avail itself 
of a route which effected an immense saving in the time of 
transport between Europe and India. 

The estimate of M. de Lesseps for this very simple work, for 
which he obtained the concession, was £6,480,000 ; which ‘was 
raised to £8,000,000 in order to allow for the payment of inte- 
rest out of capital, An English contractor would have gladly 
undertaken the work at the price. Under the management of 
M. de Lesseps, by the end of 1882, the sum of £20,000,000 had 
been expended in opening a water way 20 feet deep, and only 
72 feet wide at the bottom, instead of the 144 feet which the 
concession stipulated ; and a further sum of £8,000,000 is now 
in course of expenditure in order to bring up the width to that 
of the original plan, giving a total of 28 millions for: work esti- 
mated at 8 millions sterling. 

Notwithstanding this wasteful expenditure, the sa steady 
stream of traffic, when once allowed to seek this natural chan- 
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nel, was such as to pay some 16 per cent. to the shareholders 
of this enterprise. It may be noted that in June 1884, when 
the beneficial return to the Viceroy and to England, who had 
found £8,407,727 of the capital, was £495,637, the beneficial 
return to the ‘promoters, who had found £260 of the capital, 
was £462,332; and the value of the ‘ parts de fondateur,’ repre- 
senting 10 per cent. of the profits on working, which were is- 
sued at 5000 francs each, stood, on 15th November, 1880, at 
380,000 each, as stated in No. 30 of the Bulletin du Canal In- 
terocéanique. Having said thus much we hope to be relieved 
from the necessity of referring any more to the Suez Canal ; 
the experience of which is a matter entirely apart from that, of 
a canal through the deadly Isthmus of Panama, attaining a 
depth of upwards of 360 teet of cutting. 

The latter work, if practicable as designed, would cut 
asunder the backbone of the New World ; and open a channel 
which, if the sea gained free admission to it, might so alter the 
hydraulic conditions of the tropical oceans as materially to af- 
fect the climate of England. It contained, as a scheme, almost 
every conceivable element of difficulty. That at any outlay 
of money its construction is physically possible, is not the 
opinion of many disinterested experts. That it is financially 
impossible was very clearly foreshadowed in the Edinburgh 
Review, in April 1882. The frightful mass of evidence that has 
accumulated since that date confirms the opinion expressed by 
the editor of the Economiste Frangais, in August 1885, to the 
effect that in the history of the Canal ‘ we shall see the most 
terrible financial disaster of the Nineteenth Century.’ Thisis the 
translation into plain English of the words of M. de Lesseps on 
October 22nd, 1879 :—‘ L’operation de la construction d'un Canal 
entre la Mediterranee et la mer Rouge était bien plus difficile que 
Pouverture maritime entre [ Océan Atlantique et ? Océan Paci- 
Jique. 

From the time when Cortes wrote to the Emperor Charles 
V. of his anxiety to discover a natural strait between the 
Eastern and Western coasts of the American continent, to the 
present day, the idea of forming an artificial channel has never 
failed to exercise a wonderful fascination. For a brief historic 
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notice of the many schemes brought forward only to be aban- 
doned, we refer the reader to a little work entitled, .The Panama 
Canal: its History, its Political Aspects, and its, Difficulties, by 
J. C. Rodrigues, LL.B, (London, 1885), which brings down the 
history of the project to June, 1885. The figures given by 
Mr. Rodrigues are carefully taken from the official publications 
of the Canal Company, and are thoroughly reliable. But much 
has to be added to them, and that of a very unequivocal nature. 
The official publications of the Company distinctly prove that 
the flagrant case of misrepresentation exposed by Mr. Rodrigues 
errs only on the side of moderation. 

On the strength of studies which the Compte Rendu of the 
proceedings of the ‘International Congress’ of 1879 shows to 
have been comprised within the term of fourteen days, M. de 
Lesseps declared that he had found the solution of the secular 
problem, which had been regarded as an enigma for nearly 400 
years. How he arrived at the conclusion, we leave Mr. 
Rodrigues to explain. What are some of the main features of 
his project we will proceed to point out. 

The continents of North and South America are connected 
by a mountain range, which bends in a semi-circle round the 
north of the Bay of Panama, giving to that piece of water the 
appearance of the submerged crater of a mighty volcano. A 
line running N. N. W. from the centre of the crater crosses the 
lowest pass as yet known of the ridge, which is a saddle-backed 
depression, three hundred and thirty feet above the level of the 
sea. The ridge rises on either side to the height of 400 and 
620 feet. From this watershed descend on the one side the 
head stream and affluents of the Obispo, which falls into the 
Atlantic, in the Bay of Limon, after a course of some 35 miles; 
and on the other side the waters of the Rio Grande, which has 
a course of some 15 miles to the Pacific at the Bay of Panama. 
Each of these rivers is of a torrential character, and each receives 
important affluents, falling in at right angles, on both banks. 
The most important of these is the Chagres, which falls into 
the Obispo at Matachin, about 27 miles from the sea, on its right 
or eastern bank. The Chagres drains an unsurveyed district, 
of at least 1500 square miles in area, which is subject to a tro- 
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pical rainfall, exceeding 120 inches in depth in the year. Its 
flood volume is fourfold that of the heaviest flood ever seen in 
the valley of the Thames; and its waters have been known to 
rise as much as 40 feet from the rainfall of a single day. 

It is not safe to assert that the canalisation of these two 
main streams, the Obispo and the Rio Grande, by well con- 
sidered works, involving a series of locks, and thus following the 
natural rise of the country to the height of some 120 feet above 
the sea, and a cutting of some ten milesin length, at this level 
to unite the two, is impossible. Far less would any engineer 
of repute be disposed to stake his character on the assertion 
that it was practicable, in the absence of these detailed surveys, 
and volumetric measurements, which as yet do not exist. A 
cutting of 240 feet in depth would still have to be executed, 
through material which proves to be of a slippery nature ; and 
at what slope the cutting could stand, exposed, as it would be, 
to a tropical rainfall, there are no data for calculating. The 
summit pond could not be made at a much higher level 
than 120 feet, for want of a steady supply of water. The ar- 
rangements for protecting a line of water communication from 
the rush of the torrents of the wet season, laden as they are 
with floating timber and other debris, would require very 
anxious care, and are as yet beyond the limits of practical ex- 
perience. Commander Lull, of the United States navy, and 
Mr. Menocal, civil engineer, in 1875 made surveys for a line of ~ 
this description, which was 42 miles from sea to sea, rising by 
24 locks, with a lift of 10-3 feet each, to a level of 124 feet, 
and passing over the Chagres by a viaduct 1,900 feet long, and 
44 feet above the bed of the river. This last outcome of very 
numerous surveys by nine different routes never had any exist- 
ence but on paper; but it is mentioned as shewing the extraor- 
dinary difficulties which competent engineersfound to accompany 
any effort to pass over this portion of the isthmus by water. 

Superable or insuperable, however, the difficulties of such a 
work would not be one tenth of those opposed to the ignorant 
scheme of M. de Lesseps, which is no other than to run a level 
open track from sea to sea across this mountain barrier. 
The mere bulk of excavation required, which is by no means 
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the most serious feature of the case, has been successively 
stated by M. de Lesseps and his officers at 46,000,000, 
75,000,000, and 125,000,000 cubic metres. Judging from the 
contents of the heaviest section, that of Culebra, which is said 
to contain 25,000,000 metres in a length of two kilometres (a 
volume which is calculated at slopes that would be impossible 
to stand), it is more likely than otherwise that the third estimate 
is not more reliable than either the first or the second. But 
whether we estimate the Culebra cutting at 25, or with the 
Commission of the Academy of Sciences, at 37 millions of 
cubic metres, only 1,500,000 cubic metres had been removed 
from it by the beginning of 1886, to which have to be added 
608,000 for that year, and 481,000 for the first six months of 
1887. The rate of progress of this key work of the whole 
system, on which the date of opening the Canal must under 
any circumstances depend, six years after the date at which 
work was to be commenced (according to M. de Lesseps’ pro- 
mises on 3rd March, 1881), ‘all along the Canal, including the 
hard rock mountain of Culebra,’ is alone enough to decide the 
question of the intelligence and good faith of a scheme, the 
promoters of which have already incurred liabilities to the 
amount of upwards of 65 millions of pounds sterling. 

The idea of a level canal involves the dispossession of 
the great rivers above-named of their natural channels 
and outfalls. The Obispo, before and after its junction 
with the Chagres, crosses the line of canal 46 times, 
and the Rio Grande crosses it 11 times, at levels ranging 
from 5, 8, or 10 to 200 feet above the level of the intended 
bottom. The effect of a very moderate flood in either 
river would be the utter destruction of the Canal, if admitted, 
New channels must therefore be cut to carry off the torrent 
water, and to preserve the navigable water way. As the 
affluents fall in on both sides, new channels must be cut on 
both sides of the Canal to carry off their waters. And as the 
flood volume of the Chagres alone would more than fill the cross 
section of the Canal, it is clear that the excavation necessary for 
the two lateral side channels would not be inferior to that for 
the Canal itself, in its lower reaches, To diminish this prodigious 
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bulk of cutting it has from the first been proposed to erect an 
enormous dam across the pass between two hills through which 
the Chagres flows near Matachin, with the view of impounding 
its flood waters, and drawing them off at the still considerable 
rate of 400 metres per second, which is the volume of the 
Thames in flood. But in his last report, terrified as it should 
seem by the near approach of a catastrophe he must know to 
be inevitable, M. de Lesseps announces a ‘simplification,’ of 
his plans by omitting the construction of the Gamboa dam. 
This would involve, either the destruction of everything done 
below Matachin by the first flood of the Chagres (which after 
all might be hailed as an escape from an impasse), or the quad- 
rupling of the size of the 27 miles of lateral channel on the right 
hand bank of the Canal, from Matachin to the sea. 

The excavation for the navigable canal and for the two lateral 
water courses between Matachin and the sea, is by no means the 
most formidable part of the earthwork proposed by M. de Lesseps. 
From the 45th to the 59th kilometre, measured from Colon, 
extends a solid block of hill, rising to the height of 358 feet 
above the proposed bed of the canal], and estimated by the canal 
authorities to contain 72,000,000 cubic metres of excavation. 
That this enormous figure is far below the probable amount of 
work to be done is shewn by the fact that the 2 kilometres 
forming the Culebra section are included in it, as before seen, 
at 25,000,000 cubic metres. That estimate, however, is based on 
the assumption of the existence of a large portion of solid rock, 
standing nearly perpendicular, while the softer material has 
slopes of 1 to 1. So steep a slope may well be regarded as im- 
practicable ; to flatten it will enormously increase the work to be 
done. Even if 1} to 1 slopes are substituted for 1 to 1, the 
contents of the 2 kilometres will be increased by one third; and 
only 1,500,000 cubic metres are returned as excavated at Culebra 
up to the spring of 1886. Lieutenant Rogers says that 78,000 
cubic metres of earth slipped back into the cutting in that year, 
which it took six weeks to remove. Thus supposing that there 
may be some error in the statement that the mountain is moving 
bodily towards the axis of the canal, it is evident that the 72 
millions of cubic metres to be excavated might not improbably 
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expand to twice that volume. It is precisely in the loftiest part 
of the hill, according to the borings, that the earth is softest and 
most treacherous. Nor is it possible to say at what slope an 
earth cutting of so tremendous a depth could stand under a 
tropical rainfall, even when the Obispo and its affluents have 
been conducted from their present beds, and the sides of the 
canal have been protected from their ravages. 

Again, the estimate of 25 millions of cubic metres is based on 
a section which crosses the ridge at the lowest point, at the 
contour line of 100 metres above the sea-level. But from this 
point the ridge rises on the West to 120, and on the East to 190 
metres; and the edge of the eastern slope of the cutting, if set 
out at 14 to 1, cuts the contour line of 160 metres, It is unsafe 
to estimate the contents of the section, therefore, at less than 37 
millions of cubic metres, and when we are told by Lieutenant 
Rogers that ‘ the little ridge on the left is a mixture of sand and 
clay and conglomerate,’ and that ‘during the rainy season the 
surface deposit becomes saturated with water, and the increased 
weight, coupled with the incline, causes the deposit to slide over 
the smooth surface of the clay into the canal excavation works,’ 
we can give no assurance that 50 millions of metres may not here 
call for removal. ‘ Worse than all,’ adds Lieutenant Rogers, 
‘the mountain on the left side of the cut is found to be moving 
bodily towards the axis of the canal, at an annual rate of from 
12 to 18 inches, owing to the cutting away of its lower support.’ 
What will be the case if the cutting is carried 200 feet lower ? 

It should be observed, with reference to these quantities, that 
three different sections, published from time to time by the 
Canal Company, differ not only from each other (which might 
be the result of improved accuracy) but from the plans which 
they accompany. On the first the Culebra cutting is figured as 
286 feet deep to sea level. On the second it scales to 333, and 
on the third to 358 feet above the bed of the Canal. The river 
crossings on the third section differ not only in distances but in 
numbers from those shown on the plans. 

The deepest part of the Culebra cutting is 9 kilometres from 
the point where the Chagres falls into the Obispo. It is evident 
that unless the material for the Gamboa dam be taken from the 
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upper parts of the cuttings through the mountains it will have to 
be carried up hill; and that if the material is only taken out and 
piled alongside, it will have to be moved a second time, if sub- 
sequently used for the dam. But even if, with the most exact 
proportion, the 26,000,000 cubic metres of the Gamboa dam be 
all carried from the upper parts of the Obispo, Emperador, and 
Culebra cuttings, what is to be done with the remaining bulk? 
To pile this on the sides of a cutting of from 200 to 350 feet in 
depth will be not only a stupendous undertaking, but a direct 
invitation to disaster. And the doubts before expressed as to the 
adequacy of the surveys and estimates are not diminished by the 
fact that Lieutenant M‘Lean, who was sent to report on the 
Canal works in January, 1885, gives the width on the surface of 
the deepest cut on the Culebra at 820 feet, whereas it comes to 
1028 feet at slopes of 14 to 1, starting above the solid rock. 

It is difficult to form any practical estimate of the cost of 
excavations conducted on such a scale. Even in England it has 
been found to be the case that the cost of the last work to be 
executed on a railway has been seven times as much, per cubic 
yard, as that of the first work commenced on it. But what will 
be the cost of raising rock, or softer material, to heights of from 
200 to 350 feet; heights that will in some parts be doubled by 
that of the banks into which the excavated material has to be 
piled? If contracts are now made, as we are assured, at 6s. 44d. 
per cubic metre, will 40s. per cubic metre be enough to allow for 
the last 20 or 30 feet of the Emperador and Culebra cuttings? 
Again, the distance for which the material will have to be con- 
veyed from the main cuttings into the Gamboa dam, even if 
uphill work can be avoided, will alone be a formidable item in 
the cost of that necessary preliminary to the safety of the lower 
part of the Canal. 

If it be asked for what end this enormous cost has been so 
wantonly expended, the only explanation that can be offered is 
that conditions have been adhered to as a question of amour 
propre, when they had been once announced in ignorance of en- 
gineering principles. It may not, indeed, be possible to save 
much more than one-third of the depth of the deepest cutting by 
the use of locks; but that any feasible estimate of a canal rising 
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by the usual mode to the level of the Chagres at Matachin, must 
be at least trebled by the effort to run in the sea level to that 
point, there can be little doubt. That a level canal is, when 
practical, preferable to a locked canal may be readily admitted. 
But the balance between the cost to be saved by each ten feet of 
lockage, and the time to be added to the transit in order to pass 
the locks, is one that every engineer should know how to strike ; 
although the question does not seem to have been raised with re- 
spect to the case to which it most critically applies. 

It will be difficult for an engineer to review the above cited 
facts, taken, as they chiefly are, from the very meagre informa- 
tion furnished by the Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique, without 
arriving at the conclusion that the Panama question has never 
yet been properly investigated as a matter of either scientific or 
practical engineering. If any doubt remain, M. de Lesseps has 
said enough to dispel it. So lately as on Ist August, 1886, he 
reiterated his assertion of 1879, ‘that with the 600 millions com- 
prised in the provisions of the International Congress of 1879 the 
completion of the Canal of Panama will be assured before the 
end of 1889,’ It is millions of francs of which he speaks, not, as 
the reader fresh to the subject might suppose, of pounds. ‘A 
‘canal with locks,’ says M. de Lesseps, ‘ is necessarily temporary 
in its character.’ ‘There will not be sufficient time for the con 
struction of locks. We shall make them later on.’ The Pana- 
ma Canal, he told his shareholders in 1884, is really easier than 
the Suez Canal. The whole matter is excavation, pure and sim- 
ple. ‘The Canal would be ready on January 1, 1888.’ It is in 
reliance on a judgment that may be guaged from these utter- 
_ances that no less a sum than 66,000,000 has been coaxed from 
the thrifty and trusting peasantry of France, without making any 
serious impression on the work that was to have been completed 
for £24,000,000. 

The chief engineering problems which remain for solution on 
the Isthmus of Panama, after those of the floods of the Chagres, 
the current and floods of the Obispo and its affluents, and the 
disposal of the vast mass of earth which must be removed to 
form the Canal, are satisfactorily disposed of, are those which 
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concern the Pacific slope of the Cordilleras, and the lock, break- 
water, and other arrangements for access from both oceans. 

From the 55th to the 65th kilometre of the Canal, as shewn 
on the plans, the Rio Grande crosses and recrosses the axis of the 
waterway (as was before seen to be the case with the Obispo on 
the Eastern slope) eleven times. Its first crossing is at the height 
of 146 feet above the bed of the Canal; and while most of the 
affluents fall in from the West, the discharge is to the East of the 
waterway which it is intended to navigate. The three consecu- 
tive sections of the line which are thus complicated contain an 
estimated bulk of 27 millions of cubic metres of cutting, for the 
Canal alone, without any allowance for the river deviation. 
This difficulty is but another case of the problem before pre- 
sented by the Obispo. 

The tidal rise and fall at Panama has a range of 21 feet at or- 
dinary springs, and of 27°6 in extreme cases. Such a movement 
of the water renders it indispensable to close this end of the 
Canal by a lock; and the sum of £480,000 was allowed for that 
purpose in the earliest estimates for the undertaking. It has 
thus been a misrepresentation to speak of the Canal as being 
made without locks. But we are now told that the ‘simplification’ 
of the works of the Canal is to extend to the abandonment of the 
tidal work. 

Seven kilometres at the Panama end of the line are to be 
dredged below the present bottom of the bay. Without giving 
implicit credence to the latest reports as to the inefficient work 
of the dredgers here, it is obvious that the question of the main- 
tenance of a navigable channel at a depth which, towards the 
shore, reaches many feet below the sea coast bottom line, is one 
of some gravity. 

At Colon, or Aspinwall, on the Atlantic, 350,000 cubic metres 
of earth have been formed into a wharf or platform, which was in- 
tended to serve for the protection of the harbour, as well as for 
the site of the administration buildings, shops, and landing stages. 
But the-continuous storms of 1885 showed the necessity of con- 
structing a gigantic stone dam north of the bay; a work which 
at present exists only on paper. The estimate made in 1879 for 
the Aspinwall breakwater was £400,000. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that nothing in any 
way resembling the detailed estimate of a responsible engineer 
has ever yet been brought before the world, as shewing the 
probable cost of the Panama Canal. As to those points for 
which direct calculation is practicable, the history of the manner 
in which they have been from time to time represented is not 
reassuring, The total excavation for the work was estimated, by 
the ‘Congress’ of 1879, at 46,150,000 cubic metres. This was 
raised in the following year, by the ‘International Commission,’ 
to 75,000,000 cubic metres. In the report of July, 1885, M. de 
Lesseps admits that it will reach 120,000,000 cubic metres. 
Herr Beyeler, in the autumn of 1886, gives 131,000,000 cubic 
metres for the Canal proper, and 2,000,000 for river diversions. 
The comparison of these quantities with the section shews that 
they contemplate slopes far steeper than experience points out as 
safe, or even practicable; and he would be a bold man who 
should assert that the plans now put forward on paper could be 
executed with a less volume than 200,000,000 cubic metres of 
excavation. Assuming that 40,000,000 cubic metres have been, 
up to this time, excavated, including the sand and mud dredged 
at both ends of the line, the utmost rate of progress yet attained 
is such as to require 13 years from the present time for the 
removal of the remaining quantity of earth-work, or 10} years 
for the removal of the net quantity set down by Herr Beyeler. 
The present annual charge for interest and amortisation, paid out 
of capital, is £2,668,000, a charge that is increasing at the rate 
of £500,000 a year; so that, if money should continue to be 
forthcoming on demand, upwards of £60,000,000 will be required 
for interest by the date of the completion of the Canal, if effected 
by 1899. This is without allowing a single farthing for the 
prosecution of the work. 

Thus while the materials do not exist for a reliable engineering 
estimate of the cost of a level canal from Colon to Panama, 
certain figures may be set down with sufficient accuracy to render 
more research somewhat unnecessary. In July, 1887 (under 
reserve of any small corrections for the amortisation of shares and 
the receipt of interest) the Panama Canal Company was respon- 
sible for a share and loan capital to the aggregate amount of 
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£55,000,000, of which they were supposed to have from 
£2,000,000 to £9,000,000 in hand. The new loan, as then pro- 
posed, would have raised this capital amount to £75,000,000, and 
as actually effected, to £66,000,000. Interest on this sum, and 
on the future necessary additions, will amount to £60,000,000. 
Management in Parijs and-at the Isthmus comes to £4,000,000. 
For the Gamboa dam, the tidal lock, and the breakwater, 
£8,000,000 has been estimated. There remains the bulk of the 
unexecuted cutting, which it would be a very sanguine estimate 
to put as low as £50,000,000. The resulting total of £168,000,000 
allows nothing for the probable excess in the volume of the cutting, 
for rebate, discount, and commission on the sums yet to be raised, or 
for contingencies, among which must rank the improbability that 
the price of 10s. per cubic metre will be enough to cover repairs 
and renewals of working stock, as well as cost of labour. 

But, taking the expenditure up to 30th June last at £46,000,000, 
with £9,000,000 in hand, the balance of £113,000,000 will be 
required in cash. As the company are already raising money at 
56 per cent. discount, it cannot be assumed that this balance will 
be obtainable on more favourable terms. That being so, to raise 
113 millions in cash will increase the capital to £256,800,000, 
giving a gross total of £311,800,000, or a cost of 63 millions 
sterling per mile as the price of the Canal when complete. 

In consideration of this outlay the shareholders are to enjoy 
the privilege of charging 12s. 6d. per ton on the shipping using 
the Canal. At the present cost of steam navigation, it will be 
necessary to save 1500 miles distance on a voyage in order to 
make it worth while to pay this charge. This may to some ex- 
tent account for the variation in the estimates of probable traffic, 
from the 1,625,000 tons of Mr. Church, or the 1,313,602 
tons of Mr. Nimmo, to the 7,000,000 tons of M. Levasseur. 
But supposing the American statistics to be wrong, and 
the sanguine guess of the French academician to be right, the 
gross return at the maximum rate would hardly furnish one 
fourth of the interest which the Company have bound themselves 
to pay, without allowing a single penny for the costly item of 
‘ administration,’ or for the maintenance of the canal. It might, 
therefore, have been better for all parties to consult a competent 
engineer at an earlier stage of the project. 
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We pause in the enumeration of the engineering difficulties, 
so wantonly invited and disregarded, not for want of matter, but 
for want of space. We have probably said enough on this part 
of the subject, and must turn to the financial outlook. 

The Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique is a fortnightly publica- 
tion, by means of which the directors of the Panama Canal 
communicate to the shareholders and loanholders such accounts 
of the financial and engineering state and progress of the enter- 
prise, as from time to time they think desirable. By a careful 
collation of the whole series of Bulletins, it is thus possible, not 
only to arrive at some notion of the conditions of the undertaking 
at any definite date, but also to compare the outcome of facts 
with the original statements and estimates. 

In July, 1879, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps concluded an arrange- 
ment with M. Bonaparte Wyse and his associates, for the 
purchase of a concession granted to the latter by the Columbian 
Government, for a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. On the 
23rd of that month, M. de Lesseps published his first prospectus, 
inviting subscriptions for 800,000 shares of 500 francs each, 
giving a capital of £16,000,000. The shares were not taken up. 
In November, 1880,—we refer to the book of Mr. Rodrigues for 
what occurred in the interval—a second prospectus was issued, 
for 600,000 shares ; and upwards of 1,200,000 shares were then 
applied for by 102,230 subscribers. The Company was thus 
constituted, with a capital of £12,000,000, in 600,000 £20 shares. 

These shares have been paid up in full, and the Company has 
contracted the following loans. 

1882—250,000 obligations, at 5 per cent., £5,000,000 

1883—600,000 obligations, at 3 per cent., 12,000,000 

1884—341,292 obligations, at 4 per cent., 6,825,840 

1885— 68,375 obligations, at 4 per cent., - 1,367,500 

1886—458,802 new obligations, at 3 per cent., 18,352,080 

1887—258,887 new obligations, 2nd series, at 

3 per cent., - ; - - - 10,355,680 


£53,901,100 
Making a total capital, in August 1887, of - £65,901,100 


(less a certain number of obligations paid off 
by the operation of the sinking fund). 
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The six issues of Loan above specified are credited in the 
annual accounts as having produced in cash :— 


1882—£4,375,000, being a discount of 12-5 per cent. 
1883— 6,840,000 » - 43° 
1884-5—6,078,440 * » 33°4 

1886— 8,059,499 mn - 55°0 

1887— 4,556,409 a 0 56:0 


£29,909,348 44°5 


The work to be done was estimated in 1879 as follows :— 


Canal—soft soil, - 17,300,000 cubic metres. 
hard soil, - 5,650,000 
solid rock, - 23,200,000 


” 


” 


46,150,000 cubic metres, 
River diversions, francs, - - 17,000,000 
Dam for Chagres, _,, - ~ 25,000,000 
Tide lock, etc., i - - 23,000,000 
Contingencies, - - - =- 25 percent. 
Total, without interest, administration, etc., £30,550,000 


A ‘ Revised Estimate’ was prepared in 1880, which raised the 
amount of cutting to 75,000,000 cubic metres, and the total cost, 
allowing only 10 per cent. for contingencies, to £33,748,000. 

A ‘Rectified Estimate’ was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1880, amounting to - - - £28,000,000. 


The estimate of the excavations drawn up in 1885, dividing 
the 45°88 miles of the Canal into 12 sections, was as follows :— 

Sections. Cubic Metres. 

Colon, - - - - 2,000,000 

Gatun, - - - - 4,000,000 

Bohio Soldado,  - - 6,000,000 

Tavernilla, - - - 12,000,000 

San Pablo, - 7,000,000 

Gorgone, - 11,000,000 

Obispo, - 12,000,000 
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Emperador, 2”,000,000 
Culebra, 25,000,000 
Paraiso, 10,000,000 
Corozal, 
on at ; 17,000,000 
"131,000,000 
River diversions, - - 20,000,000 


Total, - - - 151,000,000 cub. metres 


The cash expenditure to the end of June, 1886, was returned 
in the Annual Jnventatre for 1887 at £24,606,927. Of this sum 
had been expended on— 

Purchase of Panama Canal, - £3,755,128 
Offices, Barracks, Furniture, etc., 1,203,120 
Plant and Stores, - - - 3,674,224 
Works and administration in Isthmus, 9,488,488 
Administration, Interest, etc.,  - 6,485,967 


£24,606,927 

The realisable assets at this date are returned at £5,297,558. 
The annual interest for which the Company are liable, with the 
addition of one-half per cent. on the loans for sinking fund, 
amounts to £2,668,458. The rebates on the issue of loans amount 
to £23,991,752, making the total cost of administration and fin- 
ancing, to June 30, 1886, (including the rebate on the 1887 
loan) £30,497,419 

Thus it will be seen that on 30th June, 1887, the Company 
had partially completed Jess than one-fourth of the earthwork 
admitted to be necessary in order to open the Canal. In effect- 
ing this, besides purchasing the railway on terms that are said to 
pay two per cent., they have already spent more than twice as 
much money as, in 1880, M. de Lesseps declared to be sufficient 
for the entire work. Their original share capital of £12,000,000 
is now burdened with a debt of £53,900,000, and the Company’s 
powers of raising money for the continuance of the work is mea- 
sured by the fact that little more than half of the money which 
they endeavoured to borrow in July last, at the enormous dis- 
count of 56 per cent., has been offered; although, in 1880, there 
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were more than two applicants for each share for which the sub- 
scription was opened. 

It would be hardly necessary to go into the details of the above 
colossal sums, but for the fact that the relation between the rate 
of progress maintained and the expenditure regulates the inci- 
dence of the interest to be paid (or owed) out of capital. The 
annual expenditure, not taking into account the rebate and 
discount on securities, but only the sums realised in cash by the 
directors, have been as under. In a parallel column will be found 
the total cube of excavation returned in the Bulletin as effected. 


Year ending Francs, Cubic Metres. * 
June 1881, - 42,792,364 
1882, - 107,830,852 
1883, . 78,086,110 - . 1,103,703 
1884, - 125,296,865 - 5,499,599 
1885, - 131,302,898 - 7,659,016 
1886, - 154,244,369 - 10,499,000 


1887, not yet rendered - 12,413,000 


Thus the gross total expenditure to 30th June, 1886, amounts 
to 640,156,446 francs; and the excavation to that date to 
24,761,318 cubic metres; and to 37,174,318 cubic metres (out 
of at least 151,000,000) by 30th June, 1887. 

Comment on the above figures is superfluous, A very slight 
command of arithmetic is enough to show how far the promises of 
M. de Lesseps are likely to be kept, and how far the editor of the 
Economiste Frangais is in the wrong when he says ‘ chaque parole 
de M. de Lesseps 2st démentie au bout de quelques mois.’ The 
matter is too grave for a smile; or the juxtaposition of two 
Reuter’s telegrams would be enough to excite one. On the 18th 
December, 1886, we find the announcement, ‘At a meeting 
of the Geographical Society, M. de Lesseps again declared that 
the Panama Canal would be open for traffic in 1889.’ On Ist 
November, 1887, comes the despatch, ‘ At yesterday’s sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences, Count Ferdinand de Lesseps announced 
that the Panama Canal would be open by the third of February, 
1890. He added that the works would not be entirely completed 
by that date, but that the passage would be free for the transit 
of twenty ships daily, and he estimated that even this amount of 
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traffic would give a receipt of from 90 to 100 million francs per 
annum. And M. de Lesseps was aware, when he made the first 
statement, that in the previous June he had not completed one- 
sixth part of his estimated excavation; and when he made the 
second statement he was aware that a year’s work had only raised 
the proportion by eight per cent. ‘ La somme de 700 millions de 
francs, he states in his Report for the year ending June, 1885, 
sera le céut du canal maritime le jour de son inauguration. ‘It 
is an operation, he said on March 3, 1881, ‘the exact mathe- 
matics of which are perfectly well known, and the grandeur of 
the effort to be made does not at all trouble the enterprising 
contractors to whom you will supply the means of carrying out 
the effort.’ The canal proper, he adds, will cost 430,000,000 
francs, including the side channels to dispose of the water of the 
Chagres and the Rio Grande. The other expenses with the 
canal, such as the barrage of the Chagres, the culverts from the 
artificial lake, the improvéments of the ports, will come to 
46,000,000 francs, and the tide lock, reservoirs, lighthouses, etc., 
will amount to 36,000,000 francs more, thus making a total for 
all work of 512,000,000 francs. Going back to November, 
1880, we find, on the same authority, ‘the Universal Company 
shall be constituted with a capital of 300,000,000 francs. It 
being estimated that the total expense will reach 600,000,000 
francs, the sums necessary to make up the difference will be 
provided, as the work proceeds, by the issue of the debentures, so 
that the shareholders may benefit from greater profits in the 
enterprise.’ So large has this benefit become—in imagination— 
that instead of this £12,000,000, thus allotted for their advan- 
tage the shareholders have already enjoyed the privilege of 
contributing £53,901,100, ‘secured’ by the debentures of the 
company; and he would be a bold man who should say that the 
canal is now by one hour nearer its opening than was the case in 
1881. 

The terms on which what are pleasantly called the ‘ Loans’ of 
1886 and 1887, have been raised are so unprecedented, that we 
can not but think that they are likely hereafter to bring the 
inventors and promoters within the hard grasp of the code 
Napoleon. Let us cite the account given by an English journal, 
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the St. James’ Gazette, which has all along shown a particular 
acquaintance with the misdeeds of the managers of the Suez and 
of the Panama Canals. We there find, on 23rd July, 1887, the 


following paragraphs :— 


‘The financing of the last Panama loan is certainly unique. How far it 
is to be taken as a new point of departure for persons in need of money it 
is for the financier to say. But for a plain man, who does not profess to 
go much beyond the four simple rules of arithmetic, the subjoined facts 
are matter for perplexity, only tempered by confidence in the skill of the 
great author of the scheme. 

‘Taking round numbers (the full issue proposed was not taken up last 
year), the loans asked for in 1886 and 1887, and intimated as wanted for 
1888, amount to £24,000,000 in cash, or £8,000,000 for each year. They 
are issued at over 56 per cent. discount. Thus, taking one series, the 
company receives £8,000,000 in cash (less bankers’ commission, etc.) for 
which they become indebted to the lenders in the sum of £18,18,818. 
Interest for the first year amounts to £545,054. To this has to be added 
the repayment of 6,000 obligations, drawn by lot—say £240,000 ; so that 
the cost of the loan for the first year is £785,454. For the second year 
the payment will be £7,200 less, owing to the extinction of the obligations 
purchased by the sinking-fund. At the end of ten years the debt of the 
cowpany, in respect to this loan, will have been reduced to £16,020,818. 
The sum of £5,130,540 will have deen paid in interest, and the sum of 
£469,460 (less any bankers’ charges) will remain on hand. 

‘If we apply this simple calculation to the whole loan, the indebtedness of 
the company in respect to it, by the year 1898, will be £48,000,000, and 
the cash then in hand from the loan will be £1,400,000. The operation is 
a simple one, the calculation is readily made—not a sixpence of the 
proceeds of the loan will have been expended on the works. Fifteen 
millions sterling will have been paid in interest ; seven and a half millions 
sterling will have been repaid to the drawers of lucky numbers ; a debt of 
forty-eight millions will have been contracted : and the result will be that 
the company has about enough cash left to carry on the operations for 
another half-year. 

‘ As far as the civilizing mission of France, the fidelity of M. de Lesseps 
to his past, and considerations of that high order are concerned, I do not 
pretend to be a judge. But on the low and vulgar level of £ s. d. I should 
like very much if M. de Lesseps would explain how the shareholders are to 
benefit by the transaction ; and what effect the money obtained by these 
loans will have on the prosecution of the works of the canal. If the third 
series of these ‘‘ obligations nouvelles” be issued, the capital of the 
company will stand at upwards of £90,000,000. The canal was to be 
opened for £24,000,000.’ 


Misstatements and desperate sapien of such magnitude are 
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unparallelled since the memorable days of Law and the South Sea 
Bubble. The popularity of M. de Lesseps in France has been 
extraordinary ; and he has not hesitated to make the fullest use 
of it. What will be the result when the 350,000 shareholders 
and bondholders of the Panama Company realise their true 
position, it is difficult to foretell. It will not be alone on the 
directors of the Company, who, while waiting for their share of 
3 per cent. of the net profits of the enterprise, draw £9,600 per 
annum as fees, that the full fury of the disappointed peasantry 
will be expended: the Government of July, 1886, have com- 
promised themselves in the affair in a way which may tell hardly 
on their successors. It is thought doubtful by men who are 
intimately acquainted with the state of France, whether Republi- 
can institutions can survive the discredit brought upon them by 
such flagrant cases of wild speculation, or of unblushing corrup- 
tion, as each day unveils, In June, 1885, M. de Lesseps applied to 
the Government for authorisation to issue a lottery loan of 600 
millions of francs. On receiving the application, the minister of 
public works sent, in December 1885, M. Rousseau, an engineer 
in chief of the Ponts et Chausseés, to Panama, to report on the 
state and prospects of the undertaking. It appears from the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, that M. 
Rousseau reported as to the impossibility of completing the canal 
in the time stated. About the same time M. Jacquier, also an 
engineer in chief of the same distinguished corps, who had been re- 
cently appointed Director of Works on the canal, gave his opinion 
that the construction of a canal without locks was impossible. 
The report of M. Rousseau, however, was suppressed. It was 
not allowed to see daylight, and information as to its contents 
was refused to an official application from this country. M. de 
Lesseps hastily withdrew his demand for an authorisation of his 
lottery loan; and on his own responsibility made that appeal 
for funds which has resulted in the receipt of £12,616,000, for 
which the Company has incurred a debt of £28,707,000. That 
a Government which had so far interfered in the matter, should 
allow such a procedure to go on under its eyes, while still with- 
holding from the public the only approach to an independent 
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report on the subject which had been drawn up, is a matter as 
to which, in all probability, we have not heard the last word. 

Not that there has been any want of effort to secure indepen- 
dent reports. The Government of the United States has made 
repeated attempts to obtain such information as to the state and 
prospects of the works. Lieut. R. Rodgers, in February 1884, 
Lieut. R. M. W. Brown, in July 1884, Lieut. R. H. M‘Lean, in 
January 1885, Lieut. Francis Winslow, in February 1886, Lieut. 
Kimball, in January 1886, and Lieut. Charles ©. Rogers, 
in March 1887, naval officers, were commissioned by the United 
States Government to ascertain and report as much information 
as they could gather. But the authority of any of these officers 
was a very different matter from that of a technical representative 
of the French Government. The New York Herald, and The 
American Engineer, of Chicago, also sent correspondents to the 
Isthmus. Herr Beyeler, a Swiss engineer, formerly engaged on 
the Canal, published a detailed statement in October 1886, under 
the title, The Truth about the Panama Canul. Of the faithful 
and painstaking work of Mr. Rodrigues, a correspondent of The 
New York Herald, we have already spoken. A volume published 
in 1886, under the title, Deux ans & Panama, gave a frightful 
picture of the climate and its effects on the European officers of 
the Company; but this work had the disadvantage of being 
anonymous. So also is the very graphic story, published in the 
last summer, under the title, Ze Canal de Panama, et ses Gaspil- 
lages, Lettres d'un Ingénieur, which has gone through six editions. 
These various statements, agreeing very fairly in the main, have 
failed to counteract the organised propaganda of the French 
press; or to break its silence as to any unpleasant or accurate 
facts about the proceedings on the Isthmus, 

Subject to the reserve as to authorship, the light thrown by 
the two last cited volumes on the want of engineering information 
and guidance, and the wholesale pillage organised on the Isthmus, 
is most startling. The correspondent of the New York Herald, 
writing in February, 1885, has told us that ‘the efficiency of the 
Jamaica negroes working on the Isthmus is about one fourth or 
one third that of the American labourers in America. They 
receive 4s, to 6s. per diem, which is like paying 12s. to 16s. in 
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considered ample wages. The machinists, who are nearly all 
Americans, get, Lieutenant Winslow says, 24s. a day, apiece. 
The excavators, locomotives, and other contractor’s plant, on 
which M. de Lesseps places such unbounded reliance, had cost, 
up to June, 1886, 82 millions of francs. The machinery in 
question had a nominal power of 52,400 horses. Herr Beyeler 
says that most of it is in a hopeless condition of rust and dirt. 
‘The high degree of humidity of the air destroys everything, and 
of the material enumerated only about half is at this moment 
fit for use. It may be asserted with equal confidence that should 
the period of construction be much prolonged a very large por- 
tion of this immense material must be renewed.’ In February, 
1885, Lieutenant Winslow had found that the rate of progress 
promised by M. de Lesseps would require 40 dredgers, while only 
ten were employed, and 127 excavators, where there were only 
42. Herr Beyeler, however, gives the number of 116 excavators 
and 36 dredgers—as existing at all events upon paper, but we have 
seen what he says as to their actual condition. 

Powerful as these machines, when properly constructed for the 
special work that they have to do, and properly managed, un- 
doubtedly are, they have not as yet, on the Panama works, earned 
much claim to the title of labour-saving machines. An English 
navvy will throw 16 cubic yards of earth into a waggon as high 
as his shoulder per day. This is, of course. only one of the 
elements of the cost of removing the earth work. But on 
ordinary English contract work, as formerly done by hand, at 
least 3 cubic yards per day was expected from each man. 
M. de Lesseps declared that with his vast plant more than 6 
cubic metres per day would be the work per man; and yet for 
1886, 800 metres per annum is the utmost duty per man, the 
work of the labour saving machines being thrown in. Consider- 
ing the great power of the dredgers, by which so large a portion 
of the excavation hitherto carried to account has been executed, 
this is a melancholy shortcoming. To some extent it is explained 
by the author of Le Canal de Panama et ses Gaspillages. The 
writer was appointed, he tells us, chief of a section near the 
middle of the Isthmus; and the number of men borne on his 
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books was 600. But on his first fortnightly pay only 440 men 
presented themselves at the pay table. It turned out that a 
whole battalion of gaily dressed negresses were entered as 
labourers at ten francs each per day. They hesitated to 
ask for their money from the new chief; they represented 
about half the deficient 160 names. The other half, existing 
only on paper, had provided for the formation of a very res- 
pectable fund for the managers of the section, so long as they 
were undisturbed by strangers. A pendant to this gay picture 
is the statement that each new recruit arriving on the work has 
to be measured in the first place, that a proper allowance of 
coffins may be made by the carpenters. On his section, when 
reduced by the disestablishment of the negresses and the paper 
men, the writer counted 35 deaths in the first nine days of 
January, 1886—one of the three ‘healthy months’ of the year. 
In the previous month a steamer brought nine new employés, of 
whom five were dead on the arrival of the boat. This is only a 
corroboration of the account given by Dr. Otis of the fatalities 
attending the construction of the railway now the property of 
the Canal Company, which was said to contain a grave under 
every sleeper. 

It is unnecessary to weigh with accuracy the exact degree of 
credit that is due to this accordant jury of witnesses, We have 
called but one into court ; but that one is sufficient to prove the 
case which we have put. It is M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose 
annual reports, to say nothing of the comments of his journal, the 
Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique, are ample for the purpose 
desired. Estimates of cost, estimates of time, statements of 
the satisfactory progress of the enterprise, confident promises 
of its lucrative result—appeals for money, more money, yet more 
money, and bids for the same up to 50 per cent. discount, are all 
given under his official signature. Mr. Rodrigues, admitting that 
‘the task of writing against the management’ of this speculator 
‘is indeed arduous and thankless,’ ventures on the excuse—if it 
be an excuse—which follows ; ‘Sober judgment will find in him 
the plain promoter, who never made a serious study of the 
scheme ; who, encouraged by his own excessive vanity on one side, 
and by the fulsome flattery of his countrymen on the 
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other, has allowed himself to be used as a tool in the hands 
of ambitious "people, who, in plain words, bought his name 
in order that they might enrich themselves out of the savings 
of the artless and enthusiastic mass of the people.’ We do not 
know on what grounds Mr. Rodrigues bases that opinion. We 
feel pretty sure that M. de Lesseps would repudiate such a line 
of defence. There is, at‘all events, nothing to support it in the 
long series of documents published in the Bulletin. It is M. de 
Lesseps alone who is known, in France or out of it, as the crea- 
tor, manager, and promoter of the scheme. He would have 
claimed all the merit of success, had success been attained. He will 
have, we trust, the opportunity of explaining to the justice of his 
country the course which he has taken—and God send him a fit 
deliverance. 

While the ink on the preceding pages was still wet, M. de 
Lesseps addressed to M. Rouvier, the Minister of Finance and 
President of the Council, a letter which it is hard to characterise 
in measured terms. It may well be doubted whether such a 
series of negations of known facts and figures as this letter con- 
tains has ever before been publicly addressed to the Finance 
Minister of a great country. M. de Lesseps informs the President 
that the Panama Canal, as it was voted by the International 
Congress of 1879, was to cost (devait cot/er) 1,200 millions of 
francs, and to be executed in 12 years. No such statement was 
made in the Compte Rendu of that Congress. On the contrary, 
in the circular dated 15th November, 1880, in which M. de 
Lesseps proposes that ‘the Universal Company shall be con- 
stituted with a capital of 300 millions of francs,’ he goes on to 
say it is ‘ estimated that the total expense will reach 600 millions 
of francs.’ And on the visit of M. de Lesseps to the Isthmus, 
in February 1880, he had decided, as a basis of the undertaking, 
that the works were to be executed not in 12, but in 8 years. 

The letter continues, ‘it was possible to execute the Canal in 
8 years, by doubling the material. This is what has been done.’ 
No estimate of the material required for either of these terms 
has been furnished. The year 1888 was from the first spoken of 
as the date of opening the Canal. On 30th June, 1886, out of 
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640 millions of francs returned as expended, only 82 millions has 
been paid for ‘ gros materiel et outillage en service. 

‘The cost of the digging of the Canal, properly so called,’ 
continues M. de Lesseps, ‘is not modified, but the annual charges 
resulting from the last loans augment daily the total cost of the 
Canal.’ ‘The Canal proper,’ M. de Lesseps stated at the general 
meeting in March 1881, ‘ will cost 430 million francs, including 
the side channels to dispose of the waters of the Chagres and the 
Rio Grande.’ A further sum of 82 millions of francs was 
allowed for the barrage of the Chagres, the tide-lock, light- 
houses, etc., works as yet untouched. In June, 1886, deducting 
from the sums expended to that date the payment for purchase 
of the railway, 547} millions of francs had been laid out, and 
less than one-sixth of the estimated cubic contents of the Canal 
and of the deviations had been excavated. 

‘The actual general total cost of the Canal on the day of its 
inauguration in 1890,’ will be, M. de Lesseps assures the minis- 
ters, 1,500 millions of francs. He gives four items as making up 
this sum—(1.) The Capital shares, 300 millions; (2.) the ‘ Loans 
authorised and realised, 635 millions ;’ (3.) the ‘ Loans authorised 
and to realise, 265 millions ;’ (4) ‘ charges imposed in excess of 
the estimates of the International Commission, 300 millions.’ 
The first of these items is correct, the third and fourth are those 
to defray which M. de Lesseps now applies for the authorisation 
of a lottery loan. But the second item, set down at 635 millions, 
actually amounts, as shown in detail on a preceding page, to 
1,347,522,500 francs of debt incurred; and if only the money 
actually received for this amount of obligation be taken into 
account, to 732,805,890 francs. Thus the liabilities of the Com- 
pany are understated in this given official document by no less a 
sum than 712,522,500 francs. In face of such a misstatement it 
is unnecessary to enquire on what terms the 565 millions of 
francs now admitted to be still requisite are likely to be obtained. 

With the vague unintelligibility which marks every reference to 
engineering details on the part of M. de Lesseps, he now proposes 
to form a bief, or pond, through the 14 kilometres of the cutting 
through the Cordilleras, and to construct ‘dans les burrages 
mémes, des sas reliés aux 60 kilometres de canal maritime terminés 
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du cété de [ Atlantique et du cété du Facifique’ We have before 
expressed the opinion that the canalisation of the Obispo and the 
Rio Grande, and a connexion of the two by a cutting through the 
mountain range, was the only plan of crossing the Isthmus that 
was deserving of even a moment’s consideration. But to lay out 
the work on this plan is one thing—to revert, in the eighth year, 
to an attempted modification of design, is quite another. To the 
low level of 60 kilometres of canal, exposed to the destructive 
floods of the Chagres and the Rio Grande, it is still proposed to 
adhere. At what height the cutting through the Cordilleras is 
to be made is not stated. For hydraulic reasons it can scarcely 
be more than 120 feet above the sea level, and even so the saving 
to be effected would hardly amount to that claimed by M. de 
Lesseps. But what sort of a ‘sas’ is to be constructed to raise 
the vessels on the one side of the central dief and to lower them 
on the other? A lock must be at least 600 feet long, to give 
passage to the class of vessels expected to use the route. If 
10:3 feet be the rise for each lock, as estimated by the 
American engineers, 14,000 feet run of locks will have to be built, 
in a country where skilled labourers are paid 24 shillings per day. 
If the lift of each lock be increased, the length will be 
diminished ; but there will be no saving in masonry, as the 
heights and strengths must be proportionally increased. We 
should like to see the plans of these ‘sas,’ or as M. de Lesseps 
has called them ‘temporary locks.’ Of course the whole pretext 
of lowering the central pond hereafter by dredging the solid rock 
is a mere sop to the vanity of the originator of the scheme. If 
the cutting be reduced to 40 millions of cubic metres, as now 
promised, it will occupy, at the actual rate of progress, nine 
years and four months to accomplish. How long it would take 
to build the locks, and at what cost, it needs the audacity of M. 
de Lesseps himself to forecast. Under these circumstances the as_ 
sertion ‘it appertains now only to the Government of the Republic 
—since the French law obliges us to address our request to it—to 
assure definitively the execution of our programme, by authorising 
the Universal Company of the Interoceanic Canal to emit lottery 
bonds,’ looks like an effort to throw the responsibility of the catas- 
trophe, now so close at hand, on the Government of the Republic, 
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Art. II.—THE EARLIEST SCOTTISH CORONATIONS. 


N the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
under the date of December 9th, 1878, there is printed a 
paper by the late Captain F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., intituled 
Dunadd, Glassary, Argyllshire ; the place of inauguration of the 
Dalriadic Kings. The object of the paper is to call attention 
to the fact that near the highest part of Dunadd, the antient 
fortified hill in the midst of the Moss of Crinan, which is now 
recognized as having been the citadel of the early Kings of 
the Dalriadic Scots, there is engraven upon the rock the repre- 
sentation of an human footprint. This sculptured impression, 
says Captain Thomas, does not show such a mark as would be 
made by a naked foot, ‘ but such as would be made when the 
foot is clothed by a thick stocking or cuaran. The engravure 
is for the right foot; and it exactly fitted my (Captain 
Thomas’) right boot. The footmark is sunk half an inch deep, 
with perpendicular sides, the surface is smooth or polished, and 
the outline is regular. . . . The footmark is 11 inches 
long, nearly 44 inches broad, where broadest, and 3} inches 
across the heel. When a person stands with his foot in the 
depression, he looks a little Easterly of North.’ 

Captain Thomas then proceeds to cite the case of a similar 
carving found on a boulder in a tumulus, now destroyed, in 
the parish of Carmyllie in Forfarshire; a second, which now 
lies by the side of the mountain stream of ‘the Turret, in 
Glenesk, near Lord Dalhousie’s shooting-lodge of Millden; a 
third, bearing the engraving of two feet, which is, or was, in 
Lady Kirk, at Burwick, South Ronaldsay, Orkney; another on 
a stone now in the causeway leading through the loch to the 
Broch of Clickemin, near Lerwick, in Shetland;.‘and a fifth 
called the ‘ Giant’s step’ above the hill-dyke of Bracon, in the 
parish of North Yell, also in Shetland, which is said to have a 
corresponding footmark over in Unst. He cites also divers 
foreign examples, especially one on a stone in’a cromlech at 
the foot of a tumulus called the Petit Mont, by:the shore of the 
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creek of Croésty, in the commune of Arzon, Morbihan, Brittany. 
Without following him into these,* it is ‘well to notice three 
Irish instances. One of these is a block ‘marked with’ two 
feet, and called St. Columba’s Stone, now or formerly in the 
garden of Belmont on the Greencastle Road, about a mile from 
Londonderry. The second is the engraving of a single foot- 
print upon a rock on the Northern slope of the Clare hills, a 
little South of the road leading from Gort to Freakle, in the 
township of Dromandoora. This carving closely resembles 
that in Dunadd: the impression represented is that of a san- 
dalled foot measuring 10 inches long, 44 across the ball, and 24 
across the heel. The third was on a stone, which still exists 
on the hill of Lech, formerly called Mullach Leaght, or the 
‘ Hill of the Stone,’ three miles South-West of Monaghan. In 
this case, the impression of the foot was effaced by bars owner 
of the farm about the year 1809. 

There seems to be a tendency to use stones for the purpose 
of such a ceremony as a Royal inauguration, perhaps as 
symbolizing strength and stability, perhaps also because 
their enduring nature enabled génération after genera- 
tion to enthrone the monarch upon the same seat, ‘thus 
hallowed by historical associations, which had been that 
of his predecessors. A glaring’ instance is that of the 
Coronation Stone at Kingston-upon-Thames, This stone 
must have been brought to its present position, for the deposit 
of Thames-valley gravel and clay, upon which Kingston is 
built, does not afford such boulders. It may perhaps have 
once been an antient pagan altar or monument, unless, indeed, 
it were purposely brought there to provide an imperishable 
throne for the English. monarchs. Anyhow, upon it were 
enthroned several of the Kings of England. f 





*In the church of St. Radegonde at Poitiers, there is an hollow impres- 
sion of an human footprint upon a stone, which is profoundly venerated 
as a mark left by Christ Himself, after appearing to the Saint. Is it not 
probable that this is another case in point, but which escaped Captain 
Thomas’ notice ? 

+The number of Kings of “England crowned at Kingston seems to be 
uncertain. The evidence is strongest in favour of Edward the Elder (901), 
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Among Celts, the most striking example is probably the 
Coronation Stone of Scone, which, whatever its origin, had 
unquestionably formed part, at least, of the Royal Seat of the 
Kings of Scots at their inauguration since a period which is 
involved in the mists of remote antiquity. As is well known, 
it was brought to Westminster Abbey by order of Edward I. 
in 1296, and is still preserved under the seat of the Coronation 
Chair. Again, we have the case of the Coronation Stone of 
the Kings of Munster, upon the Rock of Cashel. The Irish 
instances are indeed very numerous, but the one which most 
closely affects the Dalriadic race is probably that of the stone 
on which the O’Neill was inaugurated by the O’Cahan and 
the O’Hagan, since Columba and many of the earlier of the 
Abbats of Iona, belonged to this clan, in one or another branch 
of which the Monarchy of all Ireland remained for so many 
centuries, This stone was at Tullaghoge, a small village 
in the parish of Desertcreaght, in Tyrone, and was broken in 
pieces by the Lord Deputy Mountjoy in 1602, but it is said 
that pieces of it were to be seen in the orchard belonging to 
the glebe house till 1776, when the last fragment of it was 
carried away. 

It is evident that it was the custom for the chief in 
certain cases, if not in all, to stand upon the stone. Dr. 
Skene, in his little book upon the Scottish Coronation 
Stone, p. 22, cites the case of the Lia Fail of Tara, 
stated in the old Irish tract called the Leabhar Gabhala 





Athelstan (925), Edmund (941), Edred (948), Edwy (955), Edgar (958), 
Edward the Martyr (975), Ethelred (978), and Edmund Ironside (1016). 
Edred, Edward the Martyr, and Ethelred, were crowned in the church of 
St. Mary, which, after undergoing many mutilations, partially fell in 1730, 
and is said now to have entirely disappeared. The others appear to have 
been crowned on platforms in the open air. The Coronation Stone has 
only occupied its present position in the Market Place since 1850, when it 
was removed from the New Court Yard, where it had long lain. The im- 
plication seems to be that it originally stood in the Church. The Corona- 
tion Service of Ethelred is extant, but dues not mention it. It may have 
only formed the usual stool before the Altar occupied by Princes on these 
occasions, and exceptional only on account of its material. 
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to have been brought thither from Scotland. It ‘had 
the property of sounding under each King at his election 
if he was the rightful King and not an usurper’ or, in 
the words of the Irish version of Nennius, ‘there is a stone 
at Temhar, viz. the Lia Fail, which used to sound under 
the feet of every one that assumed the kingdom of Erin.’ 
In the case of the stone on the hill of Lech, already 
mentioned, the engraved footprint upon which was only 
effaced about 1809, there is absolutely no doubt that it was the 
inauguration stone of the MacMahons. It ‘is marked on an 
ancient MS. map of Ulster, in the State Paper Office, Mullagh- 
lost, so called because of a stone there, on which MacMahon 
was made. Sir Henry Bagnall writes to Lord Burghley, from 
Newry, September 9, 1595, “Sythence the writinge of my L', 
old Oneyle is dead, and the Traitor (Tyrone) gone to the stone 
to be made,” ’ 

With regard to the ceremonies which accompanied the 
inauguration of the antient Gaelic Princes O’Donovan 
in his Genealogies, Tribes, and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach 
(Appendix L) gives an extract from O’Malconry’s MS. of 
Keating’s History, in which occur the following pas- 
sages:—‘I have gathered out of antient historical monu- 
ments the ceremonies which I here subjoin, and which were 
customarily observed in the inaugurations of Kings, whether 
Monarchs of All Ireland, or Kings of the Provinces, or local 
chiefs. . . . When a King or chief entered upon his 
dignity the Historian [of his tribe] was present, carrying a 
book intituled The Instruction of the King, containing the laws 
and institutes of that country which the candidate for the 
Kingdom or chieftainship was to administer, and the rewards 
which God and the people would bestow upon him if he ruled 
the Commonwealth well, and on the other hand the punish- 
ments which awaited him and his descendants if he ruled ill. 
For it is with the treatment of these things that the Book of 
Kings and the Instruction of the King deal. In the majority of 
cases his friends were bound over as sureties for him, that he 
would either fully carry out the institutes of the country as 
laid down in the Instruction of Kings, or would forthwith 
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resign the Kingdom without contention. Even the Tuatha 
De Dhanann would not suffer Bhreas Mor Mac Ealathan to 
become King until his friends bound themselves by such a 
covenant. The Historian delivered a rod to the King- 
designate, and then turned to the bystanders and declared to 
them that arms would henceforth be needless to the King to 
keep his people to their duty, for that the people are in use to 
render to those who bear the rule over them, love, service, and 
thanks, even as scholars who are of full age, and understand 
what is for their own good, ought to bear themselves toward 
a teacher, and that subjects are bound to yield the like duties 
to their King, as unto him who ministers right to them by the 
rod of justice and not by the edge of the sword. The rod 
which the Historian gave to the King was all white, to show 
him that he ought sharply to observe truth and uprightness in 
his government, for even as blackness is the type of a lie, so 
whiteness is an image of truth. This rod was also straight, to 
signify to all men that the King ought always to look to what 
is just and upright, and. to utter no word or judgment which 
can savour of wrong; for that he is surely bound to show 
equity to friends and enemies, to high and low, just as he 
would show himself impartial to either of his own two hands if 
a strife arose between them. The rod, moreover, was smooth 
and had no knots in it, that the King might remember that he 
must not allow himself to burst out in roughness and anger 
against his subjects, but to administer, whether to his own 
people or to strangers, with calm and quiet mind and looks, the 
things sanctioned by the laws, as right demands.’ 

An account which (as will presently appear) is still more 
interesting from a Scottish point of view, has been left to us 
by the poet Spenser. He lived for many years in Ireland 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and published a curious 
work intituled a View of the State of Ireland, written in the 
shape of a dialogue betweeen Jreneus and Eudozus. In this 
book occurs the following passage :— 

‘ Eudoz. What is this which you call Tanist and Tanistry ? 
they be names and terms never heard of nor known to us. 

‘Jren. It is a custome amongst all the Irish, that presently 
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after the death of one of their chief lords or captains they doe 
presently assemble themselves to a place generally appointed 
and knowne unto them, to choose another in his stead, where 
they do nominate and elect, for the most part, not the eldest 
sonne, nor any of the children of the lord deceased, but the 
next to him of blood, that is, the eldest and worthiest, as 
commonly the next brother unto him, if he have any, or the 
next cousin, or so forth, as any is elder in that kindred or sept; 
and then next to him do they choose the next of the blood to 
be Tanist, who shall next succeed him in the said captainry, if 
he live thereunto. 

‘Eudox. Do they use any ceremony in this election? for 
all barbarous nations are commonly great observers of cere- 
monies and superstitious rites ? 

‘Iren, They use to place him that shalbe their Captaine 
upon a stone alwayes reserved for that purpose, and placed 
commonly upon a hill; in some of which I have seen formed 
and ingraven a foot, which they say was the measure of their 
first captaine’s foot, whereon hee standing receives an oath to 
preserve all the auncient former customes of the countrey 
inviolable, and to deliver up the succession peaceably to the 
Tanist, and then hath a wand delivered unto him by some 
whose proper office that is; after which descending from the 
stone, he turneth himself round, thrice forward, and thrice 
backward.’ 

‘ Eudoz. But how is the Tanist chosen ?’ 

‘Iren. They say he setteth but one foot upon the stone, 
and receiveth the like oath that the captaine did.’ (Ed, 1596, 
p. 11). 

When we pass into Scotland, we find the same forms 
prevailing among the Gaelic chiefs of the North West. 
Martin, in his Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land, p. 102, says:—‘ The formalities observed at the en- 
trance of these chieftains upon the government of their 
clans, were as follows. A heap of stones was erected in 
form of a pyramid, on the top of which the young chieftain 
was placed, his friends and followers standing in a circle 
round about him, his elevation signifying his authority over 
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them, and their standing below, their subjection to him. 
One of his principal friends delivered into his hands the sword 
worn by his father, and there was a white rod delivered to him 
likewise at the same time. Immediately after the chief Druid 
(or Orator) stood close to the pyramid, and pronounced a 
rhetorical panegyrick, setting forth the ancient pedigree, 
valour, and liberality of the family, as incentives to the young 
chieftain, and fit for his imitation.’ Besides this passage from 
Martin, we have the following account of the inauguration of 
the Lord of the Isles, cited by Captain Thomas from Hugh 
Macdonald, historian of the Macdonalds of Slate. ‘I have 
thought fit to annex the ceremony of proclaiming the Lord of 
the Isles, At this, the Bishop of Argyle, the Bishop of the 
Isles, and seven priests were sometimes present; but a Bishop 
was always present, with the chieftains of all the principal 
families, and a ruler (judge) of the Isles. There was a square 
stone, seven or eight feet long, and the track of a man’s foot 
thereon, upon which he stood, denoting that he should walk in 
the footsteps of his predecessors, and that he was installed by 
right in his possessions. He was clothed in a white habit, to 
show his innocence and integrity of heart, that he would be a 
light to his people, and maintain the true religion. The white 
apparel did afterwards belong to the poet by right. Then he 
was to receive a white rod in his hand, intimating that he had 
power to rule, not with tyranny and partiality, but with 
discretion and sincerity. Then he received his forefather’s 
sword, or some other sword, signifying that it was his duty to 
protect and defend them from the incursions of their enemies 
in peace and war, as the obligations and customs of his 
predecessors were. The ceremony being over, Mass was said 
after the blessing of the bishop and seven priests, the people 
pouring their prayer for the success and prosperity of their 
new-created lord. When they were dismissed, the Lord of 
the Isles feasted them for a week thereafter; and gave 
liberally to the monks, poets, bards, and musicians.’ 

It appears to be the accepted doctrine of all antiquaries that 
the footprints thus engraven upon stones mark the place of 
inauguration of Celtic chiefs, in which at least this element 
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was the same as that in the inauguration of the Lords of the 
Isles. Thus Mr. Petrie sipposes the so-called St. Columba’s 
Stone near Londonderry to have been the inauguration stone 
of the King of Aileach, brought to its present place by some 
local chief of Derry. Dr. Anderson conjectures that the stone 
in North Yell, marked with what is called the ‘ Giant’s step,’ 
is ‘the stone on which in Celtic times the King of the district 
was crowned,’ Capt. Thomas similarly suggests that with 
regard to the foot-engraven stone at Lady Kirk in South 
Ronaldsay, the probability is altogether in favour of its having 
been the inauguration ‘stone of a pre-Norse Pictish chieftain, 
and, with regard to the like stone in the cromlech at Arzon, 
that ‘as it has been proved that in many cases the stones 
which were to form the sides or roof of a cromlech or tumulus 
were sculptured before they were put in position, we may 
suppose that in this example the cromlech was the tomb of a 
chief who was the last of his race, and that the inauguration 
stone of his family was used to form part of his monument.’ 
This remark would also apply to the stone found in the 
tumulus at Carmyllie. Hence, as regards ‘the sculptured 
footmark upon Dunadd, the Rev. R. J. Mapleton says :—* My 
impression is that it may have been the spot on which the chief 
would place his foot when succeeding to the headship of the 
tribe.’ Capt. Thomas himself remarks that ‘the theory and 
use of the foregoing examples of sculptured footmarks can be 
explained by the theory that they were symbolical marks of 
sovereignty, carved in a sacred rock or stone, and that by the 
chief-elect placing his foot or feet therein he assumed dominion 
of the land, while the subsequent presentation to him of a rod 
(alias wand, sceptre, stick, etc.) admitted and confirmed his 
right to rule the clan. This formed what may be styled the 
civil part of his inauguration; but the heads of the great 
religious societies, who seem to have always been of noble 
descent, had also great power.’ And with regard to Dunadd 
in particular, he concludes that ‘Dunadd, alias Dun Monaidh, 
is of great importance archeologically, for in it we have a 
dated example of a regal din or hill-fort, which was for some 
time the capital of the Dalriads and the scene of the inaugura- 
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tion of their Kings, . . . . And, if we adopt the tradition 
preserved by Spenser, the footmark is the impression of the 
foot of Fergus Mor Mac Erca, who was the first King of 
Dalriada, and who died in Scotland in a.p. 501.’* 

No one has attempted to dispute the correctness of Captain 
.Thomas’ explanation-of the graven footprint upon the rock of 
Dunadd ; and it is difficult to exaggerate the intense national 
interest which this monument must possess for every Scotch- 
man who is even approximately worth his salt. At the same 
time, the object of the present pages is ceremonial, and only 
incidentally historical or ethnographical in the ordinary sense 
of those adjectives. Hence the footprint upon Dunadd is here 
to be treated as a guide to the ceremonial used in the formal 
inauguration of our earliest Kings, Finding ourselves possessed 
of the knowledge of this feature, we are able to conjecture that 
other features were the same as the other features in similar 
ceremonials of the same and cognate races, and the force of 
this conjecture is very much strengthened when we find it 
supported by the existence of similar features, either in the 
later Coronation ceremonies of the Scotch people, or in the 
corresponding rites as practised among kindred races, In the 
citations made by Captain Thomas may be noted ten distinct 
points. 

1. The Election. Although the kingship was hereditary 
among Celtic tribes, it was hereditary only in a certain family, 
within which the dignity was strictly speaking elective. 
Although the succession became in later times fixed from 
father to son, we find some marked cases, where the trans- 
mission was not direct, especially that of Robert II., who was 





* These are the words of Capt. Thomas. It looks very much as if, 
reckoning Fergus as in reality first King of Scots, he had confused the date 
of his death with that given by the Annals of Clonmacnoise as that of his 
migration to Scotland, viz. 501. The points are not of very great import- 
ance in themselves, and practically beyond the scope of a paper on cere- 
monial such as the present : but it is as well to call attention to the disputed 
condition both of the chronology and of the claim of Fergus rather than of 
his brother, Loarn the great, to be reckoned the Founder of the Scottish 
Monarchy. — 
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elected at Linlithgow by the assembly of the Three Estates, 
and afterwards crowned at Scone. The same idea was pre- 
served in France and England by asking the assent of the 
people at the time of the Coronation. In Scotland the more 
reasonable form was adopted of either the whole of the mem- 
bers of Parliament or a deputation consisting of members of 
each Estate, going to the King to offer him the Crown on the 
morning of the Coronation Day. 

2. The chief elect ‘ was clothed in an white habit, to show 
his innocence and integrity of heart, that he would be a light 
to his people, and maintain the true religion.’ It is interesting 
to observe that the Coronation robes of the Kings of Spain were 
white, and also that the Kings of France, upon the morning of 
their Coronation, were attired in a robe of cloth of silver, of 
which M. M. C. Leber, in his book Des Cérémonies du Sacre, p. 318, 
says that it was anciently made of simpler stuff, and that the 
silver is a substitute for white. He remarks on its use as an 
emblem of purity, whence the aspirants to public employments 
in antient Rome were in the habit of wearing it, and thence 
received the name of candidati or whitened. It is most probable 
that its use among the Scottish Celts as well as in France, 
(where, indeed, the bulk of the population is Celtic), in Spain,and 
in antient Rome itself, was derived from some custom of the 
primitive Aryan tribes which it is now impossible to trace to 
its source. How long its use was continued at Scottish Corona- 
tions we cannot tell. Charles I. and Charles II. both wore a 
princely robe of crimson velvet, to be exchanged at the pro- 
per moment for the Kingly robe of purple : but the ceremonial 
of Charles II.’s Coronation is very likely to have been imitated 
in this point from that of his father, and his father is very 
likely, in this as in other matters, to have mimicked the cus- 
tom of England. 

3. We have here the custom of the inauguration stone, of 
which, not only that at Dunadd, but also that which existed so 
long at Scone, and is now in Westminster Abbey, are among 
the countless examples, 

4. Here also we have the Coronation Oath, a rite which in 
some form or other seems to be universal and lasts down to 
the present day. 
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5. The assembly of the friends and followers of the chief 
around him markedly recalls the assembly of the Peers of 
France around the King of that country, especially at the 
moment when the crown was put upon his head, an act in 
which they all took part. It was of course represented by the 
assembly of the Peers and others for Scottish Coronations and 
especially, in earlier times, by the presence of the Seven Earls. 

6. The white rod is the Rod of Strength (Ps, cx. 2.), to which 
the word Sceptre is generally applied.* 

7. The Sword has also remained one of the insignia with 
which the Kings of Scots were invested down to the very last 
occasion, That now in Edinburgh Castle is, as is well known, 
the one sent by Pope Julius II. to James IV. in 1507. 

It is indeed a very remarkable fact that the Sceptre and the 
Sword have always continued to be two of the emblems used 
on these occasions, and that nothing more was added to them 
till November 24th 1331, when the Crown was first used 
ceremonially,t at the Coronation of David IL., at the same time 
that he, for the first time in the Annals of the Scottish Mon- 


archy, received the Unction. The Spurs do not merit to be 
reckoned in the same category. Introduced during the 
Middle Ages, as an emblem of chivalry, they were put on 
without any blessing, prayer, or exhortation, and although 
carried in the Coronation Procession, they did not form part of 
the regular ‘ Honours,’ and were not borne on such occasions 





* In countries other than Scotland two rods early came into use, as may 
be seen farther on in treating of the Egbert Pontifical. One was called 
the Sceptre and the other the Rod (Virga) or Staff (baculus). This may 
possibly have arisen from the words ‘ Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me,’ in Psalm xxiii, which was treated as a Regal Psalm on account of 
the passage ‘ Thou hast anointed mine head with oil,’ and was additionally 
appropriate in the Latin, from commencing Dominus regit me, as an 
acknowledgement of the Divine Sovereignty over earthly Princes. This is 
not however the place to discuss this question. There is nothing to show 
that any King of Scots ever used more than one sceptre at a time. 

+A crown was, as a matter of fact, represented and also worn as an 
ornament at an earlier period, but its imposition did not form an integral 
part of the solemnities of the Coronaticn, 
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as the Riding of Parliament. Hence, until 1331, the insignia 
with which the Kings of Scots were invested were exactly the 
same, neither more nor less, than those of the antient chiefs 
of the Celtic race from which our Royal House is sprung, and 
from 1331 onwards, they continued the same with the solitary 
addition of the Crown, till the last Scottish Coronation in 1651, 
8. ‘Immediately the chief Druid (or orator) stood close to 
the pyramid, and pronounced a rhetorical panegyrick, setting 
forth the ancient pedigree, valour, and liberality of the family, 
as incentives to the young chieftain, and fit for his imitation.’ 
This recitation of the Royal pedigree seems to be peculiarly 
Scotch. It is known to have been practised at the Coronation 
of Alexander III. in 1249, and at that of Charles IT. in 1651. 
It was omitted (with most unfortunate taste) by Charles I. at 
Holyrood in 1633, As to other occasions, we have no record. 
The hortatory portion of the poet’s address gradually passed 
into the mouths of officiating ecclesiastics and others, and 
became represented by the addresses made in delivering the 
different insignia, and by a formal Coronation Sermon. The 
proceedings at Scone in 1651 supply a very perfect example, 
9. ‘The ceremony being over, Mass was said after the bless- 
ing of the Bishop and seven Priests, the people pouring their 
prayer for the success and prosperity of their new-created 
lord.’ This is the religious part of the inauguration, which 
will be immediately hereafter treated at some length, It 
suffices for the present to remark that the reader has here un- 
fortunately to grapple with a translation, which was probably 
not made by one expert in technicalities of this sort. It is 
previously mentioned that ‘the Bishop of Argyle, the Bishop 
of the Isles, and seven priests were sometimes present; but a 
Bishop was always present.’ The real meaning would seem to 
be that, if it were possible, seven Priests were present, among 
whon, if it were also possible, were the Bishops of Argyle and 
of the Isles, but in any case, some one Bishop. No Bishop 
seems to have been present at the ‘Ordination’ of Aidan 
M‘Gabhrain, or, at any rate, if he were, he did not take the 
chief part. The number seven is a very fixed point, and seems 
to imply that the ‘blessing’ of the Prince was divided into 
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seven distinct forms, which were, if possible, uttered respec- 
tively by seven separate Priests. If one or more Bishops were 
present, then he or they would take place among the seven. 
It cannot be believed that there was a greater or smaller 
number of Blessings, from one to nine, according to the number 
of Bishops or Priests who might happen to be available. And 
similiarly, if fewer Priests than seven were present, one or more 
of them must have had the duty of uttering two or more of the 
seven Blessings. 

10. ‘When they were dismissed, the Lord of the Isles 
feasted them for a week thereafter, and gave liberally to the 
monks, poets, bards, and musicians. This is what is re- 
presented by the Coronation largesse and Banquet of England 
and France. In Scotland, we know that Coronation Feasts 
were given at least upon some occasions. That of Alexander 
II. in 1214, lasted from the Friday, on which he was enthroned, 
over the following Saturday and Sunday. Charles I. is the 
only King of Scouts of whom a Coronation largesse is recorded. 
It may therefore have been perbaps an imitation of an English 
custom. Charles II. evidently hoped to do the like, but was 
obliged by the necessities of the exchequer to content himself 
with the private distribution of a few Coronation pieces as 
memorials, 

It is now time to turn to the question of the religious cere- 
mony which accompanied the inauguration of the earliest 
Kings of Scots. Capt. Thomas remarks as to the different 
points which are numbered above from 1 to 8, that ‘this 
formed what may be styled the civil part of the inauguration ; 
but the heads of the great religious societies, who seem to 
have always been of noble descent, had also great power.’ It 
has been well observed by the late Dean Stanley in his 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 42, that the ceremony of 
the Coronation of a Christian Monarch is generally resolvable 
into two elements. These are what are termed by the French 
the Couronnement or Coronation, and the Sacre or Consecration. 
To keep this distinction clearly in view is essential to anything 
like a scientific comprehension of the Rituals drawn up for the 
purpose of this ceremony. The Coronation is so called because 
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it now generally centres in the act of placing the crown upon 
the King’s head, and it consists in the investiture with the 
insignia of Royalty, and other acts, such as the Oath, Homage, 
etc., which are of a more or less secular or civil character. 
The word is sometimes applied generally to the whole cere- 
mony of inauguration even including the Consecration, and 
also to the inaugural ceremony of a Sovereign even although 
he may not be invested at it with a material crown. It is in 
this latter sense that the present writer has set it at the head 
of this article. The ceremonies of the Coronation greatly vary 
according to different races, but there is a certain similarity 
among them, at least among peoples of the Aryan race, which 
seems to refer them to some very remote period before the 
branches of this race became as widely divided as they at 
present are. That they date from long before the Christian 
era it is needless to remark. They consist in such things as 
the Oath, dressing up of the Prince, investiture with staff and 
sword, enthronization and homage. The use of the crown has, 
on the other hand, some claim to be regarded as of Shemitic 
origin, though the Aryan chiefs may not improbably have had 
some distinctive head-dress. But the real origin of the rites 
called collectively the Coronation is buried in the darkness of 
antiquity, when they must have been first generated from the 
necessities and then shaped amid the customs of savages 
whose very habitat is a subject of dispute among the learned. 
The Consecration, on the other hand, is purely religious and 
distinctively Christian. It must have arisen at some period 
when nations, becoming Christian, invited the ministers of that 
faith to offer prayer at the inauguration of their monarchs. 
When such a custom began is uncertain ; the earliest recorded 
instance is that of Anatolius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
officiating at the Coronation of the Eastern Emperor, Leo L., 
in 457, although it seems probable that this was not the first 
occasion. To a Christian minister who was a student of Scrip- 
ture, it would not be long before the question, ‘What had I 
better do to the man on such occasion ?’ would have received 
the answer ‘Anoint him.’ Accordingly, we find that Gildas, 
who was born in 516 and died in 570, speaking of the kings 
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ruling in Britain after the withdrawal of the Romans, mentions 
their Unction (De Ezcidio., xix.) as a kind of matter of course, 
and Gregory the Great, who died in 604, remarks in his com- 
mentary on Ist Kings, (Sam.) x. i, that it is the custom of the 
Church to anoint Kings. When it began to be so, is not known: 
we have no individually recorded case earlier than that of 
Wamba, King of the Goths, at Toledo, in 673. The term Con- 
secration came to be applied to this ceremony because the 
anointing and other features gave it an external resemblance 
to the Consecration of a Bishop, but the word may be applied 
as a technical term to indicate the religious part of the 
inauguration of a Christian King, even when there is no actual 
anointing. In England, however, in early times it was called 
the ‘ Benediction, and among the Dalriad Scots the ‘ Ordina- 
tion,’ because of its external resemblance to the ceremonial of 
the Ordination of a Priest. It seems most probable that this 
ceremony was of native, that is, of Hiberno-Celtic growth. 
Patrick came to Ireland, at the very latest, about the year 450, 
when rites of this sort had hardly assumed any such shape 
upon the continent as to enable him to import a ritual of the 
kind with him.* The form used among the Dalriad Scots must 
have originated during the century which succeeded the 
arrival of Patrick, as the accession of Christian Princes made 
such a rite necessary or desirable. 

With regard to the religious ceremony employed at the 
inauguration of the Kings of Dalriada, the Scottish writer is in 
a singularly fortunate position, in marked contrast with the 
usual scantiness of material which unhappily distinguishes our 
own historical field as compared to those of England and 





* Dr. Lingard, in his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, pp. 232-236, 
510, 511, expresses the opinion that the religious rites used at the inaugu- 
rations of the Irish as well as of the British Princes were imitated from 
those of the Roman Emperors. The present writer has not had an 
opportunity of reading the text of the Prayers, etc., used at the Corona- 
tions of the Eastern Emperors, but as far as he has seen the Western 
forms, they contain nothing in common with the Egbertine Coronation 
Service proper, except the fact of the unction, and therefore, until further 
arguments are brought fotward, he most respectfully differs from Dr. 


Lingard, especially as regards the Irish forms. 
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France. Here, on the contrary, the Scottish historian actually 
enjoys an advantage, for the narrative in question, if not the 
very first, is at least among the very earliest records of any 
such ceremony. There exists a minute account of the 
circumstances attending the religious inauguration of Aidan 
M‘Gabbrein, the first of the Dalriad Kings whose accession 
took place after the immigration of Columba. It seems 
singularly appropriate that the record should be associated 
with the name of that great Prince from whom not only is our 
present Royal Family descended and in right of whom they 
may be said to reign, but who undoubtedly was the first 
monarch who proclaimed the national independence of the 
Scottish kingdom, and who is regarded by Dr. Skene as 
the founder of the Scottish monarchy more really than 
even Fergus Mac Erca, while he also seems to have been 
the last man who actually represented the Roman Emperors 
as commanding the united forces of all Christian Britain. The 
half-supernatural halo which falls around the narrative, lends a 
kind of sacred majesty to the event. And yet it is not of that 
kind which repels the reader of so many of the Lives of the 
Saints. The night-visions of a man of highly nervous tempera- 
ment and exalted imagination, when distracted between 
duty and inclination, as was Columba, and the outburst of 
warning and forecast at the climax of the national ceremony 
in which he was officiating, can be explained on grounds other 
than those of a supernatural vision or of the gift of prophecy. 
The inauguration of Aidan took place in 574, The account of 
it is double. It is first found in the Life of Columba written 
by Cuimine the Fair,* Abbat of Iona, who died in 669, and 
then in an enlarged form in the famous Life of Columba by 
Adamnan, also Abbat of Iona, who died in 704. It is, there- 
fore, more than probable that Cuimine had conversed, at least 
as a child, with persons who had been present at the ceremony, 
and it is even possible that he may have been able to re- 





* It is here assumed that the Bollandists are correct in identifying the 
shorter life printed by them with the book De virtutibus sancti Columbe 
mentioned by Adamnan. Such seems to be the unanimous judgment of 
all critics, See Dr. Reeves’ Adamnan, p. 199-200, 
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member Aidan himself, who did not die till 606. His account 
is as follows :— 

‘ At another time, when he (Columba) was dwelling in the 
Isle Himba,* on a certain night, he was rapt into a mental 
ecstasy, and saw the Angel of the Lord sent unto him, carry- 
ing before him in ‘his hands a glass book of the Ordination of 
Kings. He took it from the hand of the Angel and began to 
read it. But when he refused to ordain Aidan King accord- 
ing to the command of the Angel, because he loved his brother 
better, he was suddenly smitten with a scourge by the hand 
of the Angel, the mark of the bruise (livor) whereof remained 
in his side all the days of his life. _The Angel also uttered this 
word: Know for a surety that I am sent from God, that thou 
mayest ordain Aidan King, and if thou wilt not, I will smite 
thee again. When, therefore, the Angel had given the same 
commandment for three nights successively as to the ordina- 
tion of Aidan, the Saint of God passed over into the Island of 
Iona, and there ordained Aidan King by the laying-on-of- 
hands. Also, amidst the words of ordination, he prophesied 
things to come concerning his sons, and his grandsons, and his 
great-grandsons, uttering these words: O Aidan, believe thou 
without doubt that no adversary will be able to withstand 
thee until thou first shalt have dealt falsely with me and with 
them that shall come after me. Speak thou in these very 
words unto thy sons, lest they lose the kingdom; and if they 
will not listen and obey, the scourge which for thy cause I 
have borne from the Angel, will be turned upon them. The 
which hath so befallen them that transgressed the command- 
ment of the man of God.’ 

Adamnan’s account is as follows :— 

‘ At another time, when the worshipful man was dwelling in 
the Isle Himba, on a certain night, he saw, in a mental ecstasy, 
an Angel of the Lord sent unto him, who had in his hand a 
glass book of the Ordination of Kings. The venerable man 
took it from the hand of the Angel, and began, at his com- 





* Identified by Dr. Skene (Celtic Scotland, ii., 128-132), with Lilean na 
Naomh among the Garveloch Isles. 
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mand, to read it, And when he refused to ordain Aidan King 
according to that which was enjoined unto him in the book, 
the Angel suddenly stretched forth his hand, and smote the 
Saint with a scourge, the mark of the bruise whereof remained 
in his side all the days of his life. And [the Angel] uttered 
this word, saying: Know for a surety that I am sent unto thee 
from God with a book of glass that thou mayest ordain Aidan 
King according to the words which thou hast read therein. 
But if thou wilt not obey this command, I will smite thee 
again. When therefore this Angel of the Lord had appeared 
on three nights successively, having in his hand the same glass 
book, and enjoining the same commandments of the Lord con- 
cerning the ordination of the same King, the Saint, following 
the word of the Lord, passed over to the Island of I, and there 
he ordained Aidan King, as he had been commanded, as he 
chanced to come* there in the same days. And amid the 
words of ordination, he prophesied things to come concerning 
his sons, and his grandsons, and his great-grandsons; and he 
laid his hand upon his head, and ordained him with Benedic- 
tion (ordinans benedizit). 

‘Cuimine the Fair, in the book which he wrote of the 
excellencies (virtutibus) of holy Columba, hath thus said that 
the holy Columba began to prophecy concerning Aidan, and 
his descendants, and his kingdom, saying: O Aidan, believe 
thou without doubt that none of thine adversaries will be able 
to withstand thee until thou first shalt have wrought falsehood 
against me and against them that shall come after me. 
Wherefore then do thou command unto thy sons, and let them 
command unto their sons and descendants, lest by their evil 
counsels they should lose the sceptre of this kingdom out of 
their hands, For at what time soever they shall act against 
me or against my kinsmen who are in Ireland, the scourge 
which for thy cause I have borne from the Angel by the hand 
of God shall be turned upon them for a great disgrace, and the 
heart of men shall be taken away trom them, and their enemies 
shall be mightily strengthened over them. 





* Adventantem. The use of this Frequentative seems to imply that it 
was his habit often to come there. 
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‘And this prophecy hath been fulfilled in our times, at the 
battle of Roth, when Domnail Brecc, the grandson of Aidan, 
wasted without a cause the province of Domnill, the grandson 
of Ainmuireg. And from that day even unto this day they are 
going downward before strangers: which maketh the breast 
to sigh with sorrow.’: 

It will be remarked above that the Sceptre is spoken of as 
the emblem of Royal power. 

A question has arisen among commentators as to the precise 
meaning of the words ‘ glass book of the Ordination of Kings’ 
(liber vitreus ordinationis regum) which is aggravated by the 
poverty of the Latin langnage in not possessing a Definite 
Article. Martene, in his work De Antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, 
ii. 10, says that the description implies that a religious 
ceremony at the inauguration of Kings was already a fully 
recognized custom, as the Angel is represented as holding the 
book of Ordination of Kings in his hand; and Innes says of it 
‘This ceremonial book is called by Adamnan Liber Vitreus, 
because, perhaps, the cover of it was encrusted with glass or 
crystal,’ and supposes the contents to have been ‘the prayers 
and ceremonies of the Ordination or Inauguration of Kings.’ 
Dr. Reeves, on the other hand, while citing these opinions, 
(Adamnan, p. 199, 197), himself continues ‘ From the context, 
however, it may be inferred that the present expression is not 
intended as a proper name, but rather as descriptive, and that 
the idea conveyed is “a book of glass,” containing heaven's 
decrees concerning the succession of earthly monarchs, among 
whose names that of Aidan was expressly entered, as the 
individual destined to govern Dalriada.’ He cites in support 
two other passages* from Adamnan, in one of which (Bk. i., 
ch. 1.,) he says that Oswald was ‘ ordained by God Emperor of 
All Britain,’ and in the other (Bk. i., ch. 36,) he speaks of 
Diarmait Mac Cerbhaill as ‘ordained by God’s Providence 





* He cites also another passage from Bede in which Angels in a vision 
are seen carrying a white book, and devils a black one ; and a third passage 
from Adamnan (i. 14) in which ‘ the prerogative of the monarchy of the 
Kingdom of All Ireland’ is spoken of as ‘ predestinated by God’ for Aedh, 
the son of Diarmait. But there is here no mention of ordination. 
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(Deo auctore) monarch of All Ireland.’ And then proceeds :— 
‘ This book of glass, “clear as crystal,” was only presented to 
the Saint while in an extasis mentis, and on each occasion of 
its perusal was delivered by the Angel. It contained the fiat 
of Aidan’s inauguration ; and the Saint’s hesitation was, not an 
unwillingness to employ any formulas supposed to have been 
contained therein, but a reluctance to receive the object of 
heaven’s choice instead of his own.’ 

With every deference for these authorities, the present 
writer ventures to suggest that the true explanation may lie 
between the two. The book was as immaterial as the Angel 
who bore it, and the notion of the substantial volume of some 
well-known old copy of a prayer-book with glass knobs on the 
binding is altogether inadmissable amid the airy fabric of a 
vision. Moreover, the fault of Columba was not a Ritualistic 
scruple about using some particular form of service, but a 
resistance to the ordination of Aidan in particular, whose name 
the book contained somewhere near the beginning. And this 
circumstance in itself shows that a common earthly copy 
of the Ritual cannot be meant, since in all Ritual books of this 
kind a blank (or rather, the letter WV as initial of Nomen) occupies 
the place of the name of the King-elect, where the officiant is to 
insert it. It was in order that he might read the name there that 
the book was given to Columba, who cannot be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the forms of a well-known church 
service; although it is also possible that it may be represented 
as now for the first time officially placed in his hands on this, 
the first occasion since his removal to Scotland, that a vacancy 
had occurred upon the Dalriadic Throne. 

There is undoubtedly also an ambiguity in the meaning 
of the word ordain. When we say that Providence ordained 
that all Queen Anne’s children should die young, we do 
not use the word in the same sense as when we say 
that John Knox was ordained Priest by Cardinal Betoun. 
In commenting on the passages of Cuimine and Adamnan 
the former is practically the sense assumed by Dr. Reeves, 
and the latter that accepted by Martene and Innes. But, 
were any author to write a Life of Knox, and head a sec- 
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tion by the title of his ‘Ordination as Priest,’ under which 
appeared the record of his having been so ordained by Cardinal 
Betoun, there surely could not be the slightest doubt as to the 
fact that the word Ordination referred to the earthly ceremony, 
and such an expression as ‘ book of the Ordination of Priests’ 
to the Ordinal employed. Indeed, the chapters of Adamnan 
appealed to by Dr. Reeves, seem to the present writer rather 
to make against him. ‘The first, in verbal accordance with the 
earlier narrative of the same circumstance given by Cuimine, 
relates incidentally that the Saxon (sic, not English,) King 
Oswald, on the night before the battle of Heavenfield, dreamt 
that he saw Columba and heard from him a God-sent promise 
of victory; and that when accordingly ‘an happy and easy 
victory had been granted unto him by the Lord, and King 
Cathlon been slain, he returned a conqueror after the battle, 
and was afterwards ordained by God Emperor of all Britain.’ 
Now, if by this ordination had been meant simply predestina- 
tion, it would have formed part of the Eternal Mind, whereas 
Adamnan mentions it as an event which occurred at a par- 
ticular and rather advanced point in Oswald’s career; and 
moreover, if God had predestined him to be Emperor of all 
Britain, he would inevitably have become so, whereas he never 
was anything more than King of the Northumbrians. The 
meaning seems simply to be that at some date subsequent to 
the victory over Cadwalla (Cathlon), Oswald underwent a re- 
ligious ceremony of inauguration as Monarch, at which he as- 
sumed the very Roman title of Imperator totius Britannia, a 
title the like of which others had borne before him, and of 
which "Mr. Hallam very well observes that ‘it seems more 
likely that Adamnan refers to a distinct title bestowed upon 
Oswald by his subjects, than that he means to assert as a fact 
that he truly ruled over all Britain.’ As for the second 
passage quoted, the object of the whole of it is to describe 
the indignation of Columba that, Aedh the Black, the murderer 
of Diarmait Mac Cerbhaill, the ordained Monarch of Ireland, 
should have afterwards obtained ordination himself as a 
Priest. The word ‘ordained’ is used of both of them in the 
same context, and the laying-on-of-hands is incidentally men- 
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tioned with regard to Aedh just as it is incidentally mentioned 
in iii, 5. with regard to Aidan. The whole tone used in speak- 
ing of the murder seems to assume that Diarmait had gone 
through some ceremony which imparted a sacred character to 
his person, just as writers of later ages since the Unction 
has been in use would speak of the sacriligious crime of 
laying murderous hands upon the Sacred Person of the 
Lord’s Anointed. And in the narrative concerning the 
ordination of Aidan as King it certainly seems that the word 
is used in the narrow and technical sense of the ceremony of 
setting apart the King for his office by the laying on of hands 
in benediction. It is indeed said in as many words that it 
was not God Who was to ordain him, but Columba—‘I am 
sent . . . . that thou mayest ordain Aidan.” Had a 
‘ Book of the Divine Decrees’ altogether spiritual and heavenly 
like the ‘ Book of Life’ of Rev. iii. 5, xiii. 8, xvii, 8, xx. 12, 15, 
xxi. 27, xxii. 19, ete., etc., been intended (which is what Dr. 
Reeves contends) some other expression, such as decretum, 
predestinatio, or the like, would surely have been employed, 
instead of the one word ordain in two almost totally different 
senses, within the narrative of the same incident. 

The very statement that Columba broke into prophecy 
while he was in the act of uttering ‘the words of Ordina- 
tion’ seems to the present writer to place it beyond doubt that 
there was some form of words so called, and we learn that it 
consisted of a Benediction during which the Ordainer laid his 
hand on the head of the Ordinandus, Hence it seems to him 
impossible to understand the book mentioned as other than 
a visionary presentment of a copy of the Ordination Ritual, in 
whose letters of light the name of Aidan was inserted in the 
prayers, It was given to Columba to read, not only as charging 
him with the duty of performing the religious inauguration 
of the Kings of Dalriada, as a book is given at the ordination 
ot ecclesiastical Lector or Exorcist, but also that he might see 
by reading in it, whose name he should first have to insert in it. 
The only question would be, how far it may not have been iden- 
tical with the book mentioned by Keating, intituled the Teaguse 
Riogh, which was held by the historian of the tribe at the 

VOL. XI. F 
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civil inauguration, and which contained the laws and insti- 
tutes of the tribe, together with promises of reward or punish- 
ment from God and man. It is unlikely that all the forms 
used on the occasion of the inauguration, albeit a double 
ceremony, should not be contained in the same volume. The 
epithet ‘ glassy’ seems to the present writer merely to imply 
that it was not the substantial form of an actual book, but a 
glittering and semi-transparent phantasm of a book, imma- 
terial as the filmy presentment of an Angel which bore it. 

What is really to be gathered from the whole passage is, that 
there was already in existence a known religious service for the 
setting apart of Kings to their high office, and that it closely 
resembled the form of the Ordination of a Priest, the essential 
act being the laying-on-of-hands, although this imposition was 
made, not Sacramentally, as with Priests, but, as Adamnan says, 
merely in Benediction. This act alone would in itself hardly be 
enough to make the resemblance of the two ceremonies so close 
as to give to the inauguration of a King the popular name of his 
‘ Ordination,’ just as, where the Regal Unction prevailed, the 
resemblance of the ceremony to that of the Consecration of a 
Bishop caused it to be called the Consecration of a King. It may 
be therefore conjectured with something like certainty that it must 
have been interlarded into the Mass in the same way as is the Or- 
dination of a Priest. Hence, since it is known from Adamnan, 
iii., 17, that it was not the custom for the Celebrant to enter the 
Church till after the Gospel, the so-called Ordination must have 
taken place after the Gospel and before the Offertory. 

The civil rite, consisting in the investiture with the sceptre, 
etc., was a matter with which the ecclesiastical ceremony had 
nothing todo. It would appear from the investigations of Capt. 
Thomas that it was performed at Dunadd, whereas, at least in 
the case of Aidan, the Church ceremony took place in Iona. - It 
is to be implied, however, that the Church ceremony was the 
determining one, and that it must have taken place either on an 
occasion preceding that of the civil, as was evidently the case 
with Aidan, whose succession was secured by it, or on the same 
occasion, as with the Lords of the Isles, where the Mass was 
celebrated as forming the latter part of one continuous ceremony. 
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This point is illustrated by quotations from Keating and others 
to be found in the treatise of O’Donovan. Keating says that 
after the Christianization of Ireland the election of the Princes 
lay with the Bishops and tribal historians, and the celebration of 
Mass appears to have been commonly associated, as in other 
countries, with the forms of inauguration. At the same time 
there was a separation, which sometimes at least extended even 
to time and place, between the religious benediction and the 
investiture with the symbols of royalty, and consequently the 
‘words of Ordination’ of a Dalriad King in Columba’s day would 
contain nothing directly regarding the delivery of the symbols, 
such, for instances, as the hortatory addresses which form so 
material a part of the Roman Coronation Service. 

Putting together all these different indications, and supposing 
that the civil and religious ceremonies were usually performed, 
as was the case with the Lords of the Isles, at the same place 
and time, it follows that the ceremony of the inauguration of our 
earliest monarchs must have been somewhat as follows. On the 
death of the preceding King, there was a gathering at Dunadd 
of all the principal people of the nation, and, if possible, seven 
Priests, among whom were included the successor (Coarb) of 
Columba, bishops, and other ecclesiastics as distinguished as 
possible. The successor was then elected, unless the Tanist, or 
successor previously elected, were living, in which case he 
succeeded by right, and only a new Tanist was elected. The 
new King was then clad in white, and a Mass was celebrated, up 
to the Gospel inclusive. After the Gospel the King was 
brought out and made to set his right foot in the engraven foot- 
print. of Fergus Mor Mac Erca. Here he took an oath to 
preserve all the antient customs of the country inviolate, and to 
leave the succession peaceably to the Tanist. His father’s sword, 
or some other sword, was then placed in one of his hands, and a 
white rod in the other, with some suitable exhortations. After 
this a poet, or some such person, panegyrically rehearsed his 
genealogy. He then returned to the Church, where seven 
prayers were recited over him by, if possible, as many Priests, 
one at least of these prayers being called the Benediction, and 
during which he who offered it laid his hand upon the King’s 
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head. After this, the Mass was proceeded with, and it may be 
assumed that the King communicated. On the conclusion of the 
whole he gave a feast and distributed a largesse. 

It is pointed out by O'Donovan that among some at least of 
the antient Irish clans, ‘when a superior chief was inaugurated 
by an inferior chief, the latter put on his shoe or slipper.’ It is 
also stated that in inaugurating the chief of the O'Neill family, 
‘O’Kane threw a shoe or slipper over the head of the Prince. 

in token of good luck or prosperity.’ There is no indica- 
tion of these acts having formed part of the Coronation cere- 
monial of the Kings of Dalriada. The second may indeed have 
been done informally, from good will, as is still our custom at 
weddings, but there is no trace of it as a solemn rite. The 
putting on of the shoe could hardly have taken place, since there 
was no inferior chief, as far as we know, thus to acknowledge his 
dependence. At the same time, it may be remembered that 
Fergus Mor Mac Erca’s foot is represented on Dunadd as clothed 
in a shoe, and that the putting on of the buskins and sandals (as 
well as spurs) formed part of the Medizval Coronation Rituals of 
France and England, while we also find that the feet of Charles 
I. were solemnly clothed in sandals by the Bishop of Dunblane 
at his Coronation at Holyrood in 1633. 

It is plain that in any countries evangelized from Iona, while 
the ceremonies of investiture with the insignia of royalty would 
have remained as in pre-Christian times, only purified from any 
essentially heathen elements, the new Christian religious cere- 
monial would have been, mutatis mutandis, the same as among the 
Scots of Dalriada. This remark applies to the Pictish Kingdom, 
converted under the direction of Columba himself. On this 
something will be said hereafter. It would apply also to the 
Kingdom of Northumberland, Now, the Coronation Service of 
the Northumbrian Kings is still extant in the Pontifical of 
Egbert, Archbishop of York from 732 to 766. Of this there 
exist several MS. copies, including one in the Missal of Leofric, 
Bishop of Exter, 1042-1060. They differ in the rubrical direc- 
tions accompanying the prayers, and in this respect the Leofric 
edition bears some signs of being taken from an earlier text than 
that of the Egbert Pontifical. How much earlier than the time 
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of Egbert the Northumbrian Coronation Service as it stands, 
may be, it is hard to say.* The present writer desires here to 
bring forward some grounds for supposing that it embodies the 
seven Prayers or Blessings uttered by the seven Priests at the 
inauguration of the Dalriad Kings, including the form of Bene- 
diction during which Columba laid his hand upon Aidan’s head. 

The first of these arguments is the ecclesiastical history of the 
Northumbrian Kingdom. A certain amount of Cymric Christi- 
anity probably remained from Roman and British times even in 
Deira, the English province of the kingdom, and when Paulinus, 
the companion of Augustine of Canterbury, was consecrated to 
the antient see of York in 625, and sent to Aeduin of North- 
umbria along with that Prince’s Christian bride Aedilberga, and 
in 627 induced Aeduin to be baptized, the baptism was ad- 
ministered, according to the Annales Cambria, by Run the son 
of Urbgen. Aeduin was killed at Hatfield in 633, upon which 
Osric succeeded in Deira, the English, and Eanfrid in Bernicia, 
the Scottish province. If either Aeduin, Osric, or Eanfrid ever 
underwent a Christian religious ceremony of inauguration, it must 
therefore have been of the Roman or Romano-British type, and 
this, as we learn from Gregory the Great and Gildas, consisted 
essentially in the anointing. Both Osric and Eanfrid apostatized. 
Paulinus thought best to take his departure for the South, leaving a 
representative in the shape of a Deacon, called James, who, how- 
ever, seems to have kept very quiet. In 635, Osric and Eanfrid 
having both been killed, were succeeded in the double kingdom 
by Oswald, afterwards martyred. Oswald, an exile in Scotland 





* There is at least a strong probability that it was well known in Eng- 
land earlier than the year 716, for the following reasons. It is found en- . 
tire, embedded in the Coronation Service of the Kings of France. The 
most probable occasion of its introduction into that country is the Corona- 
tion of Pepin at Soissons in 752, which was performed by the Englishman 
Winfrid (otherwise called Boniface) and is now usually regarded as the 
earliest of French Coronations. Winfrid was born in Devonshire about 
680, and passed over to the Continent in 716. He must either then have 
had a copy of these prayers with him, or must have been familiar with the 
fact of their existence, so as to know where to send for them when he 
wanted them, . 
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from childhood, had been baptized and brought up at Iona. He 
was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of that island and spoke 
Gaelic fluently. He was enthusiastically Christian and his first 
desire was to convert all his subjects to Christianity in its 
Columban form. For this purpose he sent for a Bishop to Iona. 
The first who came proved a failure, on account of his temper, 
but the second was Aidan, who was the veritable Apostle of the 
Northumbrian Kingdom. As already remarked, we learn from 
Cuimine and Adamnan that after Oswald’s victory over Cadwalla, 
he received a monarchial ordination, with the title of Jmperator 
totius Britannia. This extremely Roman appellation, along with 
the preceding Romano-British custom, seems to render it most 
likely that, like the Roman and Romano-British Princes, he was 
anointed. On the other hand, his intense devotion to Iona makes 
it probable that he would have sought for the seven prayers, and 
have had the combined ceremony performed by Aidaa, or by that 
Prelate’s unnamed predecessor. Oswald was killed on Aug. 5, 
642, and was succeeded by Osuiu in Bernicia and Osuini in Deira. 
Aidan died on the last day of the same month, and was succeeded 
by Finan, another monk from Iona, by whom the Scoto-Celtic 
Church received very wide extension in other parts of England. 
In 651 Osuiu murdered Osuini and seized his kingdom of Deira. 
Ten years later, in 661, Finan died, and was succeeded by 
a third monk from Iona, namely, Colman. The wretched 
Paschal controversy was now at its height, and the Canterbury 
party, obeying a characteristic instinct which has found fre- 
quent expression down to the present days of Lord Pen- 
zance’s Court, called on the lay and temporal Sovereign to 
decide a purely ecclesiastical question. This Osuiu did at the 
Synod of Whitby in 664, in favour of the New or Egvptian 
Cycle of 19 years as opposed to the Old or Gallo-Roman Cycle 
of 84. Colman, unable to stand it, left the country, followed by 
a good many English as well as Scottish disciples. Many Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics still remained, but this was, roundly speaking, 
the end of the dominion of Iona in the Northumbrian Church. 
The subsequent events it is unnecessary here to follow, Osuiu 
and his successors had imbibed the taste for Church Government ; 


they re-arranged and divided the Episcopal Sees, and put the 
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Bishops in and out of them, a good deal; and when Bede closes 
his history in 731, in the reign of Ceoluulf, he mentions four 
Bishops within the Northumbrian dominions, viz., Wilfrid (se- 
cond of that name) at York, Ediluald at Lindisfarne, Acca at 
Hexham, and Pecthelm in the then newly established English 
See of Gallowey. Acca was expelled from his See in the same 
year, and in the following Wilfrid was succeeded at York by 
Egbert, whose Pontifical is here treated. It has already been 
remarked that how much older than his time the Coronation Ser- 
vice which it contains may be, it is impossible to say. He was 
himself a first cousin of Ceoluulf, and so entirely Roman in his 
training that he was almost a naturalized Italian. Brought up 
in a Benedictine Monastery from his infancy, he was ordained 
Deacon at Rome, and, after being made Bishop of York in 732, 
he went to Rome again, and received the Pallium in 735, with 
the title of Archbishopric for his See, which it had not enjoyed 
since the time of Paulinus. Hence it is not surprising to find his 
Coronation Service interlarded into a slightly adapted form of a 
Mass for the Emperors of Rome—the Mass-prayers being the 
same as those ‘ Pro Imperatore’ which are printed in Roman 
Missals at the present day—and that the now famous anthem, 
‘Zadok the Priest,’ which is an extract from the Benedictine 
Breviary. is prefixed to the Prayer of Unction. It may indeed 
be assumed as certain that the Canterbury school introduced the 
Roman Liturgy, or at least propagated it, to the entire suppres- 
sion of the Ephesine rite or any elements of the same, which 
Aidan may have brought from Iona, although they did not, as 
far as is recorded, lay any stress upon such points in their contro- 
versy with the three Columban Bishops. But the ceremonial of 
the religious Benediction of Kings would stand upon a different 
footing. National rather than theological in character, it could 
hardly fall within the sphere of a desire for uniformity of worship 
within the Universal Church. Associated with the traditions of 
the monarchy, it would be unlikely to yield to a movement of 
theological opinion with which it was unconnected. The Refor- 
mation itself has shown how small is the power of such revolutions 
to affect it. Profound as were the changes which the X VIth Cen- 
tury made in the government and worship of the Established 
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Church of England, the Coronation Service remains practically 
unchanged, and was much the same for Queen Victoria as for 
the Edwards, and if Cardinal Manning, whose ecclesiastical tastes 
are known to be as Roman as those of Nectan MacDerili, were 
called on to-morrow to crown a King of England, no one could 
imagine that he would think for a moment of introducing the 
Roman Coronation Service. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that the old Northumbrian rite had an additional element of 
strength derived from its association with the revered memory 
of the holy Martyr Oswald. With this a priori probability that 
the Coronation Service of Egbert’s Pontifical is, or rather, em- 
bodies, the original Coronation Rite of the Kings of Northumbria 
—that is to say, the same Rite-as that of the Kings of Scots in 
Dalriada—it is well to take in detail the internal arguments 
which an examination of the Ritual in question suggests towards 
the same conclusion. The history of Christian Northumbria 
prepares us to find in this form a series of seven prayers, includ- 
ing a Benediction, and added to these, a ceremony of Usction. 
As a matter of fact, this is exactly what we do find. 

(a) Had the Northumbrian Coronation service been derived 
from any external source except Iona, that source would have been 
either Canterbury or, less probably, the usages of the Romanized 
Britons. These would in either case have been Roman in char- 
acter. Now, although imbedded in an absolutely Roman Mass, 
there is nothing Roman in it whatever, except the anointing.* This 
ritual and the ritual of the Roman Pontifical have literally no one 
single formula in common. The difference actually extends from 
detail to general scope. The Roman rite largely consists of horta- 





* The last prayer in the Coronation Service of the present Roman Pon- 
tifical, viz., that which begins ‘O God, the unspeakable Creator of the 
world,’ contains a mangled extract from the Egbertine ‘ Benediction,’ but 
this is only one proof among others that the Roman Coronation Service as 
it stands is not in its primitive condition. As far as the present writer 
knows, this prayer ‘O God, the unspeakable’ is first found in a form for 
blessing the Kings of France on occasions other than that of their Corona- 
tion, printed by Martene from a MS. believed by him to be of the Xth 
century, and which belonged to the monastery of St. Theodoric near 
Rheims. 
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tory addresses made to the King in ‘presenting him with the em- 
blems of Royalty: but among the Scoto-Irish Celts the investi- 
ture with these emblems formed no part of the religious, but 
merely of the civil rite, and the Egbertine service likewise has no 
such addresses, but merely a series of prayers, and the language of 
these prayers in themselves has no reference to the insignia. 
Moreover, the Egbertine form has nothing analogous to the series 
of acclamations which were imported into the Roman rite from 
the ceremonial of the Roman Imperial Court and have passed 
gradually into the Litany at present to be found in the meets 
Coronation Service. 

(5) In accordance with the Iona expression ‘ Ordination,’ the 
Egbertine form is inserted into the Mass, like the form for the 
ordination of a priest. Moreover, it is to be remarked that it 
does not occur partly before and partly in the Mass like the 
Roman Coronation Service, but entirely within it. And there is 
also the farther feature that it does not occur before the Gospel 
like the ordination of a Roman Priest, but after it, the point at 
which, as we know from Adamnan iii. 17, it was the custom for 
the Columban Celebrant to enter the church. 

(c) It consists of eight prayers, the fourth of which is the 
Prayer of Unction, and is preceded by the anthem ‘ Zadok the 
Priest,’ extracted from the Benedictine Breviary. But it is a re- - 
markable and striking fact that in the Egbert Pontifical the 
eighth or last praver is especially said to be the seventh. The ru- 
brical direction is this:—Tune dicunt orationem septimam supra 
regem—‘ Then they say the seventh prayer over the King.’ 
Hence it follows that one of the preceding must be an interpol- 
ation. Now, the Kings of Scots were not anointed. What we 
should have therefore to omit would be the Prayer of Unction 
with its preparatory anthem. The series then exactly assumed 
the number of seven required for the seven Priests who uttered 
the sevenfuld benediction in the Dalriad ceremony. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the Leofric Missal, noticing, as it would seem, that 
the prayers were seven, and being unable, from their customs, to 
omit the Prayer of Unction, obtained the desired number by 
omitting the second. 


(d) It has been already remarked that the religious ceremony 
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of ordaining the King of Scots by the Priestly Benediction was 
entirely apart from his investiture with the insignia of Royalty ; 
and that the Seven Prayers of the Egbert Pontifical accordingly 
contain no reference to these insignia; and this fact is strongly 
brouglit out by the circumstance that in the Egbert Pontifical 
(though not in the Leofric Missal) they are interlarded with 
several rubrical directions directing the giving of the insignia. 
Had they been originally intended to be accompanied by the 
ceremony of investiture they would undoubtedly have been con- 
ceived with some reference to it as were the later compositions of 
medieval times. Another detail which clearly shows that when 
these prayers were composed, they were not intended to be ac- 
companied by the investiture. 

(e) Columba ‘laid his hand upon Aidan’s head, and ordained him 
with Benediction.’ Now, in the Leofric Missal, the Fourth* or 
Central Prayer is actually headed ‘The Benediction.’ It begins 
with the word ‘Bless’ and in both texts is broken up into a 
number of clauses by the word ‘ Amen’ which was evidently in- 
tended to be uttered by the bystanders after each clause, as the 
officiant proceeded. There is also a curious indication that it was 
originally accompanied by the laying-on-of-hands. In the English 
MS. Coronation Service of about a.p. 800, preserved at Rouen, 
- and in all subsequent editions, it is preceded by another Benedic- 
tion, evidently composed in imitation of it, and commencing with 
the words ‘May the Lord Almighty stretch forth the hand of 
His own Benediction.’ The explanation would seem to be that 
after the anointing, with which it was hoped that the Divine 
Benediction had already been given, it was naturally looked on 
as incongruous that any merely human hand should be immedi- 
ately laid in blessing upon the Royal head, and accordingly, while 
the words of the old form were at least partially retained, this 
new form was composed and inserted before it, praying that 
God’s Own hand might be stretched out to bless, in place of any 
other. 

(f) There are some small pieces of internal evidence. Besides the 





* That is, omitting the Prayer of Unction, which is not one of the seven 
here discussed. 
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general tone of the Latinity, the First Prayer contains a coinage 
from the Greek, viz., plasmatum (from whdocw, rhdopa,) instead of 
formatum or ecreatum, in the sense of ‘shapen.’ Such coinages 
from the Greek are very characteristic of the Irish writers. 
Again, when Columba began to read the Book of Ordination, he 
quickly came upon the name of the Prince. Now, according to 
this form, the name of the Prince would be inserted as the 
thirteenth word. In the Second Prayer, we find the expression 
populis, in the Plural, as though the country in which it was 
composed consisted of several nations or clans ; and it is prayed 
that the Sovereign may receive the spirit of wisdom as well as the 
guidance of instruction (regimen discipline), a curious coincidence 
with the title of the Instruction of the King (Teaguse Riogh), the 
code in accordance with which the rights and duties of the Irish 
Princes were defined at their inauguration. The Fourth 
Prayer, or Benediction, has two very curious expressions. One 
of these is lorica, ‘ breast-plate.’ This is a thoroughly Scoto-Irish 
expression, and is familiar as the name given to the prayers for 
the Divine protection, of which the Lorica attributed to Patrick 
is perhaps the most famous, and of which it is said, ‘ And this is 
a corslet of faith for the protection of body and soul against de- 
mons, and men, and vices,’ although almost equally celebrated in 
the same character are the Lorica of Columba against fire, and 
his great Latin poetical work, the Altus. The other expression 
is the use of the rare and technical word tripudians, meaning to 
dance as an act of religious worship. This very expression occurs 
in chapter Y of the Altus, where the word is applied to angels. 

(g.) It appears from the state of the text in the Egbert Ponti- 
fical that at least that of the Fourth Prayer, or ‘ Benediction,’ is 
older than the date of the MS., for the second clause is corrupted 
by the copyist into absolute nonsense, and has to be restored from 
the text, evidently derived from some earlier copy, used at the 
Coronation of the Kings of France. 

(h.) It is a singular circumstance that in the Leofric Missal, 
which appears to offer a comparatively pure text, throughout the 
whole of these Seven Prayers, the word King is never applied to 
the person around whom the action centres, although the rubrics 
so designate him. In the Egbert copy it occurs once, in the 
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Sixth Prayer, where the Leofric reads ‘Prince. The Medizval 
English and French editions substitute it for Prince, at the 
beginning of the Fourth, but this looks like an adaptation to their 
own circumstances. The inference seems to be that when these 
prayers were composed, the person over whom they were to be 
used was a ruler of men such as the chief of an Irish or Scottish 
clan of whom the words Princeps or Praesul may fairly be used, 
but who was in such a position that the expression Rex might be 
inappropriate. And it is expressly stated by Keating * that the 
same forms were used by the antient Irish for the inauguration 
of these Princes who were called triath, tighearna, and flaith, as 
for those termed righ. 

The main argument against such a conclusion would be 
drawn from the dissimilarity of the prayers in question one 
to the other, but this amounts to nothing more than that they. 
may have been the compositions of different eminent eccle- 
siastics in Ireland itself, and possibly elsewhere, and perhaps 
also at different periods and occasions. It is indeed likely enough 
that such may have been the case. There may be an indication 
of such a variety in the fact that in the First Prayer the King is 
described as ‘rejoicing in the flower of his youth,’ and in the 
Seventh, as ‘approved in war;’ but the age at which a young 
Irish chief might already have had experience of battles might 
have been, and doubtless was, very early. The Prayers un- 
doubtedly differ in structure. The Fifth is a mere adapted 
quotation from Gen. xxvii. 28, 29., xlix. 25, 26, and the Sixth a 
similar adaptation from Deut. xxxiii. 11, 13-17, 24, 26, with the 
addition of the usual termination. A similar formal termination 
is found in all the others except the Fourth, being given at full 
length in the Second and Third, and abbreviated in the First 
and Seventh. Much stress cannot however be laid upon this 
formality. It is a termination common to Christian prayers. 
The Fourth or Benediction Prayer has a special termination of 
its own. The First, Second, and Seventh are by far the most 
conventional in their composition. It must be conceded also that 





* Quoted by O'Donovan, Genealogies, Tribes, and Customs of Hy-Fiach- 
rach, pp. 428, 429, 430. 
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the arguments adduced in favour of the hypothesis that this 
series emanates from Dalriada apply with most force to the 
Fourth. It makes nothing however against this hypothesis to 
assume, as has been already remarked, that the series were com- 
positions of different persons and possibly of different dates. All 
that is suggested is that such as they are they were imported 
from Dalriada into Northumbria, and it might be well maintained 
that, even if one or more of the others were of English origin, we 
have, in all probability, in the Fourth some, if not all, of the 
‘words of the Ordination of Kings’ uttered by Columba. 

Upon these grounds the present writer offers the hypothesis 
that the Coronation Service of Egbert’s Pontifical is, as far as 
concerns the Seven Prayers, that of the Kings of Dalriada. 
When imported into Northumbria or at some subsequent period 
it underwent only some additions. The Kings were to be 
anointed, probably in imitation of the British and Continental 
Kings, and accordingly that ceremony, with an appropriate 
prayer, was inserted after the three first prayers and before the 
Benediction. To this was at some time joined, after the intro- 
duction of English monks, the Anthem from the Benedictine 
Breviary. Perhaps the latter period was subsequent to the 
Synod of Whitby, as the Egbertine rubrics speak of several 
Bishops codperating in the Unction, and the Northumbrian king- 
dom was then first divided into more than one See. The North- 
umbrian Kings also desired to be invested with the insignia of 
their temporal power amid the recitation of the prayers. Hence 
we find the rubrics to that effect in the Pontifical of Egbert, in 
such remarkable contrast with the silence of the prayers them- 
selves regarding these symbols. 

The present writer considers that this hypothesis rests upon 
considerations so respectable that he thinks it best here to give 
a translation of the Seven Prayers at full length. 


I 


(It will be noticed that this prayer must have been originally 
composed for the inauguration of a child, lad, or very young man. 
Perhaps students of Irish history may be able to offer some con- 
jecture as to his identity. It cannot have been Aidan, who was 
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certainly no longer rejoicing in the flower of his youth, as he was 
42 years old. But the prayer has gone on being used steadily 
over monarchs of all ages.)* 

‘O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Eternal God! we beseech 
Thee for this Thy servant , who in his beginning was shapen 
by the Providence of. Thy Divine dispensation, and unto whom 
Thou hast granted to grow even until this present day rejoicing 
in the flower of his youth, that Thou wouldest make him ever to 
go on from day to day unto all such things as are better in the 
sight both of God and man, enriched by the gift of Thy Fatherly 
love aud full of grace and truth, that by the bounty of grace 
from on high he may joyfully take the seat of supreme govern- 
ment, and, being defended on all sides by the wall of Thy mercy 
against the assaults of his enemies, may be worthy to rule hap- 
pily in the peace of mercy and the power of victory the people 
committed unto him. Through Christ our Lord. [Amen.]’ 


I. 


(This is the prayer omitted in the Leofric Missal. It is how- 
ever, contained not only in the Pontifical of Egbert, but also in 
the Rouen MS. of about a.p. 800, and in the Medieval English 
and French rites). 

*O God, who providest for Thy peoplest with power and 
rulest them in love, give unto this Thy servant the spirit 
of wisdom with the guidance of instruction, that he may be de- 
voted to Thee with all his heart, may ever remain capable in the 
guidance of the kingdom, and that by thy gift safety may be 
granted to the Church in his times and Christian devotion abide 
in peace, that, persevering in good works, he may be able by Thy 
leading to reach an eternal kingdom. Through our Lord Jesus 





* In the translations of the Coronation Service used in England since 
the Reformation it has been modified, and on some occasions (as on that of 
William and Mary, of George IV., and of the present Queen) altered into 
a sort of consecration prayer over the oil, without any allusion to youth- 
fulness. 

+t Plural, as though the nation in which it was written consisted of 
different clans or tribes. 
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Christ Thy Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost, one God, for ever and ever. Amen, 


Il. 


‘In his days may there arise righteousness and justice unto all, 
unto his friends help, unto his enemies hindrance, unto the lowly 
comfort, unto the lofty correction, unto the rich instruction, unto 
the poor fatherly love, unto strangers help, unto his own in his 
fatherland peace and safety ; gently governing every man accord- 
ing to the measure of each, may he carefully learn to govern 
himself, and so be saturated with the fear of Thee that he may 
be able to set to all the people such examples as please Thee, and 
going onward by the way of truth along with the people subject 
unto him, may he abundantly acquire perishable riches, and at 
the same time receive for all the health not only of bodies but of 
hearts, which is given by Thee. And thus casting upon Thee 
all the care of his mind and all his counsel, may he ever be seen 
to learn how to govern his people both with peace and wisdom. 
And by Thine help may he receive length of this present life, 
and pass through good times unto extreme old age, and being by 
the gift of Thy fatherly love set free from all bonds of shortcom- 
ing, may he receive a perfected end to this state of frailty, and 
the everlasting rewards of blessedness without limits, and the 
eternal fellowship of Angels, Through our Lord Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, one God, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 

(It is after this that the Egbert Pontifical inserts the ceremony 
of the Unction, along with the Benedictine Anthem ‘ Zadok’ and 
Psalm xxi, ‘The King shall joy,’ and the accompanying prayer, 
‘O God, the Strength of the elect.’ The Leofric Missal gives 
the Prayer, but omits the rubric, Anthem, and Psalm.) 


IV. 


(This central Prayer is the most important, aud may be con- 
jectured to be the same which Columba offered while his hand 
rested upon the head of Aidan. The Leofric Missal gives it the 
heading ‘The Benediction’ and says no more. The Egbert 
Pontifical precedes it by the rubric, ‘ Here all the Pontiffs along 
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with the Princes give him the sceptre in his hand.’ The text of 
the Egbert Pontifical is corrupted in places, showing that the 
form was then already an old one. Inthe French Coronation 
Service, however, it seems well preserved as far as it goes, but 
both in that Service and in the English Medizval Service it is 
cut short about the middle. In the Rouen MS. it is cut down to 
the opening clauses. The Amens with which it is broken are of 
course responses to be made by the bystanders.) * 

‘Lord! Who from everlasting governest the kingdoms of all 
kings, bless Thou this ruling prince f—Amen. 

‘And glorify him with such a blessing that he may hold the 
sceptre of salvation in the exaltation of David and be found rich 
with the gift of sanctifying merey—Amen. 

‘ Grant unto him by Thine inspiration even so to rule the people 
in meekness as Thou didst cause Solomon to obtain a kingdom of 
peace—Amen. 

‘ May he ever be subject unto Thee in fear, and fight for Thee 
in quietness; may he be protected by Thy shield along with his 
nobles, and remain ever a conqueror without a combat—Amen. 

‘Be Thou unto him a breastplate against the array of his 
enemies, an helmet in adversity, temperance in prosperity, and in 
protection an everlasting shield—Amen.f 

‘May he live noble among the tribes of the nations. May he 
have an eminent righteousness in his judgments—Amen. 

May Thy right hand, which is rich above all, make him to be 
wealthy, may he have a fatherland abounding in fruits, and may 
he leave things profitable unto his children—Amen. 





* It is perhaps fanciful to point out that the number of clauses is 16, like 
that of the Knights of the Thistle, and may possibly be so for the same 
reason, viz., to correspond to that of the Apostles and Evangelists together. 
The Irish were found of the number 12, in honour of the Apostles. 

+ Presulem principem. So both Egbert and Leofric, and also the Rouen 
MS., but the Medieval English and French substitute regem nostrwm, 
** our King.” 

{The French and English Medieval forms here insert the following 
words, adapted to Kings only, ‘Honour him in the sight of all the Kings 
of the nations ; may he rule happily over peoples, and happily let nations 
bow down before him.’ 
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‘Grant him length of life through many times, ant in his days 
let righteousness arise—Amen. 

‘May he hold from Thee a strong seat of government, that 
with gladness and rightousness he may glory in an eternal king- 
dom—Amen. 

‘And grant Thou that the nations may keep faith with him, 
that his nobles may have peace and love charity—Amen. 

‘Do Thou in graciousness enter into his mind, that he may 
fear Thee in love, and love Thee in fear—Amen. 

‘Be Thou his honour, Thou his joy, Thou his will, Thou his 
comfort in sorrow, his counsel in doubt, his strength in the way 
—Amen. 

‘Thou his defender in injuries, his patience in tribulation, his 
medicine in sickness—Amen. 

‘In Thee may he have all his counsel, through Thee may he 
learn that wisdom which is given by Thee to guide the helm of 
the kingdom, that, happy ever, ever glad in Thee, he may be 
worthy to rejoice because of Thy benefits, and may be able to 
be joined in the eternal fellowship—Amen. 

‘That as it hath pleased Thee this day in Thy mercy to set 
him comely * before us, so Thou wouldest make him safe under 
Thy protection for the rounds of many years—Amen. 

‘And so taking root by an enduring blessing, may he grow 
before the peoples, that he may ever leap for joy,t triumphant in 
peace—Amen. 

‘ Which do Thou Thyself be pleased to grant Who livest and 
reignest with the Eternal Father, together with the Holy Ghost, 
one God, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 


V. 


(To the following the Egbert Pontifical prefixes the direc- 
tion ‘Here the staff (baculum) is given into his hand.’ The 
Leofric Missal only bas ‘ Also over the King.’ 





* This allusion to the personal beauty of the Prince shows that this 
prayer was originally composed for some particular person, very possibly 
the same as the young monarch ‘rejoicing in the flower of his youth’ of 
Prayer I. + Tripudiantem. 

VOL. XI. G 
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‘Almighty God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Let people 
serve thee and nations bow down to thee; be lord over thy 
brethren and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee; and 
blessed be he that blesseth thee. God shall be thine helper, 
and the Almighty shall bless thee with blessings of heaven 
above, on the mountains and on the hills, blessings of the deep 
that lieth under, blessings of the breasts, and of grapes, and 
apples. The blessings of the antient fathers, Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, be confirmed upon thee.’ 


VI. 


(To the following the Egbert Pontifical prefixes the direc- 
tion ‘ Here let all the Pontiffs take the helmet (galeum) and put 
it upon his head.’ The Leofric Missal only says ‘ Another.’) 

** Bless, O Lord, the substance of our prince, and accept the 
work of his hands; and blessed of Thee be his land, for the 
precious things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep that 
coucheth beneath, and for the precious fruits brought forth by 


the sun, and for the precious things put forth by the moon, 
and for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for the 
precious things of the lasting hills, and for the precious things 





*This prayer is mainly quoted from Deut. xxxiii. 11, 13-17, 24, 26. 
The words of the translation are taken from the A. V., as those which will 
be most familiar to the reader, but the Latin text does not entirely agree 
with the Vulgate. At first the present writer was inclined to regard this 
as a proof that the prayer was composed before the introduction of the 
Hieronyman revision into Ireland by Finnian, during the earlier part of 
Columba’s life. He has, however, failed to obtain any proof that this par- 
ticular passage was altered by Jerome, and the variations are of such a kind 
as might be produced by the mere errors of copyists. They are however 
worth giving here in a footnote. 


Text of the Coronation Prayer. 
—— benedictione Tua terra replea- 


Vulgate. 


— de benedictione Domini terra 


tur, de fructu coeli et rore atque 
abyssi subjacentis, de fructu solis ac 
lun, de vertice antiquorum mon- 
tium, de pompis seternorum collium, 
et de frugibus terre et plenitudine 
ejus —— 


ejus, de pomis celi, et rore, atque 
abysso subjacente. De pomis frac- 
tuum solis ac lune. De vertice an- 
tiquorum montium, de pomis col- 
lium sternorum: et de frugibus 
terre, et de plenitudine ejus —— 
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of the earth, and fulness thereof: the blessing of Him that 
appeared in the bush come upon the head of ; and let the 
blessing of the Lord be full upon his children; and let him dip 
his foot in oil; let his horns be like the horns of unicorns, with 
them he shall push the people together to the ends of the 
earth, for let Him Who rideth upon the heaven be his help for 
ever. Through our Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son, Who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, one 
God, for ever andever. Amen.’ 

(After this follows in each of the MSS. a rubric which varies 
but which seems everywhere to be corrupt. The sense is that 
the King should now be placed on the throne, amid constant 
shouts of ‘God save King ——’ ( Vivat Rex N. in sempiternum) 
from the Bishops, clergy, and people. Then he is to be kissed, 
after which the Egbert Pontifical ends ‘Then they say the 
Seventh Prayer over the King.’ That the enthronization was 
an interpellation not contemplated when the prayer was 
written, is evident from the fact that it describes the Prince 


particularly not as seated upon a throne but as bowing down 
in prayer.) 


VII. 


*O God, Who alone makest to abide (perpetuitatis Auctor), 
Commander of all forces and Conqueror of all enemies, bless 
this Thy servant who is bowing down his head before Thee. 
Pour forth upon him abiding grace, and in the warfare wherein 
he standeth approved, preserve him in .long-continuing health 
and in happy prosperity, and wheresoever or whereforesoever 
he shall call for Thine help, be Thou straightway present with 
him, shield and protect him.* Through Christ our Lord. 
[Amen.,]’ 

Before leaving the subject of the Northumbrian Coronation 
Service, it is as well here to give a form which is the subject 
of a sort of note there appended to the Mass, This note em- 





*The French text here inserts ‘Grant unto him, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, the riches of Thy glory, satisfy his desire with good things, crown 
him with mercy and loving-kindness, and let him ever serve Thee, O God, 
in devout earnestness.’ 
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ploys the peculiar expression Ordination, as do Cuimine and 
Adamnan ; and it is at least probable that, like the prayers, 
this form may have come from Dalriada. The passage is as 
follows :— 

‘Thou mayest see here the first commandment of the King 
to the people. 

‘It is right that when a King hath been newly ordained and 
lifted up upon his throne, he should command these three 
commandments to the Christian people subject unto him : 

‘ First, that the Church of God and all Christian people keep 
true peace at every time. Amen. 

‘The Second is, that he forbid robberies and all iniquities 
unto all degrees. Amen. 

‘ The Third is, that he command righteousness and mercy in 
all judgments, that hereby the compassionate and merciful 
God may grant His mercy unto us. Amen,’ 

It is an interesting fact that these three clauses formed the 
body of the Coronation Oath of the Medieval Kings both of 
England* and of France. They seem to have done so also in 
Scotland, as they are embedded in the Scottish Coronation 
Oath sanctioned by Parliament in 1567. It is plain, however, 
that when originally introduced into Northumbria, they can- 
not have been the inaugural Oath of the Dalriads, which, 
according to the parallel instances, must have been an obliga- 
tion to observe the antient tormer customs of the tribe, and to 
respect the rights of the Tanist, and so on, a series of promises 
represented by the earlier part of the formula of 1567. These 
three clauses, if employed, as is most probable, in Dalriada, 
must have been used as they are given in the Egbertine 
Pontifical, that is, as a kind of proclamation which it was con- 
sidered right that the new King should issue immediately after 
his inauguration, as the first of his public edicts. 

The same observations as to the influence of Iona which 
apply to the kingdom of the Northumbrians, apply with still 
greater force to that of the Picts. They were converted to 





* Biden, in his History and Antiquities of Kingston-wpon-Thames, p. 10, 
states that this Coronation Oath was first administered, to St. Edward the 
Martyr, by St. Dunstan, assisted by Oswald, Archbishop of York, in 975. 
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Christianity by Columba himself, and remained under the ex- 
clusive pastorate of the Columban clergy till 717, when Nectan 
expelled them from his dominions for refusing to accept the 
Egyptain Paschal Cycle, which had been adopted in Iona 
itself in the preceding year. Great as was the desire of Nectan 
to imitate, even in such a detail as church architecture, the 
customs of Rome, it is even less likely in his case than in that 
of Osuiu, that he should have altered the now traditional 
religious ceremonial which had for something like a century 
and an half accompanied the inauguration of the Kings of his 
race. There is even a sort of indication of the probable 
employment of seven ecclesiastics, in the mention of the seven 
legendary Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, Subdeacons, Acolytes, 
Exorcists, Readers, and Doorkeepers who figure in the tale of 
the mythical Boniface, although this may again be connected 
with the Seven Provinces and the later Seven Earldoms, Any 
reaction of a Celtic character could only have had the effect of 
strengthening the customs derived from Iona, and in 844 
Kenneth McAlpin, himself a descendant of Aidan McGabhrain, 
after reigning at Dunadd, finally possessed himself of the 
throne of the Picts. 

It is this Prince who, according to the general assertion of 
early writers, brought the Fatal Stone to Scone. The object 
of these pages is the history of a ceremonial, and it is therefore 
irrelevant to enter here upon any discussion of the history of 
this celebrated stone. It has been discussed with his usual 
profound learning by Dr. Skene. It may, however, be per- 
mitted to say here that the geological argument is in favour 
of its being indigenous to Scone. It is,beside the mark to 
argue that it is not of the formation of lona, since it was 
not Iona but Dunadd which was the scene of the civil in- 
auguration of the Scottish Kings, but Dunadd is thus de- 
scribed in a letter with which the present writer has been 
favoured by a gentleman upon the spot who has had ,the 
goodness specially to examine it at his request, ‘The foot- 
print is intact and not likely to be injured: it is deeply cut in 
the rock, which is what we commonly call whinstone, but 
which is more of a mica slate formation. It is not basaltic 
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rock. And there is no red sandstone in the locality, nor any 
pieces of it in the ruins on Dunadd.’ While the earliest history 
of the Fatal Stone is involved in the obscurity of ages, every- 
thing seems to point to its having been simply a local stone at 
Scone upon which it became at some period the custom for 
the Pictish Kings to be enthroned at their accession, just as it 
was the custom for the Scottish Kings to be made to stand in 
the footprint of Fergus. 
Absolutely nothing more is known as to the special in- 
auguration ceremonial of the Kings of the Picts. The 
first light which is thrown upon it—if indeed any light 
can be said to be ‘so thrown upon it at all—is after the 
seat of the united Scottish and Pictish monarchy had been long 
settled at Scone. It is then found that the enthronization upon 
the Fatal Stone is invariably spoken of as the essential feature. 
The duty of so placing the King was a lay one. It is said by 
Bower to have been granted by Malcolm Canmore as an heredi- 
tary right in the family of the MacDuffs, Earls of Fife, and, how- 
ever originated, was certainly recognized as pertaining to that 
Earldom. All else, the election, the investiture with the sword 
and sceptre, the association with the celebration of High Mass, 
as they gradually appear in history in the character of the 
immemorial usages of Scone, are exactly the same as those 
which have been above assigned with more or less of con- 
jecture, to the Kings of Dalriada, with the exception of the 
fact that, according to the statement made by Robert Bruce to 
Pope John XXL, the investiture with the insignia of Royalty 
was always performed by the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, Even 
allowing that Robert Bruce could be admitted as an unexcep- 
tionable authority upon questions of Liturgical Archeology, 
this only carries us back into some period of uncertain antiquity 
which may or may not be older than the establishment of the 
Bishopric of Alban at St. Andrews, about the beginning of 
the Xth century. The questions involved now belong, not to 
the earliest Coronations of Kings of Scots, but to a later period, 
which may form the subject of a subsequent paper. 
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Art. IV.—THE PEASANT IN NORTH ITALY. 


1. Atti della Giunta per Inchesta agraria e eulle condiziont 
della classe agricola. Rome: 1881 and 1882. 

2. Proprieta fondiaria e le popolazioni agricole in Lombardia. 
Studi economici, di Sterano Jacint. Milan: 1854. 


3. I contadini del circondario di Cremona. Appunti di 
LeontpA Bissouati. Cremona: 1886. 


4. Nouvelles Lettres @Italie. Par Emite de LAVELAYE. 
Paris: 1884. 


5. Italy Present and Future. By A. Gatuenca. London: 
1887. 


N the course of this century the population of Italy has very 
nearly doubled. In 1800 it was estimated at less than fifteen 
millions: statisticians confidently predict that at the next census 
it will be found to fall little short of thirty millions. The fact 
is important and on the whole consoling. It might even be called 
the bow of promise in a sky which if not actually dark, is never- 
theless by no means without clouds. It is better for a nation to 
increase than to decrease or to stand still, as Italy’s immediate 
neighbour is doing; a people may hope whose vital statistics 
show thirty-eight births as against twenty-six deaths. It is 
above all, welcome news that in the last quarter of the century 
human life has gained four years, that is to say, that whereas in 
1862 there was one death to every twenty-two inhabitants, there 
was in 1883 only one death to every twenty-six inhabitants. 
But if there is reason for congratulation in this rapid rise, it 
should not be ignored among the factors which have led to the 
present disturbance in the economic state of Italy. A large 
population may ultimately be a source of wealth, but a nation 
can scarcely double its numbers without experiencing at least a 
temporary strain on its resources. The recent extraordinary rate 
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of emigration has plainly a certain natural relation to this 
increase. The prevailing feeling in Italy in regard to the out- 
going tide is one of regret. It was reported lately in political 
circles in Rome that when the Brazilian minister asked King 
Humbert to use his influence towards removing the obstacles 
placed in the way of the emigrants, the King replied: ‘ But you 
carry off my good peasants, my best soldiers.’ ‘True your 
Majesty’ was the rejoinder, ‘but I carry them off to fare better 
than at home.’ The sad stories circulated from time to time of 
cruel deception practised on the more ignorant of the emigrants 
by agents and speculators, and the bad treatment which they 
have occasionally received in their adopted countries, have made 
more impression than the more favourable accounts, which show 
the remark of the Brazilian minister to be in a great measure 
borne out by facts. The quarter of a million Italians in the 
Argentine Republic form a thriving community, which is rapidly 
gaining on the native population in consequence of the superior 
capacity and energy of its members, and also of the greater 
prolificness of the Italians, among whom the births stand as 60 to 
19 of the native Argentines. In all the other South American 
States there is a large sprinkling of Italians, and a great part of 
the trade of the cities and ports is in their hands. On the whole, 
in the absence of colonies worthy of the name under her own 
political sway, Italy may look with satisfaction rather than with 
sorrow upon those which her sons have spontaneonsly planted on 
the other side of the Atlantic. How far can she feel a like satis- 
faction in contemplating the great mass of her people who remain 
behind ? 

The condition of the cultivators of the soil—for these form 
the mass of the Italian people—is, we are afraid, sad enough, if 
not altogether so desperate as it has been painted. Before going 
into particulars, it will be useful to quote a few figures connected 
with the agricultural population asa whole. According to a 
computation carefully and recently made by order of Government, 
almost fifteen million Italians draw their means of living directly 


from the land. They have been classified as follows : 
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Individuals of over 15 years of age oy haw yan 
CLass OF CULTIVATORS, engaged in agriculture. constituting 
ina 
amilies 
Salaried Cultivators. Mz. Women.  Toral. ‘the groupe 
Labourers in Sxee oeyey : 
ment, - 1,164,368 1,288,152 2,452,520 3,451,888 


Gardeners, horticulturists, 55,926 12,670 69,596 165,798 
Labourers not in fixed em- 








ployment, - 1,562,109 831,471 2,393,580 4,631,031 

Herdsmen, shepherds (de- 

pendent), - 132,642 15,986 148,578 393,231 

Woodcutters, charcoal bar- 

ners, - - 60,716 5,961 56,672 150,353 
Total, - - 2,965,761 2,155,190 6,120,951 8,792,301 


Other Classes of Cultivators. 
Peasants working their own 





land, - 4i5 che - 973,672 330,909 1,304,581 2,886,550 
Metayers, - - - 712,003 279,248 991,251 2,110,805 
Tenant farmers, - - $13,514 78,770 390,284 929,444 
Agents, factors, - 22,878 962 23,840 67,824 
Master herdsmen and | shep- 

herds, - - 36,998 1,903 38,901 109,684 

Total, - - 2,059,065 689,792 2,748,857 6,104,307 








Grand Total, - 5,024,826 2,844,982 7,869,808 14,896,608 


Interesting and instructive as this table is, it fails to give a full 
idea of the complicated nature of Italian cultivation, or of the 
variety of principles upon which the land is held and tilled. The 
forms of contract in Lombardy alone, are so numerous and so in- 
volved that it would need a long work to treat them exhaustively. 
All that can be done here is to take a general view. The amount 
of payment in money differs according to locality and even were 
the average correctly drawn, the idea conveyed might not be cor- 
rect because, in the case of labourers in fixed employment, no 
account would be taken of payment in kind, and in the case of 
day labourers no indication would be given of the degree of per- 
manency of work on which they may reckon. The men hired by 
day are of two classes: the first comprising those who live in or 
near the place where they get work, the second consisting of 
gangs of men who come from more or less distant provinces for 
the performance of particular tasks which require especial know- 
ledge, such as that of gathering the mulberry leaves and after- 
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wards trimming the trees, These last are the best paid, but the 
duration of their employment is very brief and when it is over 
they return to their homes where many of them are small pro- 
prietors. The day-labourers who live near the place where they 
work are paid from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 8d. per day (taking the Italian 
lira to represent 10d:); they may find employment for about 
five months in the year, but in the winter they are mostly out 
of work: hence their position is extremely precarious. The 
labourers in fixed employment are also of two kinds. There are 
the farm servants: these receive rations of maize and wheat, 
lodging, fire wood, and a fourth, fifth, or sixth part (according to 
agreement) of the maize they hoe in the summer. They are paid 
£4 per annum in money in the Lower Bresciano, and this is about 
the usual wage. Then there are the braccianti, who, like the 
farm servants, have a share of the maize and wheat, and are 
generally provided with firewood, but they have no rations and 
they pay rent—7d. a week for four rooms. They receive from 
5d. to 7d. a day in the six winter months and from 7d. to 84d. in 
the summer. The houses have often a bit of kitchen garden, and 
sometimes the men are allowed the use of a plot on the farm 
where they sow vegetables. The farm servants keep chickens, and 
both they and the braccianti cultivate silk-worms, the profits on 
which have always been divided half-and-half. The present de- 
pression in the Italian silk trade has had a disastrous effect on 
the Lombard peasant, whose wages, low as they are, have yet risen 
fifty per cent in the last twenty-five years, but it is very doubtful 
if this rise compensates for his loss on the sale of the cocoons. 
At one time the silk-worms reared by the women and children of 
a single family might bring in £8 or even £12. Again the 
women formerly earned something by spinning the silk which was 
done at home on every farm ; now this exists no longer as a village 
industry, the cocoons being all sent to silk factories. 

We pass on to the class of mezzajuoli (metayers) which 
presents to the student of agricultural economy by far the most 
interesting picture in Italian cultivation. It has been asserted 
that the system of mezzeria is not really practised except in 
Tuscany—that in other parts of Italy it is replaced by spurious 
imitations. What is true is, that in Tuscany it is more diffused 
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as well as more successful than elsewhere; climate, soil, the 
character of the people, the comparative moderation of the taxes 
(which as is well known are unequally distributed) all having 
favoured its development and continuance. But it is inaccurate 
to say that the system has not been fairly tried out of Tuscany. 
In Lombardy there are, and have been for a very long period, a 
considerable number of pure mezzajuoli, i.¢., cultivators between 
whom and the proprietor the value of the whole farm produce is, 
or is supposed to be, evenly divided, the peasants in most, though 
not in all cases, furnishing the oxen and the implements, and the 
master repairing the buildings and paying the land tax. A fairer 
system than this, on the face of things, was surely never invented, 
or to be more exact, grew, for mezzeria is essentially a thing of 
growth, whose beginning is lost in obscurity. Its great attrac- 
tion is that it gives the peasant nearly all the advantages of 
possession without the risks. Wherever the mezzeria has 
flourished it has been accompanied by a great fixity of tenure, as 
well as, on the whole, by mutual goodwill and confidence between 
the masters and the workers. 

It is painful to have to admit that, at all events in North 
Italy, this system, admirable if not in actually forcing from the 
earth all that it can produce, at least in contributing in a high 
degree to human happiness, is beginning to show signs of 
incapacity to bear the strain imposed on it by the existing 
depression. To illustrate in what way it is breaking down a 
particular case may be cited. A family named Bonzanini work 
about fifteen acres of a farm on the lake of Garda. The land 
grows olives, vines, maize, and vegetables. The peasants also 
rear silk-worms, and keep a cow, a goat, and some dozen fowls. 
The master in this instance furnishes the oxen, and if the maize 
grown is not sufficient for the family, he makes good the 
deficiency. One would say that these peasants ought to be well 
off, but they are unable to keep out of debt to the master, and if 
their cow dies a new one is bought which is. booked to the debt, 
and there is an end of the matter. After paying the taxes the 
proprietor’s half of the profits completely disappears, and had he 
no other source of income than property such as this, it is plain 
that he would starve. Asa matter of fact, hundreds of land- 
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lords have been reduced to beggary by their perseverance in the 
attempt to maintain their mezzajuoli when, what with the falling 
off of profits and putting on of taxes, that attempt was a hope- 
less one. 

It is not useless to point out that in the case above stated, and 
in thousands like it, had the mezzajuolo been a small proprietor, 
had he been obliged to pay the taxes, to provide the oxen, to re- 
place his own cow, borrowing from usurers at a ruinous rate of 
interest, he must have inevitably gone to the wall long ago. The 
Bonzanini, were in fact small proprietors who had failed before 
they came to their present abode. All mezzeria property is not 
in such straits as this, but that any of it, in the North, is in a 
flourishing state may well be doubted. For the system to answer 
two things seem necessary : moderate taxation and good profits 
on at least one article of produce. The last condition was for a 
long time fulfilled by the silk-worms. The landlord willingly 
advanced even considerable sums on the understanding that they 
were to be refunded after the sale of the cocoons; and the debt 
was invariably paid. Now the landlord still sometimes lends 
money to his peasants but it is doubtful if he ever gets it back. 
And this, not because the peasants are dishonest and will not pay, 
but because they cannot. Two other things are wanted to make 
the mezzajuolo really prosperous; an intense power of work, and 
a primitive conception of life. Men cannot do such tasks as 
they did once. It is not a question of industry or idleness: the 
faculty of getting through work seems to have notably decreased. 
Now in any system of small cultivation, whether dependent or 
independent, this faculty is most essential. The Italian peasant 
works unceasingly enough ; at three in the summer mornings he 
is at his post. But the feats of swift, triumphant labour that 
were heard of once, are heard of no more. 

Then as to primitive manners. The falling off of respect to 
the head of the house is a noticeable fact among all classes in 
Italy. Children are beginning to have very little reverence for 
their parents or for any authority whatsoever. Lads of thirteen 
or fourteen wish to go forth and enter employment as day- 
labourers or bricklayers’ assistants, etc., so that they may call 
their poor earnings their own. This is in harmony with the 
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spirit of the time but not with the exigencies of small cultivation. 
The old co-operative plan used to be practised in Lombardy even 
among the farm servants, and here and there it is so still. On 
an estate at Roccafranca a family of seventeen farm servants live 
together; the wife of the oldest member is Massaja, and her 
eldest son (not her husband), is Regissore: these two rule the 
rest with a benevolent despotism. One of the main advantages 
of such a state of things is the security which it gives against 
pauperism ; if one of the household falls ill, he can be nursed at 
home, at the common expense, and misfortunes such as the loss 
of cattle can be remedied out of the common funds. But for 
this patriarchal institution to succeed requires the prevalence of 
an antique conservatism which is daily being undermined by 
elementary education and military service. Grown-up men and 
women will not long be content to ask leave of the house-mother 
before they buy themselves a new pair of shoes, especially when 
the shoes are to be paid for out of money earned by their own 
labour. A thing which must have struck any one who has 
personal knowledge of the working of small cultivation in any 
form, is that while the theory of small holdings has become an 
article of faith with the advanced party all over Europe, the 
chiefest moral need of the small holder is that he should be what 
would be esteemed now-a-days, a somewhat backward person. 
The typical peasant of fifty years ago, whom old agriculturists 
would fain recall, was a man of great intelligence within his own 
limits, but these limits were narrow. This man had no ambition 
to be better or wiser than his fathers were, he resented novelties 
as the invention of the evil one, he had his beasts blessed by the 
parish priest on St. Anthony’s day, and he would have cut off his 
right hand sooner than plant potatoes when the moon was on the 
wane, or cut down firewood when it was in its first quarter. 

It may be affirmed that were the smail cultivators more 
enlightened, they would be able to introduce better and newer 
methods of land-culture. There is some truth in this, but it is 
evident that the principles of improved farming are more applic- 
able to large holdings than to small. It is open to doubt whether 
the peasants’ methods, the fruits of immemorial experience, may 
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not be actually the best adapted to the semi-mountainous regions 
of which so great a part of Italy is composed. 

As we have seen, the prospects of the mezzajuolo have been 
affected by the present crisis not less than those of other Italian 
agriculturists; yet we would not take leave of him without 
suggesting that the experiment be tried of introducing the 
mezzeria system into England. There are rich capitalists who 
would not be greatly the worse if the venture failed. The 
English labourer’s adaptability as a peasant-holder is almost an 
unknown quantity: this would be an excellent way of testing it. 
And since English soil yields threefold the crops produced in 
Italy, the experiment might succeed well, even in these hard 
times. 

The personal administration of such property is troublesome— 
that is one of its drawbacks from the landlord’s point of view. 
Probably the best plan in England, as it has proved in Italy, 
would be the appointment of the most trusted of the peasants as 
intermediary between the contracting parties. It may happen 
that a man in this position cheats his master and tyrannizes over 
his fellow-mezzajuoli, but the trust reposed in the Italian fattori 
is as a rule justified, while the existence of such a post is not 
without its value as offering a legitimate object to the ambition 
of the steady and intelligent peasant who may hope to rise to be 
a factor in his turn. 

Besides mezzeria pure and simple, there are in North Italy 
contracts, by which the peasant draws only a third of the profits, 
or by which one article of produce is divided by half, another by 
a third, others by a fourth or fifth. All these are evidently less 
favourable to the cultivators than pure mezzeria. They arise 
from the poverty of the peasant preventing his making any con- 
tribution towards covering the common expenses which are 
exceptionally heavy in the plains, where irrigation is necessary ; 
or it may be, from the superior quality of the soil, which inspires 
the proprietors with the desire to appropriate more than half the 
profits. Another form of contract much in use in the low-lying 
lands is the contratto misto, by which rent is paid partly in money 
and partly in a stated quantity of wheat. Of small tenants 
paying wholly in money and small proprietors working their own 
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land, the North of Italy still affords many examples, though the 
number, especially of the second, is reduced year by year, as is 
the case, more or less throughout the whole country. From 1878 
to 1879, thirty-five thousand small Italian proprietors ceased to 
exist. It need not be inferred that even now, all the small 
holders are on the brink of ruin; with good fortune and un- 
flagging industry they may still enjoy a fair degree of prosperity. 
While all goes well they possess a two-fold superiority over the 
large proprietor, in the smallness of their expenses, and the few- 
ness of their wants. An unlooked for gain which would 
be inappreciable to a large landowner, suffices to raise a poor 
man, for the time being, from strained into easy circumstances. 
But if good luck exercises an immediate influence on the lot of 
the small tenant or proprietor, the same in a yet stronger sense 
is true of bad luck. Herein lies his weakness,—a weakness no- 
where felt more than in Lombardy, where on nearly every 
summer day there is a thunderstorm in one place or another, 
accompanied by hail, the dreaded grandine which frequently 
destroys the entire standing crops on a farm, in the space of ten 
minutes. When once things begin to go wrong through a hail- 
storm, the loss of his beasts which are much more subject to 
disease than formerly, the failure of his silkworms, the blight of 
his vines, it is almost impossible for the peasant to recover him- 
self. The profits that he used to make were sufficient to enable 
him to lay by something for an evil day, and he could borrow at 
a low interest because it was reasonably probable that he would 
be in a position to pay at an early date. Now all this is changed. 
The peasant who begins to go down hill does not stop till he has 
reached the bottom. 

For the rest, the small peasant-holder has a triad of evil genii 
always waiting to devour him, the usurer, the tax-gatherer, and 
the lawyer. The usurer lends at a ruinous interest the money 
which too often is needed to pay the tax-gatherer. With the 
taxes standing at their present figure, the last-named functionary 
becomes an instrument of cruel oppression. ‘ L’Italia agricola,’ 
said Senator Jacini, ‘¢ completamente schiacciata e annienta 
dalle imposte.’ Nor is it to the tax-gatherer’s advantage to show 
mercy even when he has it in his power. He is praised and 
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promoted if the taxes are well ‘ got in,’ and if he can fine some 
wretched peasant for backwardness in payment or even for an 
involuntary irregularity, half the amount of the fine goes into his 
own pocket. Here is a story to the point. The Government 
issued an edict, which remained unknown to the bulk of the 
rural population, directing that the salt used for agricultural pur- 
poses should be consumed within a stated period of its purchase. 
A tax-gatherer went to a peasant and asked : ‘ Have you any sale 
nero in the house.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the peasant, ‘ it is not quite 
all used.’ ‘ Let me see the ticket you had on receiving it?’ The 
ticket showed a date anterior to the prescribed term, and the 
result was the exaction of a fine of fifty francs. 

Next to the tax-gatherer and the usurer comes the lawyer. 
The Italian Bar can boast of many highly honourable and dis- 
tinguished members, but it is not likely that any one will 
contradict the assertion that there are too many lawyers in Italy. 
Every second man you meet is an avvocato. They spring from 
every social class, and stretch from the little bourgeois, just aspir- 
ing to gentility, to the impoverished noble. All these men must 
live. It isa common saying that two-thirds of the law-suits, 
often of the most painful mind, which arise out of disputes as to - 
the division of property on the death of the heads of families, are 
instigated by lawyers in their own interest. This of the rich : it 
stands to sense that the advocate of the poor is not the most 
scrupulous of his order. A peasant tenant was incited by a 
lawyer to embark in a suit with his landlord which only ended 
last summer after sixteen years’ proceedings. Again and again 
the case was given against him, again and again it went the 
rounds of the Tribunals, Court of Appeal and Court of Cassation, 
but the plaintiff was only induced to acknowledge himself beaten 
after the period named. He started with being well-off and ended 
in poverty, not to speak of the trouble and expense he had caused 
his landlord. The peasant owners are still more litigious than 
the tenants: ‘Chi ha terra, ha guerra’ runs the proverb. This 
characteristic combined with the obligatory division of property, 
leads to the parcelling out of the land into pieces not so big as a 
lawn tennis court. As every transfer is heavily taxed, it is easy 
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to see how the perpetual process of division and subdivision tends 
both directly and indirectly to impoverish the people. 

With all his woes the peasant still sticks to his scrap with a 
desperate tenacity, which seems to show, that as far as sentiment 
goes, a rood which a man can call his own is after all the chief of 
earthly treasures. It is curious to note how the possession even 
of a field breeds the essentially aristocratic feeling which scorns 
outward signs of superiority. This has its good but it has also its 
bad side, since it makes the prosperous peasant proprietor often 
unduly tolerant of a most unsanitary and unlovely dwelling. 

When property is sold by order of the State to cover arrears 
of taxes, an auction takes place of which the many expenses must 
be paid out of what remains of the sum realised after the deduc- 
tion of the amount standing due; very little therefore falls to the 
late owner to help him to set up again in life. When a man dies 
each of his heirs fondly hopes to be able to exist on his part of 
the division, however small it be. Thus the minute sub-dividing, 
which is the grave of peasant properties, goes on unchecked. In 
France the peasants have few children and the problem has been 
solved in that way. In Italy they have many (‘ indeed,’ said one 
observer, ‘they have nothing else’), and at a moderate computa- 
tion the grand-children of a man who has ten acres may find 
themselves reduced to half an acre a piece. The best chance for 
peasant proprietorships might be a stringent law of primogeniture. 

In spite of the suffering which does certainly exist amongst 
the peasants of all sorts and conditions, they have not the 
appearance or the manners of people whose life possesses no 
brighter side. They are brave in adversity, and a little makes 
them happy. On Sundays the roads are thronged with country 
folk, the men wearing a clean white shirt, and the women a 
bright handkerchief about their necks. The practice of passing 
the winter evenings in a swept corner of the stable is going out, 
but it never indicated extreme misery; the hours so passed were 
some of the pleasantest in the peasants’ lives: it was the time 
when the old ones gossipped and the young ones made love, the 
time when folk-stories and folk-songs were told and sung. Only 
in exceptional cases was the stable ever used as a sleeping place. 
Most of the Lombard cottages contain a tolerable amount of 
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accommodation ; in this, as in other respects, the cultivation of 
silkworms has had a good effect, because many rooms are needed 
for the disposal of the trays of bachi which also require a 
scrupulous attention to cleanliness. The walls are often white- 
washed before the breeding season begins. In summer many of 
the men sleep out of doors, nor can they be broken of the habit 
which much conduces to the prevalence of fever. Even in good 
houses a defect which is almost always present is the gloominess 
of the kitchen or keeping room ; to which it seems to be thought 
that the door gives enough light and ventilation. The upper 
rooms have pretty large windows with outside shutters ; glass is 
often partly and sometimes wholly lacking, paper being gummed 
into the frames in its stead. If the windows are not fastened 
back, during the summer storms, a precaution often neglected, 
the glass is destroyed wholesale, and the landlords get tired of 
replacing the broken panes. 

The worst houses are those which belong to very poor 
proprietors, or again, to rich proprietors who rarely visit their 
estates. Absenteeism, it has often been said, is the curse of 
Italy, but it is more easy to point out the evil than to suggest a 
cure. Apart from the other causes that contribute to make 
country life unpopular in Italy, causes which may gradually 
disappear, there is the insurmountable fact that a large pro- 
portion of the rural districts do not answer to the require- 
ments uf an agreeable or desirable place of residence. Forty out 
of the seventy-seven communes of Lombardy are officially declared 
to be malarious. Only a high sense of duty could urge a pro- 
prietor who could go elsewhere, to spend much of his time in 
these localities. 

A falling off in stamina has been noted among agricultural 
labourers in other countries besides Italy, and various explana- 
tions have been offered, but its particular cause in the Italian 
northern provinces probably lies in the increased cost and 
inferior quality of the common wine. The light, pure wine, 
which before the vine-disease cost next to nothing, and acted as 
a corrective to all the defects of diet, has been succeeded by wine 
which is more heady and less wholesome, and of which the price 
places it out of the reach of the peasant as a daily beverage. 
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On a feast-day he may drink a glass or two at the osteria, but 
being unaccustomed to it, it does him more harm than good, and. 
violent quarrels are the consequence. The Italian navvy is still 
a prodigious worker, nearly all the greatest engineering feats of 
modern times are the work of his hand. But then, it must be 
remembered, that he eats and drinks better than the peasant. 
The rural poor cannot afford coffee, which is heavily taxed, their 
drink is water and not always pure water, and their staple food 
is maize-flour, either prepared as polenta or made into a very 
indigestible kind of bread. The former is the usual and the less 
objectionable way of eating it. Maize matures so late that in 
wet seasons it does not harden naturally; most of the rich 
proprietors have introduced stoves for drying the grain, but the 
peasants are careless and often leave it out in the rain till it 
becomes mouldy. Polenta forms the unfailing morning meal; 
for dinner there is sometimes a minestra or soup made of rice or 
of the coarser Italian pastes, with cabbages or turnips and a 
little lard. On fast-days linseed oil is substituted for the lard. 
Sausages, generally of a home-made kind, and raw vegetables 
with or without oil and vinegar, are added when they can be got, 
and eggs, cheese, and dried fish, are luxuries. On dairy-farms 
the peasants get a little milk or butter-milk, and mezzajuoli who 
keep a cow reserve a small portion of the milk for the children. 
Those who keep chickens eat one now and then, but butcher’s 
meat is hardly ever bought except for a marriage or for a sick 
person. If a horse has to be shot, the peasants are very glad to 
eat the flesh, and some are said to also eat that of animals which 
die of disease. Hedgehogs, frogs, and snails, are esteemed great 
delicacies. 

The death-rate in North Italy is lower than in the South; in 
the province of Udine it stands at 22 in the thousand, in that of 
Brescia at 27, while in the provinces of Ancona and of Foggia the 
mortality is estimated respectively at 31 and 33 per thousand. 
Notwithstanding the sudden changes of temperature, consumption 
and rheumatism claim fewer victims than in England, but in- 
flammatory attacks on the lungs are as common as they are fatal. 
Malarious fevers either chronic, when they slowly wear the life 
out of the patient, or acute (‘ perniciosa’) when they kill in a few 
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days, are frequent over all the plains, and most of all in the 
districts where rice is cultivated. But the most terrible disease 
of the North Italian peasant is the pellagra, a sort of leprosy 
leading to madness, which was not heard of till about a century 
ago, but which within the last fifty years has assumed alarming 
proportions. There are a few who still adhere to the early im- 
pression that pellagra was the direct result of the consumption of 
maize, but in the higher lands a maize diet does not cause pellagra. 
The ill-fed do not suffer from it in the mountains, nor do the 
well-fed suffer from it in the plains; hence it is now generally 
believed that pellagra is developed by the agency of insufficiently 
nutritious food taken in connection with certain climatic condi- 
tions, The official statistics show that the deaths due to this 
cause have decreased by half since 1880; according to the latest 
figures they had fallen to 1695 in twelve months. But it is to 
be feared that the diminution of fatal cases proves rather that 
the sick are better cared for than that the disease is being 
stamped out. There is a growing tendency at the hospitals to 
keep patients for longer and longer periods, because it is seen 
that however perfect is the appearance of their cure, they almost 
always fall ill again when they return to their former life. The 
cure for pellagra (and it is a sure one in the earlier stages) is 
simply meat and wine : in their own homes the sufferers can have 
neither. The relapse is often accompanied by suicidal mania. 
Last year Don Antonio Gavioli, parish priest of the village of 
Villagrossa, who had been treated for pellagra in the hospital at 
Mantua, and afterwards discharged, drowned himself in a ditch 
at the age of sixty-six years. It is no wonder if the clergy fall 
victims to the ‘ hunger disease’ in common with their flock in a 
country where, till last December, there were many priests re- 
ceiving less than £15 per annum. The minimum stipend is now 
raised to 500 lire or £20. 

It is certain that the prevention of the pellagra might be 
effected to a great extent by the adoption of good wheaten bread 
as a general article of food. Maize (when sound), may be 
perfectly wholesome, but it cannot be denied that it is poor in 
nutritious qualities. The three chief reasons why the North 
Italian peasant eats but little bread, may be summed up as 
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follows: (1.) Wheat, though now selling at a price so low as to 
be ruinous to the farmer, is still slightly dearer than maize, 
which is moreover, as has been seen, given under certain circum- 
stances in part payment of wages. (2.) Baker’s bread is not so 
cheap as the price of wheat would make one expect, because by 
a strange anomaly, though corn, till lately, entered the country 
practically duty free, and is even now but lightly taxed; bread is 
subject to local impositions which, besides the actual difference, 
serve as an excuse to the bakers for keeping up their prices. 
(3.) In rural districts, bread is commonly so badly made that the 
peasant greatly prefers his polenta. To remedy this defect a 
movement has been set on foot which has already borne good 
fruits. Its originator, the Rev. Cav. Rinaldo Anelli, is a 
member of a distinguished Milanese family, and has a brother 
who is a missionary in China, while he himself has devoted his 
life to an object no less unselfish. Struck by the ill-nourished 
state of the rural poor, he established a co-operative bakery in 
the village of which he had the spiritual charge, where the 
people could get their bread made at a trifling cost and in the 
best manner. The trial met with complete success, and Forni 
Anelli have been introduced into many other districts. An 
Esposizione di Panificazione was held at Milan in the summer of 
1837, with the express purpose of advancing the cause of bread- 
reform. 
E. MarTINnENGO-CESARESCO. 





Art. V.—THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL NOVELS OF 
JAMES GRANT. 


HE able and popular novelist who passed away from us less 
than a year ago was, more absolutely than any other 
writer of the day, the novelist of war. Connected by descent 
with the Veitches of Dawyck, there was a fine old strain of fiery 
Border blood in his veins ; and had he been born in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Border, three or four centuries ago, there would 
probably have been cursing and wailing on the English side 
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thereof; hard work cut out for the Wardens of the Marches; 
and much celebration of the hero in Border Ballads. Right gladly 
would he doubtless have accepted the invitation of Jock o’ the 
Scroof—we quote from memory :— 


‘So ride with me to merry Bowhill, 
And join auld Veitch and his company ’— 


safe of a kinsman’s welcome and a right royal raid on some- 
body, or something. Being doomed to exist in what he was him- 
self somewhat viciously designated, ‘these our jog trot days of 
peace societies, and Sabbatarian twaddle,’ instead of carrying out 
the romance of war with his good broad sword, he was fain to 
content himself with depicting the romance of war with his pen. 
He is the very stormy petrel of novelists, delighting in tempest 
and turmoil, in daring deeds, and reckless heroism, with a keen 
enjoyment calculated to cause an ague fit to pale blooded members 
of peace societies, contentedly enjoying the safety and security 
purchased for them with blood and fire and sword by their heroic 
forefathers, and railing alike at them and the noble profession 
behind whose fearless heroism and dauntless courage they may 
yet be glad, one day, to skulk in cowardly security. 

Most ably Mr. Grant has carried out that part of his life-work 
which is the special subject of the present paper, the delineation, 
in fiction, of that wildest of all wild romances, the stormy turbulent 
history of his native country. Romantic the history of Scotland 
began to be from its tirst emergence out of the dim mists of anti- © 
quity; and romantic it never ceased to be until the hapless Charles 
Edward, after wandering about the Highlands for five months 
with a price of £30,000 on his head, escaped in September, 1745, 
to France. It is difficult to speak too highly of the amount of 
labour and research which Mr. Grant has brought to bear upon 
his task of illustrating, in fiction, various episodes of this romantic, 
often tragic history. A staunch admirer and adherent of the 
House of Stuart, it is not always possible to accept his opinions 
or conclusions; but his partizanship is that of honest conviction, 
and is held back from fanaticism by a manly straightforwardness 
of sentiment, and honesty of purpose, which prevent him from 
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ever being wilfully blind, or disingenuously prejudiced against 
opponents. 

Six of Mr. Grant’s novels, which are, in chronological order, 
The Captain of the Guard, The Yellow Frigate, Jane Seton, 
Mary of Lorraine, Bothwell, and The Scottish Cavalier, treat of 
some of the most noteworthy scenes and incidents of Scotland’s 
history; and while all present graphic pictures of the general 
political and social conditions of the country, throughout a period 
of nearly two hundred and thirty years, each brings prominently 
forward some one or other of those special features of Scottish 
character or circumstances which have largely aided in making 
that history so wildly romantic. 

The Captain of the Guara gives us a vivid picture of the ex- 
traordinary power of the great hereditary families of Scotland ; a 
power more potent for evil than for good, and to which has been 
due the stormy character of Scottish history. From the earliest 
ages, the existence of great independent chieftains, like the Lords 
of Galloway, was a source of weakness and danger to the Scottish 
throne; and from the date (1370) when William, Earl of Douglas, 
disputed the sovereignty with Robert Stuart, the son of Bruce’s 
daughter Marjory, until the day when the death of Elizabeth 
added all the weight and influence of the English to the Scottish 
Crown, the history ef the Stuarts is that of one long and not 
always successful conflict with these turbulent nobles, to whom 
in point of power and authority, Mr. Grant has rightly said the 
King himself, in some instances, was but a laird. 

The most romantic part of the history of the great House of 
Douglas forms the plot of The Captain of the Guard. One of 
those historic races which now, as Lord sBute has pointed out, 
‘are very largely represented bf Commoners.’ He says; ‘There 
can be little question that the most remarkable family in the 
Scotch Peerage is that of Douglas. This race can indeed be 
hardly said to draw Jistinction from its position in the aristocracies 
of Europe; Europe itself is rather rendered remarkable by 
possessing it. As to Scotland, to write a history of the Douglases 
would be almost the same thing as to write the history of the 
country, and that, not so much because they largely appear in 
it, as because they made it. To chronicle their alliances and 
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descents would be to give a manual of nearly all the distinguished 
families in it, iucluding the Royal House itself. . . This 
family also possesses a remarkably clear, compact, and close history, 
from the very assumption of the territorial name by William of 
Douglas, son of Theobald the Fleming, in the Twelfth Century. 
His grand-children, William and Andrew, divided the race into 
the two well-known branches of the Black and the Red. Both 
alike have continued to hold the highest places in history and in 
society, both alike were allied with the most illustrious persons, 
whom our history names, both alike soaked the sod of Flodden 
with their blood, but the Red Douglases do not present such 
striking spectacles both of splendour and of tragedy as the 
Black. . . On that side the descents are from William 
Douglas, the friend of Wallace, who died a prisoner in York 
Castle in 1302. His son James, when he expired upon Bruce’s 
heart at Theba, left no lawful issue, but physiology and 
gratitude alike demanded that a breed so heroic should be pre- 
served anyhow to serve Scotland in high places, and his son 
Archibald succeeded as third Earl of Douglas, and was progenitor 
of that Ducal House of Touraine in whom the glory of their 
tribe reached its zenith, only to be eclipsed in blood, (not tears— 
they were not a crying race) in a series of tragedies which almost 
transcends the imagination.’ 

The Captain of the Guard opens with the first scene of these 
tragedies, the infamous Black Dinner of 1440, when Earl 
William, a boy in his seventeenth year, and his younger 
brother, David, lured by the treachery of Livingston and 
Crichton to visit their boy King, James II., were murdered in 
Edinburgh Castle. But here Mr. Grant has curiously mixed 
relationships. He introduces the famous Margaret, the Fair 
Maid of Galloway, as wife of the young Earl William, and as 
afterwards marrying his immediate successor, She was in fact 
Earl William’s sister, and at the time of the murder of her two 
brothers was a child of eight years old. She became the 
immense heiress she was in consequence of their death, Earl 
William’s immediate successor was James, Earl of Avondale, 





* See ‘Scottish Peerages’ Scottish Review, January, 1886. 
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his great uncle; he lived little more than two years after the 
murder of his nephews, and was succeeded by another William, 
his son. This was the first husband of the Fair Maid of Gallo- 
way, who was only twelve years of age at the date of her 
marriage to him (1444). By this marriage, the policy of 
Livingston and Crichton was frustrated, and the power of 
the Black Douglas line restored through the reunion of their 
immense possessions. Again assassination was called into 
play. Lured to Stirling by a safe conduct, this Earl of 
Douglas fell, stabbed by the hand of the King himself. He 
was succeeded by his brother James, who married his widowed 
sister-in-law, the Fair Maid of Galloway. But the power of 
the great house had been broken by these repeated murders. 
Earl James was soon a fugitive, and in little more than three 
years after the assassination in Stirling Castle, Threave Castle, 
the great stronghold of the Black Douglases, built on the site 
of that of Alan the Great, the last independent Lord of Gallo- 
way, surrendered to the armies of the King, led by himself in 
person. 

Apart from this confusion of persons and relationships, Mr. 
Grant has closely followed history, and has vividly portrayed 
the strange mingling of rude splendour and barbaric state, 
with ferocious cruelty and coarse brutality which characterised 
the lives of these powerful Scottish nobles. Possessing power 
of ‘ pit and gallows,’ i.e., of hanging men and drowning women, 
within their heritable jurisdiction, for offences, real or imagin- 
ary, they were the terror of their less powerful neighbours, 
and the scourge or protection of the poor, as the fancy took 
them.* 

With historical accuracy Mr. Grant has also described the 
incident which immediately led to the treacherous murder of 
the Earl of Douglas at Stirling ; the unlawful arrest, by him, 
of Sir Patrick Maclellan, and the intervention on his behalf of 
the King himself, by means of Sir Patrick Grey, Maclellan’s 
uncle. ‘When Gray appeared within the portal of Threave 





* It was in consequence of the abuses to which this system of heritable 
jurisdiction gave rise that the College of Justice was established by Janies 
V. in 1532. 
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Castle, the Earl suspected his errand. “You have not dined,” 
said he, without suffering him to open his commission, “ it is ill 
talking between a full man and a fasting.” While Gray was 
at meat, the unfortunate prisoner was, by Douglas’s command, 
led forth to the court yard and beheaded. When the repast 
was finished, the King’s letter was presented and opened. “Sir 
Patrick,” says Douglas leading Gray to the court, “right glad 
had I been to honour the King’s messenger, but you have 
come too late. Yonder lies your sister’s son, without the head, 
you are welcome to his body.”’ The defiance of Gray as he 
passed out of the castle, and the furious pursuit of Douglas, 
nearly to Edinburgh, suggested to Scott the episode of the 
escape of Marmion from Tantallon. 

This bold defiance drew onthe catastrophe, and this is one 
of the points on which it is impossible to admit Mr. Grant’s 
conclusions, A thorough-going partizan of the Stuarts, he 
can see in them no guilt. ‘How vain,’ he says, ‘ were the 
wishes of the good young King, and how little could ke or 
anyone foresee the terrible sequel to that long wished for 
interview. Whether ‘the good young King’ did, in the first 
instance, intend to slay Douglas with his own hand may be 
doubtful; but that the Earl was lured to Stirling with full 
intent that he should never depart alive is hard to doubt even 
after reading the account of the transaction in Mr. Grant’s 
own words. 

Mr. Grant has also given in his novel the true history of 
Mons Meg. Few of those who inspect the great gun are pro- 
bably aware that they are gazing on a silent witness to the 
power of the great House of Douglas, or of the connection 
between it and the grim old keep, visible from the railway, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Castle Douglas. But all 
Galwegians know the facts. The mighty gun was forged for 
the reduction of Threave Castle, by Brawny Kim, the smith, 
and the forfeited lands of Mollance were given to him asa 
reward. For long the gun was known as‘ Mollance Meg’ 
Not till some 150 years afterwards is the contraction ‘ Mons 
Meg’ first found in history. The balls belonging to the gun 
are of Galloway granite, and exactly correspond with one 
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found at Threave Castle. Tradition says the first shot fired 
carried away the hand of the Fair Maid of Galloway, as she 
sat at table, and that thus ‘the vengeance of the Almighty 
was evidently manifested in destroying the hand which had 
been given in wedlock to two brothers.’ 

The theme of The Yellow Frigate, the next in chronological 
order of Mr. Grant’s novels, as fully set forth in the chapter 
entitled The Bane of Scotland, is still the powerful, turbulent 
nobility, but, in this instance, in their worst character, as 
intriguers with England, and recipients of English gold. Mr. 
Grant says: ‘ For many hundred years a curse, or rather a fell 
spirit, hovered over Scotland, and time seems never to have 
lessened its force. . . . This curse has been the mal- 
influence of a party within the Scottish nation, whose interests 
were separated from its common weal, who throve on its ruin 
and disgrace, and have ever been the ready instruments of 
oppression, neglect, and misrule: I mean that party distin- 
guished in the darkest pages of our annals as the English 
faction—usually a band of paid traitors, whom even the Union 
could not abolish ; men who surrendered themselves to work 
out the evil, disastrous, and insidious projects of the sister 
kingdom, for the purpose of weakening the power of the 
Scottish people; and thus, as Schiller says, “ never has civil] 
war embroiled the cities of Scotland, that an Englishman has 
not applied a brand to the walls.” To the patricidal efforts of 
this faction, which for many hundred years proved the bane of 
Scotland, our historians lay the blame of every dark and 
disastrous transaction that blackens the page of Scottish 
history.’ 

Again, in these pages, we find the great House of Douglas 
towering above all other competitors for power, in the person 
of the Earl of Angus, better known by his soubriquet of 
Archibald Bell-the-cat, the head of the Red Douglas line, who 
rose to power after the Black Douglases fell. The history of the 
unhappy James III. is given from the point of view of a 
staunch supporter. The man whom other historians represent 
as somewhat weak, vacillating, and parsimonious, alienating 
the nobles by his partiality for, and advancement to high rank 
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of low-born favourites, appears as the friend of the poor, a man 
of learning and cultivated taste, delighting in the society of 
men of scholarship, literary attainment, and scientific ability, 
to the disgust of an arrogant but rude unlettered aristocracy, in 
whose eyes ‘ Robert Cochran, the eminent architect, was but a 
stone-cutter, Sir William Rogers, who composed many fine 
airs, but a fiddler, Leonard the engineer was but a smith, and 
Torphichen, the fencing master, a miserable fletcher.’ But 
Mr. Grant omits from the list Hommel, the tailor, who was one 
of the royal favourites. 

Very graphically in this novel are depicted the last sad 
scenes of the life of the unhappy monarch, heart broken by 
the fact that his son was among the ranks of his enemies, not 
perhaps altogether of his own free will, though the famous 
penance-girdle, the iron belt he wore throughout his reign, in 
memory of his father’s death, seems to indicate the remorse of 
conscious guilt. It was never laid aside until the day, thirty- 
five years later, when he died in the field of Flodden. The 
fatal fight of Sauchieburn is vividly described, and the assassina- 
tion of the fugitive king, brought to his death by the gift of 
the splendid charger intended to insure his safety. But Mr. 
. Grant makes no note of one extremely romantic incident. On 
his way to this last fatal battle James visited the aged Earl of 
Douglas (whose brother had died by the hand of the King’s 
own father, sixteen years before, at Stirling) in the Abbey of 
Lindores, to which James III. had himself consigned him, after 
the downfall of his house. Then, in the hour of his own sore 
need, he sought the aid of the man whom he had crushed— 
surely there is Stuart meanness in the action—making him 
‘tempting offers if he would leave his retirement, and withdraw 
such of the ancient vassals of his family as still remembered 
his former greatness, from the ranks of the rebel peers. But 
the Earl, loaded with years and infirmities, and tired of the 
vanities of the world, replied: “ Ah! Sir, you have kept me 
and your black coffer (in allusion to the chest in which he 
kept his treasures) too long shut up: neither of us can now 
do you any good; I, because my fiiends and followers have 
forsaken me, and have betaken themselves to other masters ; 
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and your black chest is too far from you, and your enemies 
are between you and it,”’ 

These incidents are, however, but the scenery of the story, 
the true theme of which is the secret marriage of the young 
Duke of Rothesay, afterwards James IV., the victim of 
Flodden, to the beautiful Margaret Drummond ; the intrigues 
of ‘the English faction’ with Henry VIII. to secure the 
marriage of the young Duke to Margaret Tudor; and the 
‘removal’ of Margaret Drummond, to make way for the 
English Princess, The fair young wife, with the two beauti- 
ful sisters who perished with her, lie sleeping amid the ruins 
of the old Cathedral of Dunblane; but on the day when the 
wiles of the English king and the intrigues of the Scottish 
traitors who took his gold were crowned with success, and 
Margaret Tudor became the wife of James IV., small thought 
had they of what the result was to be. Henry schemed to 
make Scotland a province of England: he succeeded in 
placing a Scottish king on his own throne, and, but for her 
superior size and wealth, would have made England a pro- 
vince of Scotland. The traitorous English faction among the 
Scottish nobles schemed for their own wealth and advance- 
ment ; they succeeded in sealing the fate of their tribe, by 
enormously increasing the power of, and removing far from 
the reach of their intrigues, a line of sovereigns who had been 
rarely thoroughly their masters, often mere tools in their 
hands, 

Just about half a century after his grandfather, a fugitive 
from the field of Sauchieburn, perished by the assassin’s 
dagger, James V. brought to Edinburgh his fair and short- 
lived first wife, Magdalene of Valois, the beautiful daughter of 
the good Queen Claud. It is with this incident that Jane Seton 
opens, giving us a vivid picture of the brilliancy of the Scottish 
Court, in the days when constant association with France had 
imparted to it a splendour and polish second only to that of 
the great original. It is a curiously blended picture, and one 
hardly credible, as fact, did not history bear ample testimony 
to its verisimilitude. A gay and splendid Court, and every 
man going in peril of his life, exposed to open attack or 
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treacherous assassination in the very streets of the capital; 
and a rampant superstition dominant, which rendered those 
who were comparatively safe from dagger and sword thrust 
liable to the worse horrors of the torture chamber and the 
stake. Roland Vipont runs an antagonist through the body, 
and goes off forthwith to visit his betrothed, as if nothing had 
happened: the beautiful high-born Jane Seton dances one 
night with the King himself, and, ere long, is in prison on 
suspicion of witchcraft, and sentenced to be burned at the 
stake, on confessions extorted by the rack. Truly the splendour 
had an evil background, but even darker days were at hand 
for Scotland. In Jane Seton we read for the first time of 
‘heretics.’ The time was drawing nigh when to all the fiery 
passions which made such havoc in Scotland was to be added 
that worst and most unquenchable one, religious animosity. 
Nine years before the opening of Jane Seton, Patrick Hamilton 
had suffered at the stake, in St. Andrews. But to Galloway 
belongs the credit of being the cradle of the Reformation in 
Scotland; a reformation the methods of which Mr. Grant, of 
course, disapproves ; but which, in some form or other, he would 
have been the first to admit was sorely needed, and which with 
all his usual candour, he admits was brought about by the loose 
lives of the clergy. Prior to Hamilton’s death, disciples of 
Wickliffe had found shelter and protection in Galloway, from 
the Gordons, predecessors of the Gordons of Earlston, who also 
obtained a copy of the New Testament, and held secret meetings 
for its study ; in consequence of which the Roman faith had been 
secretly adjured by many inhabitants of the district. James V. 
is much maligned if he did not, himself, vacillate between the 
two parties, as interest dictated. France influenced him in favour 
of the ancient faith; but his uncle, Henry VIIL, held out lures, 
and he promised to meet him at York. Then, ‘ to avert the im- 
pending danger, the clergy promised James an annuity of fifty 
thousand crowns, and held out some prospects from the property 
of condemned heretics, if he would remain firm to his religious 
tenets,’ So the visit to York was abandoned; the disasters of 
Solway Moss resulted, and James died of chagrin at Falkland, 
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leaving his distracted country to an infant Queen, only a few 
days old. 

So far as these events, however, Jane Seton does not carry us. 
The horrors resulting from a universal belief in witchcraft, form 
the main theme of the story—horrors which, certainly, the 
Reformation did nothing to diminish. Cruelty and fanaticism 
under the new faith but put on other of their Protean forms. It 
is, however, a little curious to find Mr. Grant affirming that 
‘before the epoch of John Knox, sorcery was almost unknown 
among us,’ then presenting us with the witch pricker as a 
regularly established functionary in 1537 ; and following up the 
assertion with a full report of the speech he attributes to Sir 
Adam Otterburn, the King’s Advocate, at the trial of Jane 
Seton, in which, to say nothing of the example of St. Patrick, 
and events in the reign of William the Lion, he cites the case of 
‘our own King Duff, in the year 980, who pined under a 
grievous illness in Morayshire, and was rescued from death when 
the witch was burned, and her images broken.’ In truth neither 
Roman Catholics nor Protestants can afford to throw stones, and 
the history of Jane Seton is but a horrible picture of a horrible 
possibility of the age, irrespective of which creed held sway. 

Mary of Lorraine might almost be held to be, historically, a 
continuation of Jane Seton, for it opens in 1447, only ten years 
after poor Magdalene’s short reign of two months as Queen Con- 
sort in Scotland. But there had been marvellous changes in 
those few years. James V. himself had been dead close on five 
years ; the Earl of Arran was Regent ; the hapless Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was the infant sovereign. Mr. Grant is at one with 
Protestant writers in the character he gives to Mary of Lorraine, 
whom they, equally with him, depict as gentle and moderate in 
disposition, and averse to harsh measures against the rapidly 
advancing Reformation. But the influence of Cardinal Beaton, 
and of the Regent Arran, after his renunciation of the reformed 
doctrines were too strong for her; and even after her own 
assumption of the Regency, her brothers of the House of Guise 
were probably chiefly responsible for a line of action at variance 
with her natural disposition. The main historical theme of the 
story lies in the reckless intrigues arising out of the struggle 
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between France and England to obtain possession of the baby 
Scottish Queen ; intrigues which England, at least, might have 
spared, for the young King Edward was in his grave ere Mary 
of Scotland had completed her eleventh year. ‘The times were 
wild and perilous,’ chiefly in consequence of the weakness of the 
regency, the feebleness of the law, and the conflicts between the 
old and the new faith. Mr. Grant’s description of the state of 
the country is admirably graphic. ‘ Outrages, feuds, raids, and 
combats, the siege and storm of castles and towers, were mere 
matters of every day life, and a fight of a few hundred men-at- 
arms a side, with lance and buckler, sword and arquebusque, in 
the streets of Edinburgh, Perth, or Aberdeen, occasioned less 
excitement among their warlike citizens, than an election row, a 
casual fire, or a runaway horse, in these our jog-trot days of peace 
societies, and Sabbatarian twaddle.’ 

It is not, however, so much to these historical facts that Mary 
of Lorraine owes its interest for us, as to the admirable delinea- 
tion of an institution which would seem to have been purely and 
exclusively Scottish—the hereditary blood feud. As has been 
lately remarked by a writer in the Scottish Review ‘In that wild 
and unbridled age, the possession of one good healthy well devel- 
oped feud at least was as much the outward and visible sign of 
“the gentry” of a family, as the family ghost was in the century 
which succeeded it.’ Mr. Grant’s description of such a feud is so 
perfect, and so thoroughly representative of Scottish hereditary 
feuds in general, that it merits to be cited at length. William 
of Fawside, it appears, had, for services rendered, received from 
David I. a most laconic charter. 

‘ David Dei Gratia Rex Scottorum, to all his people greeting. Know ye 
that 1 have granted unto William, son of Adam, son of John of Fawside, 
the right of pasturage on Gladsmuir, in perpetual gift, until the Day of 
Doom.’ 

‘Now, in future years, long after the Saintly David and the mailed 
knight who fought by his stirrup at Northallerton had been gathered to 
their fathers, there sprang up the Hamiltons, whose tower of Preston was 
adjacent to this muir or waste land ; and the charter of the Fawsides was 
deemed sufficiently vague to make them claim the right of having the 


pasturage in common. Scotsmen required little excuse for unsheathing 
the sword in those sturdy old times ; and hence, about this miserable tract 
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of ground, which was covered with broom, whin, heather, and huge black 
boulder stones, the rebel barons quarrelled and fought from generation to 
generation, carrying their cause of feud even to the foot of the throne. 
More than once, in the time of James IV., Fawside and Preston, with 
their armed followers, had fought a desperate combat at the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh. . . . Again and again they had been forfeited by 
Parliament, outlawed by the King, and excommunicated by the Abbot of 
Holyrood ; but each maintained himself in his strong old tower, and 
seemed never a whit the worse. 

‘When the Court of Session was established by James V., their dispute 
‘‘Anent Meithes and Marches” was brought forward, and their case was 
first on the roll ; but during its discussion (which sorely puzzled lawyers 
who were unable to sign their names) they so beset the lords with fire and 
sword on the highway and in their own residences, each threatening to cut 
off all who were friendly to the other, that the plea was indignantly thrust 
aside, and they were left to settle it by the old Scottish arbiter of justice, 
the broadsword. 

‘They were the terror of East Lothian ; they fought whenever they met, 
and each houghed, killed, or captured the cattle of the other, whenever 
they were found straying on the disputed territory. 

‘ About twenty years before the period of our story, Sir John Fawside 
and Claude Hamilton of Preston, (both of whom had fought valiantly at 
Flodden, and rendered each other good services on that disastrous field), 
accompanied by several gentlemen, their friends, at the particular request 
of the good King James V.—the King of the Commons and Father of the 
Poor, as he loved to style himself—met on Gladsmuir, with the solemn in- 
tention of peacefully adjusting the long vexed question of their boundaries, 
and setting march stones upon the common. They were attended by 
certain learned notaries . . . but the tedium and technicalities of 
these legal pundits proved too dreary for such “‘stoute and prettie men,” 
as an old diarist terms our two feudatories ; and, in short, Sir John and 
Hamilton soon came to high words. In the dispute, Roger of Westmains 
closed up beside his leader, and on drawing his sword, received a stroke 
from the truncheon of an adversary. Roger ran him through the body, 
and on the instant, all came to blows in wild melée. Every sword was out 
of its scabbard, every hand uplifted, and every tongue shouting taunts and 
adverse cries— 

‘A Hamilton ! a Hamilton !’ 

‘ Fawside—‘“‘ Forth and fear nocht!”’ 

‘ The notaries tucked up the skirts of their long black gowns, and fled, 
while the clash of swords continued on the grassy common, where many a 
man and horse went down ; but the Hamiltons proved the most powerful, 
being assisted by the vassals of their kinsman, the Earl of Yarrow. Faw- 
side was slain, and all his followers were routed, and pursued by the exult- 
ing victors up the grassy brae to the gates of the tower, on the iron bars of 

VOL. XI. I 
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which the Hamiltons struck with their sword blades, in token of triumph 
and contempt.” 


This is a thoroughly typical account, and more than one of 
those blood feuds has found a place in history; notably the 
famous encounter between the Maxwells and Johnstones at Drife 
Sands, in 1593. It would almost seem as if Mr. Grant had 
drawn the character of the grim Dame Alison Fawside from that 
of the Lady of Lockerby, affirmed in family tradition to have 
brained Lord Maxwell with the keys of the tower, when she 
found him lying wounded on the battlefield, after that memorable 
fight. The blood feud between the Veitches of Dawyck and the 
Tweedies of Drummelzier, lingered on into the Seventeenth 
Century, and was a source of perplexity to James VL., after his 
accession to the English throne. 

Mary of Lorraine closes with an excellent description of the 
fatal battle of Pinkie, and its immediate result ; the removal of 
the child Queen to France. ‘Thus England discovered that the 
idea that a free country was to be compelled into a pacific 
matrimonial alliance, amid the groans of its dying citizens, and 
the flames of its cities and sea-ports, was revolting and absurd.’ 
Quoting from a writer who was present on the field of Pinkie, 
Mr. Grant incidentally shows that the splendid physique, so often 
to be found now among the lowland Scotch, was equally obser- 
vable in the Sixteenth Century. ‘It was a wonder to see how 
soon the dead bodies of the slain were stripped quite naked, 
whereby the persons of the enemy ’ (the writer is English) ‘ might 
be easily viewed. For tallness of stature, cleanness of skin, large- 
ness of bone, and due proportion, I could not have believed there 
were so many in all their country.’ 

Bothwell, or the Days of Mary Queen of Scots, is perhaps, in 
some respects, the most interesting of Mr. Grant’s historical 
novels, because the subject lends itself so admirably to the 
purposes of romance. For any light on the vexed questions of 
those stormy days it is valueless. Mr. Grant is too ardent an 
admirer of the beautiful Mary Stuart to allow his evidence to be 
worth much, when she is in question. In fact his claims for her 
can only raise a smile. He invites us to see in those indiscretions, 
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which are not to be disputed, the mere thoughtlessness of a guile- 
less unsophisticated nature, full of girlish light heartedness, and 
thinking no evil. But we know what the Court of Catharine de’ 
Medici was, and we know that that Court had been the home of 
Mary, from her sixth to her nineteenth year. It is rather too 
much to ask us to believe that a woman thus brought up, and a 
wife for the second time, was quite such an unsophisticated being. 
Common place prosaic justice is a more powerful champion for 
Mary Stuart than the ardour of romantic partizanship, as it 
demands that action and moral sentiment in the Sixteenth Century 
should not be measured by the standards of the Nineteenth 
Century. With respect to the murder of Darnley, Mr. Grant’s 
fervent devotion seems wholly to have run away with his judg- 
ment. Every action of Mary’s, which he cites as proof of her 
indisputable innocence, is equally the action which complicity in 
the crime would have suggested ; her refusal of the divorce; her 
‘preventing him committing himself to the dangers of the ocean 
when about to become an exile in another land ;’ her sudden 
resumption of tenderness and assiduity. And all the while, at 
least in his capacity as novelist, he could easily have made her 
position almost impregnable. He had only to represent her as 
having had her suspicions excited that some plot against Darnley 
was in existence, which she was resolved to thwart, and her whole 
action is easily explained. Every suspicious circumstance in 
connection with the actual commission of the crime finds natural 
solution in the precautions necessary, on the part of the con- 
spirators, to prevent all risk of her sharing her husband’s fate ; 
and further, most powerful dramatic situations would have been 
created. Both as champion and novelist Mr. Grant seems to 
have lost admirable weapons by failing to make use of this 
natural and easily sustainable hypothesis. 

The delineation of Bothwell is probably a more correct one, 
though we doubt if history warrants the imputation to him of 
such a soft vein in character as to lead him to risk the whole 
success of his ambitious projects through amorous weakness. 
Unconsciously, perchance, Mr. Grant has been led to depict him 
as utterly despicable, in order to render it so impossible that 
Mary could have regarded him with favour, that it may seem the 
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more credible that she was the victim of his ambitious violence, 
rather than of her own ill regulated passions. The imputation of 
insanity to the ill-used Lady Janet Gordon is hardly compatible 
with her future career. She became, after her divorce from 
Bothwell, the wife of the Earl of Sutherland; her son, Sir 
Robert Gordon, was a man of some eminence, the founder of the 
Morayshire family of Gordonstoun, and the first created baronet 
of Nova Scotia. 

*The Scottish Cavalier carries us forward a century, to the last 
tragic scenes of Scotland’s independent history ; and Mr. Grant’s 
mastery of his subject is admirably shown in the thorough change 
that a century has made in his characters. They are profligate, 
licentious, turbulent, lawless, but they are different from the cor- 
responding characters of a hundred years earlier; more nearly 
approximating to, though still far removed from the types of our 
own time. There are people still living in Scotland who will be 
able to remember men in whom there were at least lingering sug- 
gestions of the possibilities of such characters as Clermistonlee 
and Mersington ; still more women of the type of Lady Grizel 
Napier. Everyone, too, who knows the line of descent, must be 
aware that almost to the present day the descendants of the far- 
famed Annie Laurie, have been, in unusual number, remarkable 
for personal beauty. There are not probably very many who 
will feel inclined to endorse Mr. Grant’s view of the character of 
James II. (VII. of Scotland), the most worthless scion of a race 
who, by fault or ill fate, wrought their country more woe than 
perhaps any other line of sovereigns in the world. He gives a 
terrible account of the atrocities which accompanied the violent 
tumults in Edinburgh, on the downfall of the Stuart dynasty. 
The reverse of the picture is beyond his subject, but ought not 
to be forgotten by those who read history. To any who study 
the history of the South-Western districts of Scotland, from the 
Restoration in 1666, to the Revolution in 1688, the conduct of 
the Presbyterians, when their hour of triumph came, must ap- 
pear little short of the miraculous. In few, if any, cases did re- 
taliation exceed hooting, insulting language, and burning of the 
gowns and effigies of Episcopalian clergymen ; while Grierson of 
Lag, in no way specially protected, lived and died unmolested in 
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the neighbourhood of Dumfries. In face of this stern logic of 
facts it is difficult to accept Mr. Grant's assertion that the new 
faith was one ‘which, from its grim novelty, the people neither 
loved nor respected at heart.’ 

No true born Scot will read unmoved the fifty-third chapter 
of The Scottish Cavalier; the pathetic account of that noble 
band of ‘ beggared outlawed men’ who 

‘ —— bore within their breasts the grief 
That time can never heal, 
The deep unutterable woe 

That only exiles feel,’ 
and who bled and died, often in rags and destitution, on almost 
every battlefield of Europe, leaving on every one a lasting 
memory of Scottish valour, and Scottish endurance; while the 
selfish bigot, for whom they sacrificed country, friends, all that 
can brighten life, and whose whole personality was not worth one 
drop of their priceless blood, lived comfortably on French bounty, 
and solaced himself with the pleasures of the chase. 

It is hardly possible to read in chronological order these six 
novels of Mr. Grant’s, without being forcibly struck by the ex- 
traordinary destiny of the House of Stuart. Robert IL., son of 
Bruce’s daughter Marjory, the first of the Stuart line, came to 
the throne in 1370. Thenceforward, for over three hundred 
years, with the brief exception of the Commonwealth, the Stuarts 
reigned uninterruptedly over Scotland, eventually over Britain. 
Of that luckless succession of twelve Sovereigns it is not too 
much to say that only three died in peace. Robert II., James VL., 
(I. of England), and Charles II. Of the remaining nine, two 
died borne down by grief and misfortune, two were assassinated, 
two perished on the scaffold, one in battle, one was killed by an 
accident, and the last died exiled, and dependent on the bounty 
of a foreign court. Moreover, in the course of the three centuries 
which elapsed from the death of Alexander III., to the majority 
of James VI., through more than two of which the Stuarts were 
on the throne, the length of time, at intermittent periods, during 
which the Scottish sovereign was either a minor or a captive, 
amounted, in all, to one hundred and thirty-four years; a surely 
unique record in the history of any nation | 
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The extraordinary power of the turbulent nobility was doubt- 
less, in some measure, both cause and effect of this strange con- 
dition of the country. More Norman than Scottish in blood, 
their intriguing with England was, perhaps, a thing less surpris- 
ing than disastrous; but nothing can be stronger proof of the in- 
born stubborn tenacity of purpose of the Scots, than that all the 
power of England, aided by the treachery of ‘the English faction’ 
should have failed to gain any permanent hold upon the country. 
The Scottish nobles were hardly trustworthy traitors, Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat, Earl of Angus had done a good deal of intriguing 
with England in his time ; but none the less, though an insulting 
remark of James’s sent him home just before the battle of 
Flodden, his two sons, and two hundred of his house, fell fighting 
round their wounded King on that fatal field. The hereditary 
blood feuds had also that peculiar feature, that men who fought 
and slew each other whenever they chanced to meet in time of 
peace, fought valiantly side by side against the hereditary foe, 
and would risk their lives in each other’s defence. 

Mr. Grant dwells with evident regret on the days when Scot- 
land’s King lived and reigned among his Scottish subjects, and 
Scotland’s beautiful capital had its own splendid court. Every 
genuine Scot must, to some extent, share that feeling, even while 
admitting that the loss is sentimental, the gain practical. The 
nobles who, taking them all in all, did but little for Scotland, 
were the losers, the mass of the people, always the strength and 
stay of their country, were the gainers. The Union of the 
Crowns, in 1603, broke the power of the turbulent factious 
nobility, by adding the power of the King of England to that of 
the King of Scotland; and the Union of the Executive, in 
1703, gave to the nation at large all the advantages of free parti- 
cipation in the greatly superior wealth of the sister kingdom. 
Stuart intrigues,‘in the first half of the Eighteenth Century, 
doubtless delayed for long Scotland’s full enjoyment of these 
advantages; but her almost incredible advance in wealth, refine- 
ment, and prosperity, during the last half of the Eighteenth, and 
first half of the Nineteenth Centuries, remains the monument of 
the ultimate results of the incorporation of the two kingdoms in 
one. Finally, in contemplating the stormy history of our 
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country in byegone ages, it is impossible not to feel that the men 
whose names stand out so clear amidst the turmoil, who lived by 
the sword, and rarely died in their beds, were giants in their way ; 
tyrants perhaps, but tyrants for whose masterful methods it may 
be the mean tyranny of a democracy may yet bring us to sigh. 
And they were men. They did not ask, ‘Is life worth living?’ 
They had quite enough to do in securing the possibility of living 
at all. It would be extremely interesting could we know what 
the result would have been of that sapient question being put to, 
for instance, one of the great chieftains of the Black Douglases, 
The questioner would probably have been instantly provided, at 
the Gallows Knob of Threave, with an opportunity of personally 
ascertaining if death were worth risking ? 

Mr. Grant’s keen sympathy with the manliness, vigour, and 
reckless daring of these giants of old, though by no means always 
with the special action to which, in the circumstances of the 
times, these qualities gave rise, enables him to depict them as 
living with a force and distinctness which, united to the 
clearness and accuracy of his delineations of their surrounding 
social and political conditions, render his historical novels, for 
ordinary readers, very valuable contributions to their chances of 
picturing vividly to themselves what a wildly romantic drama of 
history was, for centuries, enacted amidst the romantic scenery 


of Scotland. 
Sopuis F. F. Verrou. 





Art. VI—SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


No. L 


HE Editor of The Scottish Review has asked me to contri- 
bute to a discussion on the subject of University Reform. 

I assume (1) that our Universities, like all other National 
Institutions, stand in need of periodical reform ; (2) that the 
end to be aimed at is to bring them into more vital relations 
with the country, and to make them increasingly useful to the 
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people; (3) that with a view to this—and that the reform 
may be wise and lasting—there should be no sudden break 
with the past, and no sweeping changes introduced into 
Institutions which have had so great an ancestry, and which 
have done so much for the people of Scotland; (4) that the 
reform should be thorough at every point, and that the Univer- 
sities should, if possible, be put into such a position that they 
may subsequently reform themselves on minor points, and 
move on to fresh developments, without requiring a new Act 
of Parliament in every generation to set them right. 

The reforms which are now necessary, or expedient, in 
Scotland may be considered under four heads; (1) Reform in 
the Government, the Patronage, and the external administration 
of the Universities ; (2) Reform in the Teaching, and all the 
internal arrangements of the Universities ; (3) Reform in the 
Degrees, which are granted to students after study at the 
Universities ; (4) Reform in the relations of the Universities 
to the Schools of the country, and to the wants of the country 
at large, including tie whole subject of University Extension. 

As to the first of these, viz., reform in the Government, 
Patronage, and external administration of Universities, it is 
impossible to avoid reference to the proposals already submitted 
to the country in the University Bills which have been intro- 
duced—but unhappily not yet passed—during recent years, 
and the discussions carried on in University Councils and else- 
where. Scotland owes a debt of gratitude to the framers of 
the Constitution, and especially of the Ordinances, under which 
her Universities are at present administered. The reforms of 
the Commission of 1858 were admirable, and have worked 
well. The constitution of the University Court, and the 
powers granted to it were excellent; but ail the recent Uni- 
versity Bills have admitted that some change is needed now. 
The most important function which a University Court is 
called upon to discharge is its patronage ; and as the efficiency 
of the Universities of the future depends upon the ability, the 
learning, and the character of the professoriate, it is of vital 
importance that the body which elects to the vacant profes- 
sorial chairs should be the fittest possible, The patrons of 
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the Chairs should invariably be men likely to elect the 
best candidates from a crowd of competitors, men therefore 
who will command the confidence of the whole country, by 
subordinating every personal or partizan interest to the public 
weal, and who are able to guide, rather than to follow, the 
opinion of the country. In order to this, the electoral body 
should be representative of all interests ; but it should not be 
so large that its responsibility is weakened by diffusion. Re- 
sponsibility is always deepened when it is concentrated. I 
cannot therefore see the need for a large extension of the 
membership of the University Court. On the contrary, it 
seems to me quite large enough at present. Sir William 
Hamilton, if I remember rightly, used to say that jive was the 
ideal number of such an electoral body, thirteen is the number 
proposed in the last Universities’ (Scotland) Bill. Before 
speaking of the membership of the Court, I would advocate 
the transference to that Court, not only of all the patronage of 
Chairs, now in private hands, but also of all patronage at pre- 
sent exercised by the Crown. The reason for this is not, of 
course, any distrust of the Crown, or of the wisdom of the 
advice which the Crown receives in this matter from its respon- 
sible Ministers; but it is the inevitableness of party motives 
entering into the very best political administration; and, if 
not dominating over, at least mingling with academical and 
educational interests. The Ministers of the Crown have, as a 
rule, risen above party in their nominations; but it would 
sometimes have been a relief to them had they been exempted 
from the responsibility of making an appointment, when besieged 
by applications from all sorts of quarters in favour of particular 
candidates. It would be every way better for the nation if 
these appointments were invariably in the hands of a small, 
select, responsible body of men specially selected for the pur- 
pose. . Suppose, then, that this duty is to devolve on the Scot- 
tish University Courts of the future, it is all important that the 
constitution of the Court should adequately represent every 
existing interest. But it does not follow that, if you enlarge 
a Court, you get greater efficiency, or run less risk of partisan- 
ship in an election, 
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The University Court in one of the Universities at present 
consists of the Rector, and his Assessor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Chancellor’s Assessor, an Assessor elected by the Univer- 
sity Council, and one selected by the Senatus Academicus— 
six persons in all. (There are slight differences in the other 
three Universities). But it was proposed, in the last Univer- 
sities Bill to enlarge the Court by more than doubling the 
electoral body, and this was done mainly by giving to the 
University Council—which consists of all the graduates of the 
University—the power to elect four members, and to the 
Senatus Academicus a similar power of extended suffrage, and 
by adding an assessor to be elected by the Town Councils of 
the cities in which the four Universities are placed. I do not 
see the wisdom of this, I think that an. enlargement by 
giving one additional member to the Council and one to the 
Senatus quite sufficient. These members would probably 
always attend the meetings of the Court. But if eight 
members—a working majority of the whole Court—be 
sent up from the Senate and the Council together they would 
have too great a power in the deliberations and decisions of 
the Court. For four members of Senatus—or five (as the 
Principal is to be ex-officio a member)—to have a voice in the 
election of every member to be added to their own body, would 
be a return to the old abuse of intra-nural, or intra-professorial 
election. Doubtless the professoriate may be expected to be 
jealous of its own honour, and to be always on the outlook for 
the best men; but the experience of the past does not warrant 
the belief that their decisions would be invariably wise unless 
influenced by the judgment of outsiders. Doubtless if the 
University Council is to have this large additional power given 
to it, it would be necessary to give the Senate a proportional 
power. But the power is too great in both instances. Half of 
it is quite sufficient. And it is doubtful whether, if 16 assessors 
are to be elected by the University Councils of Scotland, and 
16 by the Senates, the electoral bodies will be as select and 
efficient as they have hitherto been. On the other hand, a 
doubling of the present representation, that is to say, letting 
each Council elect two members, and each Senate two, would 
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add to the interest which these bodies now take in the work 
of their University Courts, and would increase the efficiency of 
the latter. 

The radical question is, how to make the Court most repre- 
sentative and most efficient—a Court possessing the confidence 
of the whole country, and of all classes within the country of 
the old alumni of the Universities, the graduates, the teachers 
of the primary and the secondary schools, the parents of the 
future students, the members of the various professions, the 
clergy, the lawyers, and the medical men of the country. 
Every one must acknowledge that in order to secure this 
some elements should be fixed, and some variable. The Prin- 
cipal, as Vice-Chancellor, and the Chancellor’s assessor are 
fixed ; the Rector and his assessor, the representatives of the 
Senate and Council are variable. If the Court consists of eight 
members, as now suggested, two of them will be permanent 
officials, and six will be elected for terms of three or four 
years. I think it would also be wise if the re-election of the 
variable elements were possible only for a second term of years 
in succession, As to the Town Councils having a right to 
elect a representative, I consider that a mistake. These most 
useful institutions have no nearer relation to the Universities 
(or so near a relation) as some other institutions of the country. 
I would rather see an Association of Secondary Schoolmasters, 
or the Educational Institute of Scotland, invested with such 
powers; or power given to the Education Department at 
Whitehall to nominate some distinguished educationalist in 
Scotland to represent the schools of the country in its Univer- 
sity Courts. It might perhaps be a wise arrangement if the 
election to the Principalships of the Universities were in the 
hands of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 

The second element in the University Reform of the imme- 
diate future, concerns the teaching and internal administration 
of the Universities. This is however so intimately upbound 
with the third element, viz., Reform in the Degrees which 
follow up and crown the University teaching, that the two may 
be considered together. There is no doubt that new subjects 
should be taught in all our Universities, new Chairs should be 
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founded, and the scope of existing ones enlarged. New 
Faculties even might be instituted. In all our Universities 
there should be a Chair devoted to History, another to Political 
Economy, another to Modern Languages and Literatures, 
another to Art, and another to Education. A Faculty of 
Science, distinct from the Arts Faculty, and from the Medical, 
Legal, and Theological Faculties, might be created ; 
although, from the overlapping and inter-connection of the 
Sciences the occupants of some of the Chairs might belong to 
more than one Faculty, e.g., Hebrew would be a class both in 
the Faculty of Language and of Theology; Botany would be 
both in that of Science and Medicine; and Political Economy 
in the Faculties of Arts and of Law. 

Every university reformer is agreed—and all the University 
Bills of recent years have recognised—that changes must be 
introduced in the Arts course and the Arts degree. The pro- 
gress of the sciences, and their sub-divisions have necessitated 
this. But while it rests with the Legislature and with the 
University Commissioners to frame the curriculum, or the 
course of study which shall lead up to the University degrees, 
it must be borne in mind that it partly rests with other bodies 
in the country whether these degrees will be used, or taken 
advantage of. Our Scottish students who take the Arts course 
at present do so for the most part with the view of qualifying 
either for the clerical, the legal, the medical, or the educational 
professions, The Churches have agreed in accepting our present 
M.A. degree, as a certificate of general or liberal education ; 
but it does not follow that they will continue to do so, were 
the University reforms of the future to include, e.g., the de- 
thronement of the old disciplines of language and philosophy, 
or the permission to graduate as M.A. exclusively in science. 
The same is true of the legal professions, and it needs no fur- 
ther illustration. It is enough to observe that the cordial 
sympathy of those now working in the various professions 
throughout the country into which our students enter, is neces- 
sary to secure a reform that will be either lasting or tempora- 
rily useful. There is no doubt that, in the re-arrangement of 
the University curriculum, more attention will be paid to the 
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sciences of observation and experiment; but the professions in 
Scotland are not likely to dispense with some knowledge of the 
ancient Languages and Literatures, or with Philosophy. What 
is needed is a fresh grouping of subjects, and the opening up 
of several distinct lines, or optional tracks to the final Univer- 
sity degree. Efforts have been already made—and made suc- 
cessfully—to encourage and to honour Science by the founding 
of a special University degree for itself alone; and if science 
is to be included within the M.A. degree of the future, it is clear 
that we must abolish the existing B. Sc. degree. We should 
either have one University degree, which may be taken along 
two, three, four, or even five lines—the classical, the philoso- 
phical, the mathematical, the historical, the scientific—or keep 
to the present arrangement of separate degrees for separate 
subjects. Of the two alternatives I myself prefer the latter. 
But certainly no subject should have a monopoly. It would ~ 
be a narrow and an illiberal policy—in no sense a national or a 
University policy—which specially favoured any one depart- 
ment. It has been said that we must have some common root 
in University teaching, whence all the branches of the tree of 
subsequent knowledge spring; and that we should keep to the 
classical languages, and to mathematics, as having from time 
immemorial formed that root. With all our progress in 
science, it is unquestionable that these ancient disciplines 
still form the best introduction to University study; but 
it seems to me to be only fair that.if we are to have a single 
University degree, and a fresh grouping of all the subjects 
that qualify for it, we should allow a student to graduate 
in any two groups, omitting the others. Thus, the degree 
might be taken either in Languages and Science, omitting 
Philosophy; or in Language and Philosophy, omitting Science; 
or in Philosophy and Science, omitting Language. And then 
it must be remembered that, in thus allowing a student of the 
future to ignore a whole department hitherto incumbent, it is 
because we give him a new subject in place of it; and 
also—and more important—we do not really slight the depart- 
ments omitted, because, if we insist on a far more stringent 
entrance examination to the Universities, we shall secure that 
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the elementary parts of the subjects now taught within Uni- 
versity walls are acquired in the secondary schools of the 
country, before the students come up to the University at all. 

To formulate a comprehensive plan of University gradua- 
tion would involve a new arrangement, or fresh mapping out 
of all the sciences; and that would demand not a brief paper, 
but a long article, or even a treatise for its discussion. In 
brief, it may be said, that the departments might be arranged 
either in three, or in five sections. If in three, they should be 
the departments of Language, Philosophy, and Science; if in 
five they might be those of Language, of Mathematics and 
Physics, of Philosophy, of History, and of Science. In the 
former case, I. Language would include (1) Latin, (2) Greek, 
(3) French and German, (4) Hebrew and Oriental Languages. 
(It would be inexpedient at present to have separate chairs for 
French and German). IL. Philosophy would include (1) Logic, 
(2) Ethics, (3) Political Economy, (4) History, (5) Art. IIL 
Science would include (1) Mathematics, (2) Natural Philo- 
sophy, (3) Chemistry, (4) Biology.* 

The next important point in connection with the internal 
arrangements of the Universities is the length of the Session and 
the courses of tution which the students must attend. No Uni- 
versity course of lectures should be fewer than a hundred; and 
were the Session to begin a little earlier the professors might be 
able to give two courses in each subject, with a somewhat 





* Suppose, again, that there were only four groups (viz., the Departments 
of Language, of Philosophy, of Science, of History,) and that attendance 
in all the classes in any two of these growps were made obligatory for the 
M.A Degree Examinations, then there might be six different alternative 
pathways to the degree, from the way in which the departments might be 
combined. The student might take either (1.) Language and Philosophy, 
or (2.) Language and Science, or (3.) Language and History, or (4.) 
Philosophy and Science, or (5.) Philosophy and History, or (6.) Science 
and History. Ifthe alternative lines towards the M.A. degree were thus 
divided out, that degree might be subsequently followed by a Doctor’s 
degree, in the several departments. These, however, might be limited to 
four ; viz., a doctorate in Language, in Philosophy, in Science, and in 
History. But the discussion of this large question cannot be begun in a 
footnote. 
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longer break at mid-term than at present exists at Christmas. 
But a much more important point is the institution of a Summer 
Session in Arts, as well as in Medicine. It could not be ex- 
pected that the existing professorial staff, or the ordinary 
Professors at any time in Scotland could take full charge of 
these summer classes ; but why should our national class-rooms 
on that account stand empty for six months of the year? It 
is bad political economy to allow this to continue any longer. 
Whether we are to be governed in the future by the aristocracy 
of intellect, or the democracy of toil, we may be sure that our 
rulers will demand the utilisation of these national class-rooms in 
some way during the summer months; and why should not 
classes in Arts and Science—meeting during May, June,and July 
—be established at once inall our Universities,and be taught by 
‘ Professors extraordinary, or those who have graduated with 
honours, and obtained a licence to teach? It would be an ex- 
cellent stimulus, alike to the ordinary professors, to the stu- 
dents, and to the public. A very ignorant charge is sometimes 
brought against the Scottish University professors that they 
have six months’ work, and six months’ holiday. Whatever 
may be the case elsewhere, the six summer months are no 
holiday to the Professors in the University to which I 
belong. Nevertheless, I would like not less work, but more. 
Let a summer session be started, and let the University Court 
appoint the special lecturers, who might hold office, not for 
life, but for a term of years; and let volunteers from amongst 
our graduates come forward, and have an opportunity of exer- 
cising their gifts of tuition, under the sanction of the University 
Courts. It would be an admirable arrangement both for them 
and for the students; although, perhaps, two summer courses 
of three months each might be required as an equivalent to 
the existing winter course of six months. Such details could 
easily be adjusted. 

Above all, let a summer session be instituted without delay 
for Women. This leads to the large question of women’s 
education, on which I need only say, let all our classes, and 
all our degrees, in Arts and Science, be at once thrown open 
to them. It will do nothing but good to them, and to our 
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male students; although I think that a special degree of their 
own will be found to be of greater use to the majority of 
women than the ordinary M.A. degree now is, a degree with a 
large number of options, and which may be taken in sections, 
and in any order of time, and open to all wherever they may 
have been educated. It is just possible, however, that coming 
reforms in the M.A. curriculum may make that degree more 
suitable for women than it now is. 

I am also in favour of a common fee-fund for each Univer- 
sity, and an equal division of revenue; but that when a pro- 
fessor has more than a certain minimum number of students, 
out of the revenue accruing from the increase, an assistant to 
him should be appointed. This would equalise salaries, and 
reduce the immense disproportion that now exists, while the 
salary would be proportionate to the amount of work done. 

The fourth and last point is the relation of the Universities 
to the Schools of the country, and their popularisation by an 
extension of their influence in the larger towns. There is no 
doubt that, national as our Universities are—Universities of 
the people in comparison with those of England—they are in 
some points less in touch with the general feeling of the 
country, and more outside the streams of tendency which 
are at work around them, than either Oxford or Cambridge 
are, or than the London and Victoria Universities are. Oxford 
and Cambridge have a close and vital relation to the great 
English public schools; and there certainly ought to be a far 
closer tie between our Scottish Universities and all the secondary 
schools of Scotland which feed them, and between the rectors and 
teachers of these schools and the University professoriate, than 
now exists. It is for this reason that I would rather entrust 
the Head Masters of these schools than the Town Councils of 
the four cities in which the Universities happen to be located, 
with the power of electing a delegate to sit in the University 
Court. But there should be some way by which all the abler 
youths, who are educated in our High Schools and Academies, 
may be certain to find their way to the Universities by means of 
exhibitions, scholarships, or bursaries. If private beneficence 
does not provide these, why should not the State do it, or the 
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municipalities? Why should not each municipality have its 
own special bursaries in connection with the University nearest 
to it? 

But there is another way by which the Universities may 
strike their roots still deeper in the national soil. lt is by 
Courses of University Lectures delivered, for a trifling fee, in all 
our larger towns by accredited representatives of the Univer- 
sities. I do not think that there is room in Scotland for the 
establishment of any more ‘ University Colleges.’ If Inverness 
were to wish one for the North, or Oban for the West, why 
not Dumfries for the South, and Greenock for the South-West. 
The reason against establishing these provincial colleges is 
that they would certainly languish. We may learn from experi- 
ments made elsewhere; and even had the success of all the 
English and Welsh Colleges—planted in large centres of popu- 
lation—been far greater than it has been, there is no exact 
analogy between the wants of these southern towns and our 
own. It:would be a sheer waste of educational machinery to 
plant new colleges in Scotland, a prodigal expenditure of 
means that might be far better spent in other ways; and such 
colleges would interfere, not only with the work of the existing 
Universities, but with that of our secondary schools. What is 
much more wanted is that Courses of University Lectures, under 
the strict guidance of the Universities, should bring the higher 
instruction within the reach of those who could not other- 
wise share in it. The provincial Colleges of England were 
the outcome of a movement similar to this; but the 
establishment of these colleges has not made the work of 
University extension unnecessary. It is still needed outside 
and beyond them all. The professors in our Scottish Univer- 
sities could not carry on this work of University extension, 
during the winter session at least, except in the case of the 
younger and stronger men; but, even for the youngest and the 
strongest it would be a distraction, and a dissipation of energy. 
In summer they might start such courses, and help them in 
various ways; but the main work should be done by men 
whom the Universities licence for the purpose, and Scotland 
could easily be divided into four sections or areas, within 
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which the work of each of its four Universities would be con- 
fined. Wisdom, as well as enthusiasm, however, will be 
needed in the carrying out of this movement for University 
extension in Scotland. If the term is not to be a complete 
misnomer it must be carried on under the authority, and actual 
eye, as it were, of the University. That the Universities of the 
future are to be ‘itinerant’ ones is absurd, and no one who 
thinks so could be safely entrusted with the work of University 
extension ; but the sphere for this extension is wide, the want 
of it is great, and the time for its realisation is ripe. 

One thing more. To bring the schools of the country and 
the Universities more closely together, our ‘Local Examinations’ 
should be centralised. Why not have one Board for all Scot- 
land, with a large staff of examiners—a staff selected from the 
Schools, as well as from the Universities of the country? This 
would popularise as well as centralise the movement, and give 
scope for special ability in the work of examination, while it 
would bring the schools and the Universities of the country 
into a still closer and more intimate relationship. 

WiuuaM KNIGHT. 





No. II. 


Tue Scottish Universities are managed each by its own Senate, 
under control of a University Court. The Glasgow Univer- 
sity Court consists of seven persons: (1) a Rector elected by 
the students; (2) an Assessor appointed by the Rector; (3) 
the Principal who as president of the Senate has there a deliber- 
ative and casting vote; (4) an Assessor returned by the Senate, 
always one of its own number; (5) a Dean of Faculties elected 
by the Senate; (6) an Assessor elected by the General Univer- 
sity Council; and (7) one nominated by the Chancellor who is 
not himself a member of Court. Thus the graduates have one 
representative, the students none, for their faithful adherence to 
tradition makes them elect a Rector who cannot attend the meet- 
ings and who as a stranger is dependent in the selection of his 
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Assessor on the advice of some person or persons in Glasgow. A 
student cannot approach the Court save through the Senate ; and 
if he appeals against the Senate’s decision, he appeals to a body of 
six, it may even be of five, of whom the Senate contributes three, 
and where the two members of Senate may secure that the Court 
shall confirm the decision appealed against, they having already 
voted on that side in the Senate. It is of less consequence that 
the same result may follow an appeal by a professor. The Court 
is in truth too small for deliberative as well as for appellate pur- 
poses. At present the city is unrepresented, so are the profes- 
sions of Divinity, Medicine, and Law. The Lord Provost, the 
President of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, the Dean 
of the Faculty of Procurators, and a member of Presbytery or 
Synod are desirable additions to a body having the control of 
that education in which the citizens at large and the professions 
in particular are deeply interested, while the Chairmen of the 
School Board and of the Technical College have a very direct 
title to share in discussions likely to affect vitally the schemes 
they administer. The addition of six might be compensated by 
the reduction of one, a member of Senate. The Principalship is 
an honour conferred on a stranger because of his scientific or 
other eminence, or on a professor whose distinction as a teacher is 
thus the means of terminating his educational career. The office is 
a sinecure from the teaching point of view, and there is no past 
or present incumbent whose loss as a teacher is not a matter of 
regret. A professor once gave clear emphatic evidence against 
the continuance of the Principalship and shortly after ac- 
cepted the office; I hold to his opinion and am not likely to be 
tempted as he was. The salary of the Principalship would pro- 
vide the endowment of at least two new chairs, while the presi- 
dentship of the Senate might be conferred, by election of the 
Senate, on one of its own number who should hold office for a 
term of years, and in respect of it occupy a seat in the Court. 
The election would fall on those whom the Crown would probably 
promote and thus the teaching staff might be extended, success 
be rewarded with honour and the professor who conferred lustre 
on the University retained in his useful work. The twelve mem- 
bers of this new Court would, with one more change, represent 
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each a separate interest. The Dean of Faculties had it 
as his original duty to watch the examinations for degrees, while 
the Rector with four procurators, one from each nation, sat 
judicially. I would gladly see the two offices combined and the 
election placed in the hands of the students. The Rectorship is 
now a purely honorary office and is the occasion of triennial dis- 
order at the beginning, the most important part of a session for 
junior students. It is a screaming political farce in which first 
year’s lads are taught to believe themselves possessed of political 
convictions while they are only beiug initiated into the mean 
details of political warfare. Prescription is probably too strong 
even for the restriction of the rectorial vote to senior students. 
But if the students could have an active member of the Court 
as their representative, the Students’ Representative Council, a 
new body, might become a useful institution ; without such re- 
presentation there is little it can do but talk unprofitably. If an 
absentee Rector continues to be elected by the students and the 
Senate has still a second representative in the Court, there is no 
one on whose attention the undergraduates have a direct claim: 
true, the professors are the students’ guardians, but one can ima- 
gine cases where academic prejudice might be with advantage 
broken down if the students’ views were fairly set forth before 
an impartial body of arbitrators. I strongly object to increased 
representation of the General Council: an incoherent body can- 
not be made coherent, or trained to the comprehension of aca- 
demic details by the mere process of electing two or three asses- 
sors instead of one. The Council is practically in the hands of 
a few resident members, and should not be entrusted with more 
power so long as it is so. Every interest its members can devise 
would be protected by the larger Court I propose, and as in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the professional men in the 
new Court would be themselves members of General Council, 
that body would really have a greater representation in the best 
sense than the Senate. The half-yearly meetings would suffice 
for the airing of opinions, and the proposed court is net such an 
one as would neglect any suggestion for which a plausible case 
had been set up. 

_ There are in Scotland four fully equipped Presbyterian Col- 
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leges, three belonging to the Free and one to the United Presby- 
terian Church. If the heads of these institutions were allowed a 
voice in University management, it is likely that some economy 
of teaching might be secured and so opportunity given for the 
better distribution, at least for the enlargement of professorial 
work: there would at least result greater uniformity in the edu- 
cational standard for our clergy. 

I do not enter on the details whereby the Court of each Uni- 
versity might be widened and popularised. The scheme here 
sketched for Glasgow illustrates the principle on which the new 
Court might be so constituted as to be serviceable for other func- 
tions. In Glasgow there once existed an institution whose res- 
toration in some form is desirable ; its moral weight was more use- 
ful than its executive power, though it did not by any means 
neglect that side of its duty. The Visitors had extensive pow- 
ers, of which it behoved the Faculty (the then professorial body), 
to have a constant remembrance. Decisions arrived at even by 
the best and wisest are not likely to be less good and wise when 
they may be enquired into by a superior body before whom they 
must be justified, by whom they may be reversed. Such an ex- 
ternal power would give satisfaction to the country, but it is not 
needed for one University alone. The truth is that the indepen- 
dence of each other of which Scottish Universities are so tenaci- 
ous must ere long come to an end. There is need, not fora 
State Board or Committee of Council, but for a supreme govern- 
ing body in intimate relations with each of the University cen- 
tres. The proposed new Courts contain the elements of such a 
body. Leaving to each Court the control of its own University, 
four committees, one from each Court, would constitute a per- 
manent Commission, not sitting in one town, but periodically 
meeting at each centre, and so kept in constant familiar contact 
with the doings, opinions and needs of each place. Such a peri- 
patetic Commission is the ideal University Republic; uniformity 
would not be secured ad extra, such uniformity is apt to be nei- 
ther judicious nor plastic, but would be the result of mutual con- 
cessions among those who knew what the country required, and 
how these wants might be met consistently with proper academic 
management. It is not to be denied that the Universities have 
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somehow lost grip of the country as agents of general education. 
It is immaterial whether this is the fault of the Univer- 
sities who begin their teaching too low, or of the pay- 
ment by results which makes the school teaching end 
too low, or of the absurd popular demand for ‘ practical’ educa- 
tion (‘technical’ is usually the very elastic shibboleth of the 
unpractical ‘ practical ’ dreamers), whatever the cause is, we need 
more voices in the discussion of University plans. For this a 
State Board is quite unsuitable ; a well selected Council from 
the enlarged University Courts, a Council on which the non- 
academic element is properly represented, would secure the 
confidence and co-operation of the country. Schemes of 
University Extension have been devised as a means of regaining 
the former footing. The Universities themselves are doing 
something in this direction ; the residents in various localities are 
trying to meet their own wants, while certain irresponsible 
volunteers are sending out missionaries among the heathen. If 
such schemes are to do permanent work, they must ultimately be 
under University management. To economise time and labour, 
to prevent undue competition, and to secure uniformity of 
method, the proposed peripatetic Commission would be a most 
suitable governing body. It would be a better patron than a 
Senate, which naturally is guided in the selection of lecturers 
by the professors in each department. The opinions of these 
gentlemen would no doubt be ascertained, but the less patronage 
a Senate has, the better for itself. But University Extension is 
extramural teaching under an alias: the fate of the one is bound 
up with that of the other. To what extent are the University 
Extension lecturers to participate in University privileges? Are 
their pupils to get certificates, to be admitted to degrees, or 
merely to have their studies recognised as part of the training for 
degrees, a certain amount of University attendance being further 
required? I should have strong hope that the proposed 
Commission would, by dealing liberally with the first question, 
attach graduates to their University; would answer the second 
and third so as to meet the case of women who had earned a 
right to a degree: and under the fourth head make suitable 
conditions for those who can and ought to seek honours 
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inside the University. No single Senate can deal with these 
matters: there is no agreement among the Universities, no power 
which can enforce it, nor, even if there were an agreement, 
would a joint University Board (meaning thereby a committee of 
professors) be sufficiently outside of the question to give a reli- 
able decision. If outside teaching in Arts were granted to- 
morrow, a Senate alone is not the best judge of the fitness of 
applicants for recognition. Were the professors of the same 
department as the applicant made advisers of the Commission and 
invited to give written opinions, the grounds for granting or 
refusing recognition would at least be precise and judicial: their 
value the Commission would estimate. There has been no 
demonstration in favour of entrance examinations, but all who 
desire the old standard of the Scottish M.A. restored, anxiously 
await the enforcement of some preliminary test. It is not desira- 
ble to shut out men from the class rooms: Edinburgh has 
obtained, Glasgow now seeks permission from the Privy Council 
(which will send the application to each University Court which 
will send it on to its Senate, which will report to its Court which 
will report to the Privy Council, such is the elegant machinery 
of the Act), permission to admit auditors to.speeially authorised 
courses on payment of 5s. instead of a £1 matriculation, no 
privilege of library or the like going with the smaller fee. 
These, and those who became full students for the sake of a 
certificate of attendance but not of a degree, should be encour- 
aged, the number has sadly diminished in the last thirty years. 
They may be as ignorant as they please, but the professors’ time 
and energy need not be wasted on them, but reserved for those 
who, seeking academic honours, start at academic level, i.¢., above 
the standard of the secondary schools, Here again a joint 
University (professorial) Committee is quite insufficient. The 
proposed Commission would have the power to adjust differences 
and to frame a scheme to be enforced rigidly and equally. I 
urged before the last University Commission (Q. 1736) that the 
entrance examination should, like that in medicine, be a registra- 
tion one, he who passes it not receiving a degree till after the 
lapse of a certain time ; but this is a detail, the main point is to 
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elevate and protect the degree standard without discouraging the 
attendance of young men who come only for instruction. 

Neither of these objects can be secured without further 
changes. The session in Arts is too brief, the whole summer 
is lost. The day is past when the students earned in summer 
the money needed for the winter session. The medical 
students (and professors) work for ten months: why should 
there be so much loss of time enforced on the Arts’ students ? 
Summer work must come, and with it, as in Medicine, recog- 
nition of attendance on summer classes as counting towards a 
degree. 

More subjects too must be taught. Our students go to 
England and Germany, because there is too little taught in 
some departments here. There is no teacher of Philology, 
only in Edinburgh is Sanskrit taught: no teaching in Arche- 
ology, in Anglo-Saxon, nor save in Edinburgh in Keltic 
languages: the Scandinavian languages, and (German 
excepted, in Glasgow) the modern languages might as well 
not exist. Some object to unendowed lectureships: there 
may be reason for this in the case of some subjects; for the 
majority there are young men who would be glad to teach even 
small classes in the hope of thereby earning experience and 
reputation. That there is no time for these ‘extras’ is an 
unfortunate admission that there is no taste for them : nor can 
a taste be fostered so long as short sessions, incessant examina- 
tions, minutely prescribed subjects are the rule. Nor is it an 
objection worth considering that there should be no competi- 
tion in the higher subjects, as if in these of all others the 
student should be compelled to restrict himself to one set of 
opinions! this is making the tree grow downwards. I have 
mentioned new subjects: there are several, as History, 
Pathology, Geology, Mineralogy, Organic Chemistry, Embryo- 
logy, already taught under difficulties: for these an extension 
of the staff is needed: for these money is required, the others 
demand considerable modifications of our system as well. My 
plea is for the graduate: give him an inducement to stay at 
his University, to undertake new work for his own sake and so 
to benefit the school, In the Bull of Pope Nicholas it is said, 
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(I quote at second hand), ‘those who have been so examined 
and approved in the University of the city of Glasgow, and have 
obtained the freedom and honour of teaching as above, shall 
from henceforth without any further examination, have full and 
free power of directing and instructing, as well in the same city 
as in every other University in which they shall choose to teach 
and instruct, according to the statutes and customs of apostolic 
confirmation.’ 

In 400 years we have not improved on this lofty ideal. The 
Act of 1858 stamped out the graduates as teachers, and by 
abolishing the old curriculum * and the B.A., destroyed some of 
the best features of the M.A. degree. Such encouragement of 
capable and ambitious graduates, such widening of the teach- 
ing and of the staff, cannot be gained by putting the volun- 
teers under the control of the professors: they must be indepen- 
dent. The General Council has had before it a scheme for 
breaking up the large classes, which involves the creation of a 
fee fund. This is a method which works well elsewhere, and 
will doubtless come to be adopted in Scotland also. But as in 
the case of many other reforms, the vested interests of the 
professors stand in the way. The alternatives to be offered to 
a professor are compulsory retirement or the acceptance of a 
new commission: there is no other way of introducing a new 
system. However introduced, any scheme will be welcome 
which stimulates ambition, encourages original work, and 
permits of competition. In the struggle the weak will go to 
the wall, a process of selection which will soon extinguish the 
unsuccessful, to whom formal senatorial recognition (accorded 
before trial) might give a prolonged lease of life. But for the 
prejudices which help to perpetuate endowments, unsuccessful, 
unwise, or unsuitable by change of conditions, I would suggest 
the consolidation of some bursaries, so as to form scholarships, 
like the George A, Clark which has increased the teaching in 
my own department. The scholar does not assist me, but 
teaches what I cannot undertake, and does it in his own way, 





* The evidence of Prof. R. Buchanan before the Commission of 1836 
throws curious light on this. 
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A large sum thus given to encourage hard study and original 
work is better for the University and the recipient, than small 
sums which induce lads to enter College, but give them no 
help at the end of their course. 

I cannot enter on the question of equality (not uniformity) 
of examinations in the different Universities, nor on the means 
by which the proposed Commission might secure equality. If 
the area of non-professorial teaching is extended, the present 
ordinances must be extensively altered, so as to give students 
greater opportunity of seeking the best teaching they can 
get. The only competition in Scotland is between Universi- 
ties, not, as it should be, between teachers.* 

JOHN YOUNG. 





No. III. 


It is a fortunate characteristic of this country that changes 
in the administration of any time-honoured institution are 
not hurriedly made, but only after full consideration and 
discussion. In this respect the development of our national 
institutions is a copy of nature, where we see the animal form 
not suddenly modified by rude and apparently accidental 
causes, but becoming adapted to new conditions by the play 
of forces working so as to conserve the life and well being of 
the organism or of the race, whilst they gradually remove or 
alter those parts that are unsuitable to the new state of things. 
In social matters, temperate discussion precedes reform, and 
this can probably be better secured in the pages of a Review 
than in speech-making at a public meeting, where natural 
excitement is apt to warp the judgment, and to commit one to 





* It may surprise some who talk of the Senate’s undue influence in the 
Council to learn that all members of Court and Senate are not on the 
General Council Register. Further, the Chancellor, the Rector, the 
Senate, and the students may give, and have frequently given, the right of 
registration to persons who could not get in under the Act, but who thus 
enter in spite of it, 
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forms of expression at once regretted in calm and unim- 
passioned moments, With these feelings I gladly assent 
to the request of the Editor to make a small contribution to 
the discussion of the great question of University reform, and I 
shall strictly limit myself to those aspects of University adminis- 
tration that have come under my direct observation during an 
experience of nearly twenty years. 

I would point out in the first place that the desire for Uni- 
versity reform has arisen in large measure from the marked 
success of our Scotch Universities during the past two decades, 
It is true that this success may be measured chiefly by the 
great increase that has taken place in the number of students, 
but in addition to this no one will deny that the Universities 
during these years have been centres of intellectual life, that a 
vast amount of energy has been expended in devising new 
modes of teaching, and that the teachers have taken a fair 
share in the general progress of science. At no time in the 
previous history of our country have the Universities been so 
popular. From the crowded city as well as from the quiet 
country village, youths have trooped in increasing numbers to 
our class rooms, either for purposes of general education or for 
the more special education of one of the professions, Nor is 
the reputation of our Scotch Universities limited to our own 
country. From across the Border, Englishmen have come in 
large numbers to obtain in a Scotch University those advantages 
which, until recently, were denied to them in their own land, 
and the sons of our colonists have come across the sea with 
representatives from our Indian Empire, and with men of 
foreign race, to pursue their studies in our old Universities, 
There is then no cry for reform because our Universities are in 
a dormant state, or because the work of education is neglected 
or slurred over, or because there is any glaring instance of 
neglect of duty on the part of those answerable for the 
management of the Universities, but the cry has arisen 
on account of their very success. The Universities now labour 
under an accumulation of work which, with the ever-increasing 
demands of a broader and deeper national intellectual life, 
they cannot be expected, under present arrangements, to over- 
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take. To meet these demands and to carry out a higher pro- 
gramme of work, the Universities from time to time require 
readjustment, both as regards the machinery for conducting 
their general affairs, and as regards the duties and the status 
of their teachers. 

To illustrate the view I take of this matter, let me briefly 
describe the general duties and position of a Scotch Professor. 
These duties may be grouped under four heads: First,—He is 
engaged in the teaching of his class; Second,—As a Member 
of Senate he is expected to take a share of the work of man- 
aging the affairs of the University ; Third,—He is believed to 
be a contributor, by original research, to the advancement of 
his own subject; and Fourth,—His position carries with it a 
considerable amount of public work, and as he is almost uni- 
versally supposed to be a man with a fair amount of leisure, pro- 
bably a larger share of public work falls to his share than to in- 
dividuals in any other class of the community. Now it is clear 
that these four classes of duties are sufficient to fill the life of 
any man, and that if he pays special attention to any one of 
them, it is more than likely he will neglect the others. The 
first and most important of all is undoubtedly the efficient 
teaching of his class. It is for this that he receives by far the 
larger part of his emoluments, and as he receives the whole of 
the fee payable by each student, he is bound to teach that 
student to the best of his ability. If then the number of stu- 
dents is so great as to require the development of new methods 
of teaching, involving the expenditure of more time and en- 
ergy, it is evident that the teacher will not be able to devote 
to the other three departments of duty the amount of time and 
energy which he would have devoted when the number of stu- 
dents was much smaller. Now that is exactly the state of 
matters at the present time in our Universities, more especially 
with regard to the teaching of the more strictly scientific sub- 
jects. I shall not advert to the teaching of classics or of philo- 
sophy, of which I have no practical experience, but my re- 
marks apply to the teaching of anatomy, chemistry, natural 
philosophy,* physiology, zoology, and botany. In all of these 





*TI should perhaps even exclude natural philosophy from the list to 
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a revolution has taken place in the mode of teaching the sub- 
ject. What is now demanded is practical teaching and the 
training of the individual student in the arts of observation 
-and often of experiment. Without disparaging the advantages 
of a systematic course of instruction by lecture, in which the 
student is led over the field of knowledge, and has his atten- 
tion directed to this and that feature by the discriminating eye 
of his teacher, whilst at the same time he is helped systemati- 
cally to see the drift and bearing of the whole subject, there 
can be no doubt that what is gained by practical teaching is 
of even greater value to the student. In the practical class, 
he is trained to educate his senses, to examine things for him- 
self, to form his own opinions, and to become a worker in the 
field of scientific discovery. It is striking to notice how soon 
a student appreciates practical instruction. The idle lad who 
dawdles in the class benches, employing his time in pencilling 
his initials on the desk or sketching caricatures in his note 
book, in the practical room, with the microscope before him, or 
the test tube in his hand, often becomes all alert and eager for 
knowledge. Now practical teaching involves a large expendi- 
ture of time and energy, and if there are large numbers ot 
students, as at present, there can be no doubt that the Pro- 
fessor, even with all the assistance he can obtain, has his hands 
full and has far too little time for other departments of duty. 
It has often been said that these practical classes have been 
devised by professors for the purpose of increasing their emolu- 
ments. This can only be asserted by those who fail to ap- 
preciate the methods of modern teaching. It is quite true that 
the institution of such classes have increased the emoluments 
in certain departments, but no one will venture to say that 
practical teaching has been over-paid. It is infinitely more 
exhausting and more expensive than systematic teaching, and 
if a change is to be made it should be in the direction of cur- 
tailing systematic teaching, and im enlarging the scope of prac- 





give my remarks more weight, as I have had no experience in the 
teaching of this subject, although I can conceive of methods of teaching it 
practically, comparable to those now followed in chemistry and in the 
biological sciences. 
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tical work. The teachers of these subjects, however, whilst 
they have no doubt benefitted by the institution of practical 
classes have, in organizing these, only been following out the 
requirements of modern times; and I feel confident that a 
large measure of the success that has recently been conspicu- 
ous in the medical schools of our Scotch Universities, has been 
owing to this development of practical teaching. Here, how- 
ever, the teacher has been almost strangled by success. The 
large numbers attending the Universities have necessitated the 
establishment of courses of practical instruction, requiring un- 
remitting labour for five or six or seven hours daily. To teach 
anything thoroughly in a practical class requires, to a greater 
or less extent, according to the methods of the teacher, sub- 
division, so as to form comparatively small groups of students, 
and thus the laboratory may be full of students all day long. 
Even with assistants, the time of the professor (if he devotes 
himself to this work as he ought to do), and the resources of 
the laboratory are severely taxed. The satisfaction is, that 
work of an enduring character is accomplished, and none are 
more ready to admit this than those students who have ac- 
quired the observing eye and the ready hand by the work of 
the laboratory. 

The department of professorial work which I believe has 
suffered most from the large influx of students and the de- 
velopment of practical teaching, is that of Original Research. 
This can only be done with comparative leisure and with un- 
tramelled resources. A man can no more work out an original 
research in a crowded laboratory, and amidst the distractions 
of a large practical class, than he could compose a poem in the 
same circumstances. There is no brain-work more absorbing 
than when ideas are germinating in connection with a new field 
of research. I am quite aware that even leisure and any 
amount of endowment of research will not produce original 
work; and as my experience has accumulated in these years, 
I have less and less faith in the endowment of scientific re- 
search producing great results). No doubt whilst genius is the 
golden key that opens the door into new realms of science, 
there is still ample work to be done by the humbler gleaners, 
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who may not be so highly gifted. It has often seemed to me 
that in this country we have too much regarded original re- 
search as the prerogative of genius, and attached too little im- 
portance to patient steady work. No people are so fruitful in 
scientific work as the German people, and yet they would be 
the first to smile at the suggestion that all their workers are 
men of genius. No; their workers go to their laboratories as 
a matter of daily duty, and there, in patience, and often with- 
out much enthusiasm, they collect those vast stores of fact so 
characteristic of German science. What they have, however, 
is leisure, and the resources of an institution and laboratory 
specially adapted for the kind of work in which they are en- 
gaged. A German professor in a Scotch chair would do no 
more than the little his Scotch brother is able to do; and as a 
distinguished German physiologist remarked, when he saw the 
daily labours in teaching of an eminent English physiologist, 
and the crowded state of the laboratory, he would not hold the 
appointment for a week. Why? Because he would have no 
time for original work. 

To remedy this condition of things, several important 
changes seem to me to be necessary, more especially in the 
direction (First) of making professors less dependent as re- 
gards emoluments on the number of students attending their 
classes. At present, so large a proportion of a professor’s income 
is derived directly from students that any improvement he 
may suggest, say in the way of practical teaching, is viewed 
with suspicion as being in his own interest. Thus he is exposed 
to unworthy criticism, and rather than face this, he may keep 
on from year to year in time worn ruts. More independence 
would be secured by the institution of a common fee fund, or 
by guaranteeing a professor a certain minimum income, as was 
recommended by the late University Commissioners, In such 
an arrangement, due consideration of course should be given 
to the amount of work entailed by the duties of the chair; and 
in the case of medical chairs, the question would arise as to 
whether or not the professor is to be debarred from the active 
practice of his profession. (Second). A considerable amount 
both of systematic and of practical teaching, more es- 
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pecially the latter, might be relegated to younger men, 
by introducing the principle of freedom of intramural 
teaching under the control of a Board of Studies, and also 
by an extension of the recognition of extra-mural teachers, 
For my own part I am much more inclined to the development 
of intra than of extra-mural teaching, meaning by intra-mural 
not necessarily teaching within the walls of the University, but 
rather under the direct control, jurisdiction, and authority of the 
University. Such intra-mural teachers might be termed extra 
or additional professors, appointed by the University Court 
after careful enquiry as to their special fitness, and they might 
be paid out of the University fund in some proportion relative 
to the number of students they were able to attract, all fees 
paid by students attending such classes also going into the 
General University Fee Fund. Such an arrangement would I 
believe fulfil many excellent ends, and in particular, it would 
relieve the professors from some of their present labour in 
teaching, and thereby it would encourage research, whilst it 
would foster and encourage able young men and train them 
for the higher office of the professoriate. These advantages 
would be attained also without any loss to the student, who 
would be taught by men having every inducement, both of a 
financial character and due to the promptings of ambition, to 
teach in the most thorough and efficient manner. Such an 
evolution of our University system would in my opinion be 
far better than the multiplication of colleges and the unlimited 
extension of the extra-mural principle. 

Third. After much consideration, I have also come to the 
opinion that the duties and ebligations of the Senate might 
be much curtailed. In the old days, when the Universities 
were not the gigantic institutions they are at present, it was 
probably not difficult for the Members of Senate to manage 
its affairs without burdening themselves with an undue amount 
of work. Things, however, have altered so much, and the 
financial operations and the details of management of the 
University have become so great and complicated that were it 
not for the self-denying labours of certain members of Senate 
in each University, matters could not be conducted with the 
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efficiency that now characterizes them. There has been 
no mismanagement, financial or otherwise, but this result 
has been attained by spending the time and energies of able 
men on work that could have been done by those whose special 
business in life it is to manage business affairs. The result 
of course has undoubtedly been a loss to knowledge, for if 
the time and the ability spent on purely business matters 
connected with the University, had been devoted to the pro- 
secution of knowledge, there can be no doubt that important 
contributions would have been made to learning. 'To suppose 
it otherwise is to make a very unfair estimate of the talent of 
those who have quietly and unostentatiously served the Uni- 
versity in the management of her affairs. But clearly the time 
has come when this state of things must be changed, and I 
look forward with pleasure to the transference of a large por- 
tion of the work of the Senate to an enlarged University Court, 
leaving to the members of Senate the management of all mat- 
ters relating to education and discipline. 

Another obvious advantage of such a transference would be, 
that members of Senate would have a really capable and effi- 
cient body to which to refer on many matters of importance. 
Large as the Senates in our Universities are, they have still too 
much of the character of a select circle, in which matters of 
public importance are debated without the wholesome restraint 
ensured by publicity. For my own part, I do not see why the 
public affairs of our great Universities should be discussed with 
closed doors any more than the affairs of the Municipality, the 
Clyde Trust, or the School Boards. This could be carried out 
if the part of the work relating chiefly to business matters were 
transferred to an enlarged and democratic court, in which at least 
some of the business would be transacted in a public manner. 
Further, under the present system nothing strikes a newly ap- 
pointed professor more than the difficult and delicate task of 
bringing the wants of his own departmentunder the notice of hig 
colleagues. In the Senate there is no initiative, unless the pro- 
fessor takes this upon himself, which it is of course his obvious 
business to do; but it is scarcely too much to say that a de- 
partment might become impoverished of apparatus and of 
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means of teaching, without the Senate supplying or suggesting 
direct help. The reason of this is that it is a point of etiquette 
and good taste not to interfere in the province of any profes- 
sor; and this feeling is carried to such an extent, that there is 
no more disagreeable duty than to make a demand involving 
the expenditure of money. In making such a request, one feels 
that if he obtains what he asks for, colleagues may be pre- 
vented from asking for something equally necessary to them 
in their own departments. The result is that professors fre- 
quently abstain from asking anything, even to the detriment 
of the departments under their charge, or they pay for what 
they want out of their own purse. All this would be on quite 
a different footing if the professor had to apply to a University 
Court having the management of finance, and by which the 
request would be considered on its merits and with reference 
to the resources of the University chest. 

There is only one other point on which I would venture to 
make an observation. I am not competent to offer an opinion 
of value regarding the degree in arts, nor as to the advisability 
of opening up to the student a number of paths to that hon- 
our. This I leave to those whose experience is ripe, and whose 
judgment is therefore of weight. The one point which has 
forced itself on my notice is that if we regard the curriculum 
in the arts classes as the training specially fitted to make one 
in the true sense an educated man, I fail to see why the whole 
department of organic nature has been omitted. I am not one 
of those who, with I think a mistaken enthusiasm for science, 
decry the study of the classics or of philosophy. On the con- 
trary, these are amongst our most precious heritages and pro- 
bably are the most efficient instruments in the training of the 
human mind to that power of clear vision and of accurate 
thought that are the best products of a true education. I 
would therefore conserve them and guard their privileges. 
There is however a realm of nature from which the ordinary 
student is almost entirely excluded. All the wonderful pheno- 
mena of plant and of animal life, the problems in the life his- 
tory of the humblest flower or of the zoophyte amongst the 
wrack on the beach, the laws that regulate the up-building of 
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organic structures, and the mysterious physiological processes 
by which man lives, moves, and has his being, are to him a 
sealed book. He goes forth as an educated man, with a 
general knowledge of natural philosophy, and possibly of as- 
tronomy, but with no knowledge of biological science. One 
consequence of this is a partial view of nature, a lack of sym- 
pathy with the progress of this department of science, and an 
inability to appreciate either its wants or its tendencies, too 
evident in our leading statesmen, our leading scholars and 
divines, and especially our leading lawyers. I do not think 
it worth while to uphold the educational value of the study of 
biological science, as it almost goes without saying that the 
human mind may be trained as an instrument to almost the 
same degree of refinement by diverse methods of education, 
but I contend that there is something wrong in any system of 
education that leaves out of the question so large a depart- 
ment of natural phenomena. To correct this deficiency I have 
long thought that each Arts student should be obliged to attend 
a course of one hundred lectures on general biology, of which 
fifty should be devoted to the phenomena of plant lite, and fifty 
to the phenomena of animal life. This added to the otherwise 
excellent training of an Arts student would enrich his stores of 
knowledge, give him new views of things, and make him 
altogether a better educated man.* In the course of years, 
the effects of adding biology to the Arts curriculum would be 
evident both in the encouragement given in our great public 
institutions to the pursuit of biological science, in a deeper 
insight into those perplexing social problems that depend on 
physiological causes, and in a calmer judgment on the great 
questions of sanitary science. Nothing at present is more 
evident than the risk there is of even the members of our 
Legislature being led astray on certain questions (compulsory 
vaccination, for example,) when a general knowledge of bio- 
logical science would keep them right. 

JoHN G. M‘KENDRICK. 





* I consider this suggestion better than urging the claims of a degree in 
science (B. Sc.) in room of the M.A. degree, as the more I think of it, the 
more I feel that the present curriculum of the Arts degree is on the right 
lines, with the addition of biological science. 
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No. IV. 


A VERY prominent Scottish characteristic is veneration for 
learning. Particularly since the time of John Knox this has 
been pronounced; so much so, that all critics of our na- 
tional peculiarities refer to it, and even Dr. Johnson had to 
admit that in Scotland every man had a mouthful of know- 
ledge, although his English prejudice caused him at the same 
time to declare, that no one here had a bellyful. This desire 
for education has not lessened in our time. The Scottish 
children at school, as shown by the Returns presented 
to Parliament, are more successful than children South of the 
Tweed: in the same period of time they acquire more know- 
ledge, and they remain at school for a longer time than children 
in England. And this difference does not end with ordinary 
school life: the ambition for still greater educational attainment 
continues with our Scottish youth, and in a proportion far out- 
numbering their English compeers, they look around in quest 
of means for gratifying this most laudable ambition. To a 
casual observer it might appear that Scotland possesses amply 
the means of meeting even such exceptional educational de- 
mands, With a population of less than four millions, it has 
four Universities, while England with twenty-six millions has 
but five. And the fees of a Scotch University are such as to 
debarnoone. Fora six months’ session of Latin in Edinburgh 
only four guineas are charged, and in Glasgow but three, and 
so with most of the other subjects of study. Indeed obser- 
vers quite other than casual express satisfaction with our higher 
educational arrangements. Professors are continually boasting 
that the Universities here are for the people, and are suited to 
meet the people’s wants. When Mr. Gladstone gave his 
Rectorial Address in Glasgow, he was supplied with statistics 
of the Latin Class that must have amazed newspaper readers 
all over the world. On the roll were shoemakers, tailors, 
weavers, colliers, ploughmen, postmen, ironworkers, clerks, 
printers, shopkeepers, and others from almost every calling 
known in the country, crowding in hundreds to be taught the 
language, literature, and history of ancient Rome. Mr. Glad- 
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stone was immensely astonished, as, through spectacles lent 
him for the occasion by Professor Ramsay, he beheld ‘ dear 
old Scotland’ as an Aladdin’s Magic Cave, where the choicest 
flowers and richest fruits of learning, all blooming and ripe, 
were being gathered by every passer-by from field and factory, 
work-shop and mine; he was in Wonderland. The string then 
played by Professor Ramsay is strummed on every opportunity, 
A right honourable gentleman, carried away by the rhetoric 
of the most eloquent Principal in the world, stated that the 
Scotch Universities, like no other Universities anywhere else, 
drew students from the gutter of the streets. 

By such continued iteration quite erroneous ideas have 
come to be entertained concerning the Scottish Universities, 
and that not only by persons at a distance, but also generally 
by the public at home. The prevalent notion is that the 
Universities are fully equipped with teachers, college accommoda- 
tion, libraries, laboratories, and all other teaching requirements 
requisite for the enormous demands made upon them, and that 
each one of the three thousand students at Edinburgh and the 
two thousand at Glasgow, has all his peculiar wants so met 
that if he fails, the fault is his, and his alone. Now, 
what are the actual facts of the case. A Glasgow Calendar 
shews but one professor of each subject of study,—for most of 
these, it shews one assistant, in some cases two, and in one 
case four; and on inquiry it may be further learned that in 
one or two instances where but two assistants are mentioned 
in the Calendar, the professor provides himself with a third or 
even a fourth either at his own cost, or by pressing into his ser- 
vice the holder of some scholarship. Now a student qualifying 
for a degree must be taught by the professor or by the professor 
and an assistant. He may know of outside teaching much 
better suited to his requirements, but this would not count 
for graduation, and whether he desires it or no, the professor's 
class he must fee and attend, even although such attendance 
should in his case be a mere waste of time, either from his being 
insufficiently prepared for the general class work, or so much 
ahead of it that all he hears is but barren repetition. Know- 
ledge of a subject in a Scotch University is not knowledge 
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unless it comes from particular mouths, and the article supplied, 
be it good or bad, or even if good, suitable only to the few 
and useless to most, must be paid for in money, and, what is 
worse, in time also. Some five hundred students annually 
enter the Latin and Greek classes. A few, a very few have 
received a fair secondary school education, others have at 
Primary Schools or by private study acquired very varying 
knowledge of the subjects, while the greater number have but 
a smattering of the rudiments. For five hundred persons of 
such diverse attainments, five teachers are provided. What 
can be done? The mass is roughly knocked into three 
divisions, Junior, Middle, and Senior, into one or other of 
which each unit is perforce driven; the fact being that even 
thirty divisions would hardly meet the requirements of the 
case. The results, as might be expected, are appalling. From 
information laid before the Universities’ Commission in 1877, it 
appears that in Glasgow, of some 6000 students who in the 
preceding 15 years entered on an Arts Curriculum, less than 
500 obtained the Degree. The others fell by the wayside. 
That is a fact for the Scottish public to consider; it was not 
supplied to Mr. Gladstone with the statistics given him for his 
address. Scotland is eager for education. It turns to its 
Universities, and behold the outcome ! 

So long as matters remain as they are, no other results 
can be looked for. Except in Medicine, where a small and in 
certain instances unreal concession has been made, there are 
in all Scotland but four class-rooms where teaching in each sub- 
ject of the curriculum qualifies for a University degree. There 
is not in this division of the Kingdom any other department of 
life and work where a monopoly so monstrous prevails. In Eng- 
land such a monopoly never existed. At Oxford or Cambridge 
a student may obtain his education from any one or more of 
almost numberless tutors. No Professor there is a monopolist, 
no Professor's class is compulsory, and most University classes 
are open to allstudentsentirely without fee, other than the trifling 
sum paid at the beginning of each term as University dues. 
In Scotland, otherwise so entirely imbued with the doctrines 
and practice of Free Trade, a monopoly exists of unparallelled 
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narrowness at the very fountain head of the people’s education; 
and the monopolists, with an assurance and a success until now 
most marvellous, trumpet forth that the Scottish Universities 
are the most popular in the world. Popular in the sense that 
all may come and pay, they undoubtedly are, but popular in 
the sense that they do, or, under the present constitutions, can 
impart the education that the country requires, they certainly 
are not. 

On a recent occasion a professor argued before the General 
Council of the University of Glasgow that the University was 
analogous to a private business firm of which the college pro- 
fessors were the partners, and that no new college could be 
admitted to a share in the privileges or profits of the concern! 
This commercial view of the subject was homologated by 
about twenty other professors who voted with him. That 
statement from such a quarter, and so supported, is of the ut- 
most consequence. Outside reformers have before now hinted 
that the members of Senate act not so much with a view to 
public benefit as for their own private interests, but until that 
occasion there was no articulate declaration on the part of 
professors that they concurred in such a view, and regarded 
themselves in the light of traders selling under a patent certain 
commodities for their own special and peculiar advantage. But 
such is the fact. It is indeed a huge trading monopoly with 
which University reformers have to contend. It is this mer- 
cantile conception of professorial functions that has narrowed 
the whole University life of Scotland; the professors for 
this reason oppose the affiliation of new Colleges, they 
object to the recognition of the teaching even of their 
most distinguished graduates, they maintain the curricu- 
lum on narrow and antiquated lines, as its expansion 
would mean some pecuniary ldss to certain of their number. 
By the increase of population and the improvement of primary 
education, more and more students seek a college training; 
all the better for the Professors, their coffers overflow with 
fees—and the student, what of him? Well, he is but a stu- 
dent, and his interests don’t count for much; pocket his fee, 
hustle him into the general crowd, and let him scramble as 
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best he can. To strangers this may appear incredible, but such 
is University life in Scotland. 

The history of the Scottish Universities is the history of 
institutions founded on a liberal plan for the benefit of the 
whole people, but which in evil days fell into the hands of 
monopolists, whose successors at the present time with one or 
two exceptions, to the whole extent of their power, bar the 
way to any restoration of them to their true position and func- 
tions. That they shall be so restored the great body of 
Scottish Graduates are now fully determined, and by large 
associations in Edinburgh and Glasgow they have set them- 
selves to bring about the needed reforms. Their task will not 
be light. They have to fight vested interests of long continu- 
ance and great pecuniary value, but in their efforts they have 
the sympathy and support of many influential Scottish members 
of Parliament on both sides of the House, and also of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee. 

The great essential step in rescuing the Universities from 
the position into which they have fallen is to vest in each 
University the whole executive and administrative power in a 
body that will be above and independent of all sections of the 
University, but on which all University interests shall be 
adequately represented. To this body, named the University 
Court, the Senate on the one hand and the General Council on 
the other, should send an equal number of representatives, and 
a sinaller number should be appointed directly by the students. 
But it is right that the chief local interests should also be ade- 
quately represented in the Court. Thus taking as an illustra- 
tion the University of Glasgow, with which and its surround- 
ings the writer is most familiar, from the great public bodies 
should come the Lord Provost, Dean of Guild, Deacon Convener, 
President of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, the Dean 
of the Faculty of Procurators, and the Chairman of the School 
Board. It might also be well to add the Lord Lieutenants of 
the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr and Dumbarton. The 
powers of this Court in the University should be absolute. All 
University buildings, revenues, monies, bursaries, museums, 


libraries and property of all kinds should be managed and 
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administered as the Court might direct. It should regulate 
and fix all students’ fees, which ought to be paid into a 

common chest to be apportioned and expended at the direction 

of the Court. The Court should be autocratic as regards all 

University degrees and titles, the courses of instruction to be 

pursued, the regulations to be complied with, and the examina- 

tions to be undergone for obtaining them. The patronage of 
all University Chairs and Lectureships should be vested in it, 

with powers as to fixing the emoluments to be paid to each 

person appointed and the term for which he shall be appointed, 

and the duties he shall perform while he holds his office. Any 
endowments at present belonging to any Chair or Lectureship 

the Court should have power to partially or entirely withdraw 
from such Chair or Lectureship and to apply to any other Uni- 
versity purpose at its discretion. It should have entire control 
over all teaching arrangements, and the right to appoint 
teachers, either within University or College buildings or outside 
of them, to give qualifying courses for degrees, on any sub- 
ject or branch of a subject under whatever conditions it might 
determine. It should have the power also to create any new de- 
gree or title, and to abolish any existing degree or title, and to 
appoint as examiners for degrees any persons it might choose 
either from within or without the University. Power should be 
given to it to admit private students and students of any other 
College or University to degrees, and to affiliate any other new 
College or Colleges to the University under any conditions as 
to the individual internal government of such Colleges as it 
might after consideration decide on, and any such College 
might, in the case of Glasgow University, be in Glasgow, or 
any other town in the Western Counties. It should, further, 
have power to appoint committees of its own members or 
others, willing to act for any purpose it might see fit, such as 
that of the care of buildings, museums, libraries, etc. It should 
be absolutely independent of the procedure or resolutions of 
any other University or Corporation in the kingdom, and the 
power of supervision exercised by the Privy Council over the 
present Court should be abolished. 

The Senate should consist of all professors, lecturers, and 
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teachers whose teaching may be recognised as qualifying for 
graduation. Its sole function should be a Board of Studies to 
consider and report to the Court upon all matters connected 
with study; and the Court, before deciding on any new regu- 
lations as to degree, curriculum, or examination, should be 
required to consult thé Senate on the same, and to consider 
whatever the Senate might report to it regarding the proposed 
changes. 

The General Council should consist of all Graduates of the 
University excepting such as are members of the Senate, and 
ought to have the power to discuss, and by resolution to 
express an opinion on any matter whatever connected with 
the University, and all such expressions of opinion the Court 
should be bound to consider and reply to. The Court should 
also be required to submit all proposed changes of University 
regulations of whatever kind to the Council and to receive and 
consider the Council’s deliverances thereon, and the Court 
should annually submit to the Council a complete balance sheet 
of the entire income and expenditure of every department of 
the University. The Council should have four statutory 
meetings in each year, and should have the power of meeting 
as often at other times as it might consider necessary, with 
power to adjourn any meeting, and also to appoint Committees 
for any purpose it might consider desirable. 

The changes thus briefly sketched amount to a revolution of 
the Scottish University system, but a prolonged consideration of 
the subject has led the writer to form the opinion that nothing 
short of such radical reform can meet the already enormously 
great and still rapidly growing educational requirements of 
Scotland. The Senate which at present virtually governs the 
University, will never advance of its own accord. Fifty Latin 
students have become five hundred. There was one Professor 
then, and there is but one now; andif the five hundred become 
five thousand, there will, so far as the Senate would move in the 
matter, be but one Latin Professor still. Just as the direction of 
the primary education of the country had to be taken out of the 
hands of the persons actually engaged in teaching, able and 
learned as many of these persons were, and put under the charge 
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of Boards independently appointed, so must the University 
education of the country in like manner pass from Professors 
to a Court placed high above them; and just as the School 
Board has improved almost beyond recognition the schools 
that were handed over to them, and has added new schools 
in accordance with the requirements of the community, so 
would the reconstituted Courts alter, extend, and adapt the 
existing Colleges to meet the ever-growing work that they have 
to do; and the Courts would also establish and affiliate new 
Colleges in localities where the public interest requires 
them. By such means our Scotch Universities would attain 
gradually to a footing of equality with the great Universities 
of England. They would be restored by the labours of large 
numbers of learned men to the high position in Europe that 
was theirs for a brief period in their early history ; and their 
present phase of humiliation and degradation would soon be 


a thing of the past. 
D. C. M‘Vat. 





No. V. 


THE oft-told tale of University Extension in England needs no 
detailed repetition here ; yet even the briefest discussion of the con- 
dition and prospects of the extension movement on this side of Tweed 
necessitates some general acquaintance with the olderand larger 
one from which it has arisen. For the educational pessimist would 
have utterly laughed to scorn his optimistic brother, had he fifteen 
years ago dared to foretell that by this time Professor Stuart’s 
small beginnings would not only have spread from Cambridge to 
Oxford, from London to Durham, but grown up into a vast and 
almost national organisation, which last year covered 160 towns, 
employed 80 lecturers, and delivered over 200 courses of lectures 
to about 25,000 students. And were the curve of progress be- 
tween these two points drawn out by aid of the statistics of each 
past year, we should see from its increasingly rapid upward swing 
that the academic ideal—that of bringing the whole national life 
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within touch of the highest existing culture—is positively and 
rapidly coming within a measurable distance of being realised. 
Destitute of capital and unaided by any great public liberality, 
unhelped by the existing educational machinery, unnoticed by 
Parliament, newspaper and pulpit alike, the movement has been 
quietly spreading like leaven: through it the new University 
Colleges of so many great towns have been founded, and from it 
even fuller developments are preparing to arise. Suddenly, how- 
ever, one might say almost within the past year or two, public re- 
cognition of the services and still more of the possibilities of the 
extension movement has been awakening. Evidence there is of 
this on all hands: here our statesmen, like Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Morley, are rivals only in recommending it to the public; there 
the press has become warmly interested, in a third place purse 
strings are being loosed; even the Universities themselves are 
officially recognising that educational work is going on; as is 
clearly shown in the Cambridge scheme for affiliation of extension 
centres by recognition of so many specified attendances as equiva- 
lent to a year’s residence at the University. 

The best appreciation, however, is always that of the historian, 
and happily we have a preliminary outline of this in the recent 
deliverance of Professor Seeley.* He tells us how all over Eng- 
land a demand has been long steadily rising for the kind of in- 
struction which is characteristic of Universities, and traces the 
many forms which this demand for knowledge has taken, and the 
modes of satisfying it which have been proposed, and lays down 
as the general drift of the movement that it is desirable greatly 
to increase in number, and to disperse over the country teachers 
of University type. He proclaims that ‘we are forming a great 
teaching order which shall have its fixed lecture-rooms in every 
great town, and shall send out missions to the smaller ones; that 
this order shall be in touch with the people, yet also in touch with 
science’; and concludes his survey with the lofty prediction of 
a coming ‘ University of Universities, a University of England.’ 
When we find that this, so far from being a mere rhetorical 





*©A Midland University.’ Fortnightly Review. Nov. 1887. 
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finish, is a modest understatement of the aims of the English 
extension movement as laid down at the very outset of its lead- 
ing prospectus— University Education of the whole nation, by 
an itinerant system connected with the old universities’—we 
see that our traditional formula of academic passivity, that the 
English Universities are exclusive, while our own are popular, 
can hardly much longer be regarded as an expression of either 
tendency or fact. 

The fact that the Scottish Universities have not fully been 
covering the ground has of course been independently evidenced 
again and again; the spread of South Kensington Science 
Classes, the rise of Colleges of Science and Art in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, the extraordinary success of popular lecture-courses 
like those furnished by the Combe or Gilchrist Trustees, and of 
course especially the foundation of a University College in Dun- 
dee—each of these has been a new reminder and a substantial 
protest that for every modern purpose more than our medizval 
Faculties supply is demanded by the public, and will henceforth 
somehow be had. Weary of waiting for the established foun- 
tains to be unsealed, they not only seek such draughts of know- 
ledge as they can readily draw from new sources, but far too 
generally have almost ceased to expect much from any of the 
traditional ones. 

Just as it was three centuries ago however, although now in 
feebler measure, ‘St. Lecnard’s Well’ first showed signs of 
abating frost; for it is six or seven years since extension courses 
were first given by Professors of St. Andrews in Dundee and 
other towns in their vicinity. Next a small association of Glasgow 
graduates commenced extension work in outlying districts of their 
city itself; while for the past two winters their labours have been 
extended to several neighbouring towns through alliance with the 
Queen Margaret Guild, a still unaccredited, but admirable agency 
of higher education. Recognition of these efforts having been 
urged upon the Glasgow Senatus and Court by the University 
Council, a scheme of University Extension proper has now been 
favourably considered by these bodies, and will doubtless be pro- 
mulgated during the present session. 

The southern Universities have however been of late beginning 
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to carry on the work of extension in unison, and although Oxford 
as yet fights for her own hand, the co-operation of Cambridge 
with London in the south, and with Durham in the north, is 
being found to present so many advantages over the original plan, 
which thirled each local centre to the lecturers of a single 
University, that a completer union cannot be far distant. 
Again the one essential weakness and admitted defect of the 
extension movement hitherto—its irregular supply and un- 
systematic arrangement of courses—is being faced and met; 
and energetic attempts are now being made to prepare 
for a greater continuity and permanence of higher teach- 
ing. With the idea, then, of not only carrying the extension 
movement in its ordinary form through the length and breadth 
of Scotland, but of securing these two advances, which the 
experience of England has shown to be so desirable, if possible 
from the very outset, a large committee was formed in the end of 
1886, which beside a large number of educationists throughout 
the country, includes almost the entire professorial staff of St. 
Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Dundee. Steps for 
combined action with Glasgow so soon as her more advanced 
arrangements permitted were also provided for, and a propa- 
ganda in the eastern towns commenced early in 1887. Public 
meetings were held at Perth, Montrose, Brechin, and Dunferm- 
line, and some publicity was also given to the scheme in 
Kirkcaldy. The immediate result exceeded anticipation: at 
Perth, Montrose, and Dunfermline, as later at Dumfries, 
University Extension Societies were formally constituted, while 
in other towns representative committees pledged themselves to 
a consideration of the scheme, which has only in a single case, 
that of Brechin, ended with a decision of postponement. At 
Dunfermline a course of botany held last summer which 
obtained about 70 students, is being followed up by one of 
zoology with upwards of 90; at Dumfries a course of geology, 
despite little publicity, and even the withdrawal through illness 
of the proposed lecturer, has obtained 70 students, a number 
certainly greater than that to be found in any University of the 
kingdom. At Perth, however, instead of these timid tentatives 
of single courses, the adoption of the larger scheme was boldly 
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entered on, and parallel courses of literature and science were 
arranged for from the first. Thanks to this completeness, 
well brought before the public by an active committee, and 
above all by the indefatigable enthusiasm of their secretary, the 
success of the initial courses has more than doubled the most 
sanguine anticipations; one course, that of English Literature, 
having obtained an audience of 150, the other, Physical Geo- 
graphy, of about 240; and each lecture has had to be re- 
peated on the following day. The attendance has not only 
kept up, but increased, while an analysis of occupations shows 
that all classes of the community are genuinely represented. 
It is moreover a fact of peculiar encouragement that the small 
town of Blairgowrie has arranged for the repetition of one of 
the recent Perth courses (that on English Literature), and there 
is little fear that this example will be lost. The leaven is in 
fact spreading steadily; by autumn numerous new arrange- 
ments will be begun, and it may safely be predicted that before 
long many another town will be supplied, as well as Perth, 
with what we may fairly call its ‘ Extension College.’ 

It is hardly needful here to discuss the difficulties or meet 
the various criticisms which of course beset the organisation 
of such a movement, since these have been substantially the 
same everywhere since the movement first took shape fifteen 
years ago. The cultured minority in each town, to whom re- 
ference has first to be made, are always convinced of the 
unique and hopeless apathy of their own particular fellow- 
citizens; yet (although it is of course only too obvious that the 
best evidence of the need of higher education is furnished by 
the faintness of the demand for it) this state of things soon 
alters under the continuous stimulation of the one man need- 
ful, a judicious yet enthusiastic local organiser. The belief in 
payment by results, in examinations, certificates, and educational 
fetishes generally, is also by this time so deep-rooted in many 
minds that they experience an honest difficulty in grasping 
the possibility of an educational order in which the teacher 
has only more labour the larger his class, and in which 
teaching has recovered its natural precedence over the mere 
testing of it, though this also is provided for. The failure 
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of some former public course of lectures is also cited ; 
the students will fall away ; the lectures will not be equal to 
academic ones; or perhaps they will be above the heads of the 
auditors, who will go away with a confused smattering. Here of 
course the facts of the case—the strikingly fresh and original 
lecture syllabuses, and the vivid and enthusiastic teaching and 
learning which lecturer and pupils mutually elicit—may be 
safely left to speak for themselves. Moreover, the permanent 
result of a course of lectures is not measured by whether one 
has heard one lecture weekly or five: it depends far more on 
having been made to keep the subject before one’s mind for 
three months, and so to appreciate its main features. The 
smaller number of lectures, especially when supplemented by 
an hour’s subsequent class-work, with weekly exercises, pres- 
cribed reading, &c., is by no means altogether a disadvantage. 
The means of keeping the students together, and continuing 
their development by means of students’ societies, reading 
circles, correspondence classes, and vacation courses conducted 
in the University towns themselves (as so successfully at Edin- 
burgh last summer) are also obvious enough; and the solid 
formation in each extension centre of a nucleus of persons of 
academic culture in the best sense, is thus simply a question of 
very moderate time. Then we have the education of the 
teachers themselves, each of whom has to be far more fully 
on his mettle to keep his country audience well in hand, than 
in his class-room at the University; for too many students 
of the latter seem like sullen and dispirited prisoners 
receiving punishment before trial, after one has had ex- 
perience of the naive and stimulating freshness of the other. 
And a yet more important side of the teacher’s own education 
is in progress—the moral one—he learns that study can be well 
done for love, and without competition ; his every day’s work 
goes towards righting the vicious modern subordination of 
teaching to examining ; while as to the noble incentive of pay- 
ment by results—that ingenious combination of the essential 
principles of simony and baby-farming, which is perhaps our 
most singular legacy from ‘the halcyon days of political eco- 
nomy ’—he has to get on as best he may without a glimpse of it. 
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How he does get on, how from this substantial disinterested- 
ness both the missionary enthusiasm and the rapid progress of 
the movement have so largely arisen, need not be descanted 
on; yet such kindred speculations can hardly be excluded as 
that had the existing generation of schoolmasters been denied 
all coarser incentives to exertion, their ‘ results’ might by this 
time have been none the less remunerative to the community 
at large; or that had the existing generation of professors 
been trained on extension circuits, even if the present need of 
academic reform might not have been much less serious, the 
dread of and opposition to it would have been less persistent 
and severe. More hopeful, however, than either. of these 
guesses, is a third one which is becoming vaguely current, 
namely, that it may be largely through the influence of Univer- 
sity extension that both scholastic and academic liberty may 
come; and be this likely or no, it brings us at any rate fairly 
to ask—what, if any, may be the relation of University Exten- 
sion to general University Reform? This of course raises the 
sorely-vexed question of University Reform, and as to many 
reformers, this is essentially a legal or political question, one of 
altering and scouring the academic machinery, of balancing 
votes and influences, the suggested connection may be far from 
obvious, Other reformers again are burning with indignation 
at this or that particular abuse, or are dying for an onslaught 
upon its personal representatives, while others again see all 
things in the certainly much needed reorganisation of curri- 
culum; and so on. Meanwhile, the general problem of Univer- 
sity Reform is seldom or never stated with adequate generality 
either on its practical or theoretic side, nor is it possible to do 
more within these limits than merely touch on each. 

The stereotyped curriculum is of course merely the remains 
of a mediseval prosynthesis of knowledge, which no one defends: 
since the beginning of the century all subjects have passed 
into the hands of specialists, and the chaotic freedom of the 
German Universities, now substantially introduced into Cam- 
bridge, and on its way into Oxford and Scotland, simply reflects 
that aspect of the modern intellectual world. But a new 
movement is on the rise; the synthesis of specialisms is in 
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full progress, as doctrines like those of energy or evolution 
need only be named to show; the generaliser—the intellectual 
capitalist—accumulates every day a vaster pile of wealth, yet 
manages it with increasing ease, for, as Leibnitz saw long ago, 
‘the more science advances the more it can be compressed into 
little books.’ Towards the question of curriculum, then, the 
practice of vivid yet generalised teaching developed by the 
extension movement is working towards results of no little 
value in many fields (some of these popular courses on either 
side of Tweed giving among the clearest outlines of their 
subjects ever laid down) ; while it is claiming no undue inspira- 
tion for the popular voice to note that the sequence of courses 
selected by vigorous appetites is at anyrate the inductive way 
of ascertaining the dietary most suitable for them. 

If space permitted the discussion of University reform on its 
practical or economic side, it would be serviceable to trace 
how the defects of our Universities are simply those which 
arose in all medizeval guilds, and to see in terms of this general 
fact how inevitably there came about what constitutes the high 
economic interest though practical inconvenience of all such 
venerable institutions, i.e., the way in which the characteristic 
defects of extremely individualistic and extremely socialistic or- 
ganisation became combined so as grievously to paralyse the re- 
deeming initiative of the one, and the professed public spirit of 
the other. It is unnecessary to trace this generalised criticism 
into the detailed forms under which it commonly appears; nor 
is any argument needed to recognise the panaceas of extramu- 
ralism and the like, as simply the old economic optimism of laissez 
faire, the doctrine of progress through unrestricted competi- 
tion, which is reaching the University a century after its 
promulgation as the gospel of the market-place. What we 
surely all really want is neither the timid conservation of each 
guild in the decayed state in which we find it, nor as little 
its decomposition into a mere scramble of rival lecturers, 
but the peaceful and harmonious reorganisation of them 
all into the head and brain, nay the heart and soul of the 
Public Education Service. But this Reform would be Re-func- 
tion: and hence the apparently distinct movements of Univer- 
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sity Reform and University Extension meet and coincide in the 
academic ideal as we saw it at the outset—the bringing of the 
whole national life within touch of the highest existing culture. 


PATRICK GEDDES. 
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Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
F. Gopet. Translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin, 
M.A. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1887. 


This volume contains Dr. Godet’s commentary on the last eight chapters 
of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Church at Corinth. As might be expected 
from the school of theology to which their author belongs, the notes are 
for the most part, in fact we may say altogether, cunservative. They are 
written with great freshness, and exhibit here and there a considerable 
amount of independence of opinion. Dr. Godet writes clearly and simply, 
and one is never at a loss to know what he means. In fact as a sample of 
exegesis the work is deserving of’ considerable praise. We do not mean, 
however, that we can accept his opinions on all points. Some of his expla- 
nations are curious. For instance, when speaking of the passage, ‘ This is 
my body,’ he tells us that ‘the verb to be is to be taken in the same sense 
as that in which we say, as we look at a portrait: it is so and so.’ Again, 
on page 262 we have the doubtful assertion that ‘ according to Paul faith 
is the principle both of hope and true love’—a statement which it is difti- 
cult to harmonise with what is subsequently said about love. As is the 
custom now in commentaries, much space is taken up with the refutation 
of the interpretations given by others, and the names of Holsten, Meyer, 
Heinrici and others, are pretty freely sprinkled over Dr. Godet’s pages. 
But the student is no worse for knowing what other opinions are held. 


Apologetics: or the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J. 
H. A. Eprarp, Ph.D.,D.D. Translated by Rev. Joun 
MaopHerson, M.A. Vol. II. and III. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1887. 


On the whole this is a somewhat remarkable book. As knowledge 
increases, the Christian apologist seems to require to spread his forces over 
a wider area and to meet the enemy at more numerous points of attack. 
Dr. Ebrard surveys the greater part of the field of knowledge. Many of 
his defences are entirely new, and some of his arguments are such as only 
the present generation has called forth. Moreover, he is not contented 
with simply defending Christianity, he carries the war into the enemy’s 
territory, and here and there with something like a touch of scorn, pro- 
claims his victory over him. As compared with the first volume of 
the translation, the second and third, which are all we have to deal 
with, are more lively, and because of the topics they handle, more 
attractive and interesting. The first section of the second volume 
deals with the theories of Darwin and Haeckel; the second, with cer- 
tain arguments of the materialists ; and the third with Pantheism ; while 
the remainder of the volumes are devoted to the religions of the world ; 
the aim here being om the one hand to vindicate the doctrine of the 
Fall, and on the other, to prove that with the promulgation of the Gospel 
a new element was introduced into the world which interrupted the 
progress of decay, and became the moving principle of a ‘ process of 
fermentation and sifting,’ which in its successive stages, ‘readjusts the 
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relations of society, resolves its complications, rejuvenates the nations, 
imparts light and fruitfulness to intellectual development, and calls forth 
forms of social and civil life, in which the sanctifying power of the gospel, 
which redeems from sin and its curse, obtains at least a provisional or 
temporary form.’ As need hardly be said the work is intensely contro- 
versial, and here and there contains some strong statements respecting 
the theories and arguments of those whom Dr. Ebrard opposes. At the 
same time it is remarkably full of information, and deserves to be regarded 
” a Ned able, learned and painstaking attempt to vindicate the Christian 
aith. 


Christianity and Evolution: Modern Problems of the Faith. 
London: James Nisbet & Co., 1887. 


This book consists of twelve papers originally contributed by ten well 
known writers to the Homiletic Magazine. The following quotation from 
the Preface will show the purpose of the editor of that magazine in ori- 
ginating this series of papers and now republishing them. ‘They (these 
papers) are in the nature of an Eirenikon ; and in order to this it was not 
essential that the writers should occupy an absolutely identical standpoint 
with respect to the great question of Evolution; all that was required of 
them was a conviction that acceptance of the ascertained facts of Evolution 
is not incompatible with a genuine, intelligent Christian faith.’ -In accor- 
dance with this the writers have set themselves to show that the Theory of 
Evolution, if it were established, either does not touch so as to affect, or 
does not necessarily invalidate the specific Christian beliefs or doctrines 
which they respectively have had submitted to them for treatment.. They 
have faced the problems set to them with praiseworthy courage, and have 
produced, for the most part, weighty reasons in support of their contentions. 
The papers are admirably written, and are characterized by a spirit of 
candour and fairness that in religious controversy is refreshing. They are 
sure to reach in this form a much wider circle than that professional one 
that is chiefly attracted to the Homiletic Magazine, and the publishers have 
done well to issue them in this way and to issue them now. One of the 
most interesting and instructive of these papers is that by the Rev. Sir 
George Cox on Evolution: Heaven and Hell. 


History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion from the Refor- 
mation to Kant. By Bernnarp Punger. Translated 
from the German by W. Hastie, B.D., with a Preface by 
Rosert Fuint, D.D., etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1887. 


Though well known in Germany, Dr. Piinjer’s is a name which in this 
country, except among a very limited circle, is altogether unknown. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the publication of the present 
volume will materially help to make its author almost as widely known 
amongst ourselves as he is on the continent, and to win for his abilities 
and learning an almost equal measure of respect. The work, in fact, 
though not without its defects, has so many points of excellence that Dr. 
Flint, at whose suggestion its translation was undertaken, and Mr. Hastie, 
its translator, may be said to have done no small service in introducing it 
to British readers, and that few students of theology, or at least of the 
history of theology, will when they have once made its acquaintance, care 
to leave it outside of their books of study and reference. It is neither 
controversial nor critical, but simply a history—a history, strictly speaking, 
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not of the Christian philosophy of religion, as the title would seem to 
indicate, but of the various philosophies of religion which have arisen in 
Christendom or under Christian influences from the time of Luther down 
to Kant. Such at least is evidently the scope of the book, otherwise it 
would be difficult to account for the analysis in its pages of the teaching 
of such writers as Spinoza, the English deists, Diderot, and Voltaire. As 
a historian, Dr. Piinjer has therefore, unlike Dr. Pfleiderer, abstained 
from criticism, and has confined himself to the single task of setting down 
the opinions of those who in one way or other have made their mark in 
the history of the philosophy of religion during the period mentioned. 
The first chapter which German theologians think it incumbent on them 
to write, defining and justifying their subject, and which most readers who 
are not German avoid, is mercifully short, Dr. Piinjer having had the 
good sense to confine it within six pages. The ‘survey’ which follows of 
the history of Christian thought from the Apologists down to Thomas 4 
Kempis, occupies little more than fifty pages and is managed with con- 
siderable skill. The main points in the history are seized, and the whole 
forms an excellent and indispensable introduction to the subsequent 
history. Unfortunately, as it seems to us, Dr. Piinjer has not chosen in 
the main body of his work to adhere to the strictly chronological order in 
his analysis, but has preferred to group the writers he has had to deal with 
into certain classes. The consequence isa certain amount of confusion, 
and now and again the reader has to hark back to a point in the history 
which he has long left behind. For instance, Paracelsns, who ought to 
have been dealt with immediately after Cusanus, is not analysed until 
after Luther, Calvin, and Servetus. Irvingism again is dealt with before 
Bacon and the English Deists. These last, again, are placed before 
Cartesianism, and More and Cudworth before Locke. But whatever its 
faults of arrangement, it is in its expository parts that the chief value of 
the work consists. Here Dr. Piinjer is entitled to the highest praise. 
Though recording much from which he must have dissented, his own 
feelings or opinions are rarely shown. His expositions are full, lucid, and 
as far as we have been able to examine them, exact. Here and there he 
may be thought to have devoted too much space to a writer, as for instance 
to Jacob Béhme ; but generally speaking his analysis is not fuller than 
requisite. The present volume, we should add, represents the first volume 
of the original work published in 1880. The second and concluding 
volume we learn is in preparation. The two together will form a highly 
valuable contribution to our theological literature. 


The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. By Dr. 
Orto PriemeErRER. Translated from the German of the 
second and greatly enlarged edition by ALLAN MENZzIEs, 
B.D. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 1887. 


This second volume of the translation of Dr. Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of 
Reliyion contains the conclusion of the historical part of the work. Begin- 
ning with Schelling, it brings down the impressive story of European 
religious thought to the present day. Like the preceding volume it is dis- 
tinguished by the calm and judicial spirit by which it is pervaded, by the 
clearness of its statements and the acuteness of its criticism. As a 
work dealing with the religions thought of Europe since the appear- 
ance of Spinoza, Dr. Pfleiderer’s has not been surpassed; and 
there is not a page in the present volume from which the student of 
theology or history may not learn or which he may not study to his 
profit. Particularly interesting and remarkably well written are the 
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chapters on Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. Unlike some German 
writers Dr. Pfleiderer is not oblivious to what has been done in other 
countries than his own in the way of contributing to the develop- 
ment or history of the subject he has in hand ; and as in the previous 
volume of the translation we had sections devoted to Hobbes, Shaftesbury, 
and Hume, as well as to other English writers, so we have here reviews 
and criticisms of the opinions of Comte, John Stuart Mill, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. The last-named will probably be sur- 
prised to find himself classed among Half-Kantian and Neo-Kantian 
philosophers, but it is among these that Dr. Pfleiderer has not without 
reason placed him. Mr. Drummond’s well-known book on Natural Law is 
spoken of as ‘a clever attempt to provide firm scientific foundations for re- 
ligious convictions.’ Professor Edward Caird is said to have done ‘much 
to bring about a proper appreciation of Kant,’ and Principal Caird to have 
‘ written an introduction to the Philosophy of Religion from the stand-point 
of Hegelian speculation (in the nuance of it represented by Vatke and 
Biedermann), in which the precious kernel of the Hegelian ideas is de- 
tached with rare art from the narrow husk of the scholastic form.’ Too 
little attention seems to us to have been paid to Rothe and Lotze; and 
perhaps too little is said about the development of the philosophy of reli- 
gion in France and Holland. The translation of this volume is wholly from 
the hand of Mr. Menzies, and is, as need hardly be said, excellent. 


The History of the Jews from the War with Rome to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M. A. London: Reli- 
gious Tract Society, 1887. 


With the history of the Jews previous to the final war with Rome Mr. 
Adams does not here concern himself, except in so far as it enables him to 
account for the character of the Jewish people. Beginning with the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus he traces their history rapidly but picturesquely down to 
the present day. A learned work the volume does not profess to be, and 
the student must still look for a fuller and more elaborate account of what 
Goethe has called the most pertinacious and enduring people the world 
has seen, to the larger works of Milman, Jost, and Graetz. But asa 
popular account of this great people—and this is all that Mr. Adams pro- 
fesses to give—the work is deserving of considerable praise. It is well 
written and admirably arranged. The story it relates is probably, nay, as 
a matter of fact is, the most romantic, the saddest and most tragic history 
contains. For interest it is unequalled, and Mr. Adams’ pages are full of 
curious details, and singular stories, many of them of the most touching 
and pathetic kind. There is one thing we miss, and that is reference to 
the sources whence Mr. Adams has derived his information. To some of 
course these are well known : but in a book of this kind, however popular, 
the reader is none the worse for being directed to the places where the 
desire for fuller information on any particular point may be gratified. 


Upper Teviotdale and the Scots of Buccleuch: A Local and 
Family History. By J. RuTHerrorp OLIvER. With 
Illustrations of Border Scenery by T. H. Lartaw. 
Hawick: W. & J. Kennedy, 1887. 

Upper Teviotdale and the Scots of Buccleuch is a large subject. To a 
writer less discreet than Mr. Oliver it offers many temptations to write a 
history of Scotland from the earliest times down to the present. Mr. 
Vliver, however, has shown no desire to magnify his office, He has 
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written temperately and modestly, and with a fair sense of proportion. If 
now and again he has digressed into the general history of the country, he 
has done so with the best possible of excuses—it was requisite in order to 
make the topic with which he was dealing intelligible. Dittuseness, indeed, is 
the last fault with which any one will charge him. He has formed a clear 
and definite idea of his subject, and bas written about it in a sensible and 
workmanlike way. Though his volume cannot be compared with the 
magnificent Family Histories of Dr. Fraser, it is sufficiently well done to 
be entitled to a foremost place among our local histories. Very few of 
them, indeed, will compare with it. He has gone to the original sources 
of information ; though sceptical as to the value or truth of local traditions, 
he has not refused to record them, but has often thrown considerable light 
upon them by a well-timed word or remark, and has selected and used his 
materials with enough tact and skill to make his pages extremely enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The history of a Border town, district, family, or parish, could scarcely 
fail to be entertaining, at least if the record of the march of armies, fierce 
raids, and fiercer battles and cold-blooded murders can lay claim to be so. 
Those who have an appetite for these things, will find it abundantly 
satisfied by the reading of Mr. Oliver’s pages. They simply abound 
in them. Before we have read twenty pages we are told how one 
Bishop was horribly mutilated and then murdered, and how his successor 
was dragged out of bed, beaten with sticks and stones, and then shut up 
in a house and burnt alive. These things happened, it is true, in Caith- 
ness, but as the hapless Bishop who was burnt alive was Abbot of Melrose, 
and consecrated the church at Hawick just after his own consecration, he 
was closely enough connected with Hawick and Teviotdale to have the 
dreadful story of his death recorded in Mr. Oliver’s pages. Fora long 
time Hawick, with the history of which Mr. Oliver opens his volume, 
seems to have enjoyed a very peaceful sort of existence. It was fortunate 
enough to be sufficiently distant from Carlisle on the one side, and 
from Berwick on the other, and perhaps sufficiently insignificant, 
not to attract the attention of the invading armies whether they 
entered Scotland by the east or west route. Besides, down almost 
to the close of the Wars of Independence, or for a period of nearly 
two hundred and fifty years, it was under the protection of the Lovels, 
and as the Lovels were English and not Scotch, and always remained 
true to their oath of fealty to the English Kings, the English armies had 
no reason to disturb it. Down to about the close of the Nineteenth 
Century, the most important event in its history, next to the building and 
consecration of its church, was the erection of ‘The Auld Brig,’ a work 
which Mr. Oliver pronounces ‘ more a luxury than a necessity,’ there being 
no ‘ wheeled traffic,’ and the people then, as for many centuries afterwards, 
generally going barefooted and having no particular need for bridges, 
more especially over shallow streams. According to tradition it was a 
work of piety, erected at the sole cost of an old lady, in order that her 
attendance at matins and vespers might not be interrupted. This 
tradition, however, Mr. Oliver declares to be ‘mere myth,’ and traces its 
origin to the desire to account for the existence of a sculptured female face 
under the arch of the bridge. But whatever its origin it is interesting to 
note that the bridge lasted down to the year 1851. It is to be hoped that 
its successor will have as long a period of existence. 

With Albany’s ‘First Raid’ bad times set in both for Hawick and 
Teviotdale. Umfraville followed up his attack on Roxburgh and Berwick 
by an inroad in which he laid waste Teviotdale and the rest of the Border 
country and set fire to the town, This time Hawick did not escape. The 
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protection of the Lovels was no longer to be had, its enviable state of 
isolation was gone, and for the first time, but not for the last, in its 
history, the town was burnt to the ground. From this period down to the 
Union of the Crowns the whole country-side was in a perpetual ferment of 
commotion and turmoil. Its history may be said to be made up of 
intrigues and treacheries, gatherings of mosstroopers, midnight raids, 
brutal murders, burnings, and slaughters. Lawlessness was everywhere, 
and was everywhere almost entirely without restraint. Beeves were 
counted of more value than men except for their fighting qualities. 
Human blood was spilt with almost as little compunction as water, and the 
authorities were not always over zealous to avenge it. In 1494, Langlands 
of that ilk, whose lands lay about a mile to the north of Hawick, being 
applied to by a chaplain of Melrose for his tithes due to the Abbey, which 
were then considerably in arrears, flew into a rage, stabbed the monk and 
killed him. Fearing the vengeance of the Abbot, he at once flew to the 
King, represented to him that he had insulted a monk, and without much 
difficulty, serious even as this offence was regarded, he succeeded in 
obtaining a free pardon for having. as he said, ‘ Knocked off a priest’s 
bonnet.’ With the aid of a bribe he then persuaded the Clerk who was 
commissioned to draw up the pardon ‘to put the head into the bonnet,’ 
and was thus in a position to defy the vengeance of the monastery. The 
Abbot, however, bestirred himself, and Langlands was summoned to 
appear before the Sheriff Court at Jedburgh, sureties were taken for his 
appearance, and failing to appear he was declared a rebel, put to the horn, 
and his goods formally escheated to the Crown; but to no purpose. A 
few years after he is found both at liberty and in full and peaceable 
possession of his estates. This is but one of many similar stories Mr. 
Oliver has to relate. It must be owned that he has narrated them with 
considerable discrimination. The task of wading through stories of this 
kind in the originals is by no means easy. 

The Scots of Buccleuch first appear in Teviotdale about the beginning 
of the Fifteenth Century ; but according to Walter Scot of Satchells they 
have a pretty long pedigree reaching back through Johannes Scotus and 
Duns Scotus for upwards of a thousand years. Their first possession in 
the district was part of the barony of Branxholme, once the property of 
the Lovels, but afterwards of Inglis of Manor, who exchanged it with 
Robert Scott of Rankilburn for part of the lands of Murthockstone in 
Lanarkshire. ‘It is traditionally related,’ says Mr. Oliver, ‘that this 
transaction arose out of a conversation between Scott and Inglis, when the 
latter complained of the losses he sustained through the’ incursions of the 
English borderers, who frequently plundered his lands of Branxholme, 
and Scott at once offered to give him Murthockstone in exchange for them. 
When the bargain was concluded, Scott made the significant remark, that 
‘the cattle in Cumberland were as good as those in Teviotdale.’ What- 
ever truth there may be in this story, it is certain that the Scotts often 
tasted the quality of the Cumberland cattle. They were foremost in many 
a raid, and their cry of ‘ Bellenden’ has often struck terror into the hearts _ 
of the English borderers. But it is not our business here to follow them 
through their history. For this we must refer the reader to Mr. Oliver’s 
handsome and interesting pages. One remark, however, we must add. 
While writing the history of Upper Teviotdale and the Scotts of Buccleuch, 
Mr. Oliver has given many interesting glimpses into the social as well as 
political life of the country, and has not forgotten to describe the curious 
customs which prevail or did prevail at Hawick, nor to give his own version 
of the origin of the peculiar slogan of the people of Hawick, ‘Tyr-ibus ye 
Tyr ye Odin,’ which seems to go back to the times of the heathen Anglic 
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warrior, before the northern Hercules, and the blood-red lord of battles 
had yielded to the ‘ pale God’ of the Christians. We should add also that 
besides being handsomely printed, the volume is enriched with maps and 
illustrations. 


Caledonia: or a Historical and Topographical Account of North- 
Britain from the most Ancient to the Present Times with a 
Dictionary of Places Chorographical and Philological. By 
GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S., etc. New Edition. Vols. I. 
and Il. Paisley: Alex. Gardner, 1887. 


The publication of a new edition of Chalmers’ Caledonia seems at first 
sight a somewhat risky venture. But publishers, as a rule, know what they 
are doing, and there can be little doubt that the present venture will turn 
out to involve less risk than one might at first sight be disposed to 
anticipate. That it has many claims to success is, we should say, 
unquestionable. It multiplies copies of a work, which whatever its faults, 
has become exceedingly rare and is always in demand. In its own way it 
is a monument of learning, industry, and patriotism. There are passages 
in it which we could have wished re-written, but even these, when read in 
connection with Robertson’s Early Kings and Dr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
only serve to show what immense strides have been made during the 
present century, and how much has been done to place the primitive 
history of Scotland on a solid foundation. And besides, though written 
not far short of a century ago, there is much in Caledonia which can never 
become antiquated. On its first publication it was regarded as a work of 
national importance, and there can be little doubt that as in the past, so 
for many generations to come, writers less indefatigable and more happily 
circumstanced than Chalmers, will continue to draw from its richly stored 
pages much of their information respecting the early history and social 
condition of the inhabitants of the country. 

The two volumes before us represent Chalmers’ first volume. They are 
admirably printed and seem, with the exception of obvious improvements 
and the manner of binding, to be an exact reproduction of the original. 
The editor has studied the convenience of readers who may chance to meet 
with a reference to the first edition so far as to retain the old paging. He 
has also added lists of the works dealing with or relating to the early 
history of Scotland which have been published since Chalmers wrote. 
These, however, thongh undoubtedly useful, are by no means complete 
and might have been enlarged and made considerably more useful with 
very little trouble. We miss from them such books as Prof. Khys’ Celtic 
Britain, Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, etc., 
Lappenberg’s England wnder the Anglo-Saxon Kings, Maclauchan’s Early 
Scottish Church, Elton’s Origins of English History, Munroe’s Scottish Lake 
Dwellings, Dunbar’s Social Life in Scotland, the publications of the Ayr 
and Wigtown Archeological Society, ‘Extracts’ from the records of 
various burghs, the numerous and important volumes issued under the 
direction of the Lord Clerk-Register, and various other works which, like 
the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, though not precisely histories, contain much 
valuable information respecting the history or condition of the country, 
and which the historical student cannot prudently overlook. 

. Whatever may be now thought as to the value of Chalmers’ work there 
can be no doubt that at the time of its publication it was a very remark- 
able one. So much labour, learning, and critical acumen had never before 
been brought to bear on the history and antiquities of the country. Even 
Pinkerton’s work, though not without originality and acuteness, is not 
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comparable with it. In some respects Chalmers broke new ground. He 
was amongst the first to set aside the stories of Fordun, Wyntown, and 
Boece, and to make a serious attempt to ascertain the real facts as 
to the original inhabitants of the country and the course of its 
ancient history. That in some respects he failed we need hardly 
say. The time for success in any attempt to arrive at an intelli- 
gent conception of the facts hid beneath the mass of fables with 
which the primitive history of the country had been overlaid, had not 
then come. The science of comparative philology, on which so much 
is now seen to depend in any investigations into the origin of a people, 
was then unknown. And besides, the character of many of the authorities 
on which Chalmers implicitly relied, had not at the time been sufficiently 
investigated. Many of the documents he used belong, as Dr. Skene has 
pointed out, ‘ to the less trustworthy class of historical documents which 
had been tampered with and manipulated for a purpose.’ Moreover, 
Chalmers came to his work prepossessed by a theory. Where Pinkerton 
could see nothing but Gothic and the Goths, Chalmers could see nothing 
but Welsh and the Cymry. That Great Britain and Ireland had inhabi- 
tants earlier than the Celts, or that the Celts differed among themselves, 
he does not seem to have suspected. His ideas of chronology, again, were 
those of his time, and led him to speak of the age of Alexander the Great, 
as one of the earliest in European history. For making Richard of 
Cirencester’s De Situ a principal authority, he may be pardoned. It was 
long esteemed a genuine work of the author to whom it was attributed, 
and has come only within comparatively recent years to be regarded as an 
impudent forgery. Less excuse can be made for his confused account of 
the movement of Agricola’s army during the campaign of a.p. 83-86. But 
his whole treatment of the Roman wars in Scotland is singular. As Dr. 
Skene has already pointed out, the narrative of the actions of Lollius 
Urbicus extends to over seventy pages, the only authority for which is 
exactly fourteen words of Julius Capitolinus, while the much more impor- 
tant campaigns of Severus for which we have the detailed narrative of two 
independent historians, are dismissed in less than six pages. On page 358 
it is stated that Galloway was colonised by the Cruithne from Ireland in the 
eighth century, whereas the probability is that the colonisation took place 
some six centuries earlier, the district being occupied as early as the 
second century by the tribes named by Ptolemy the Novante. In a foot- 
note to the same page, again, a couple of battles which were fought in 
Ulster are said to have been fought in Ayrshire, Manchline in that county 
being mistaken for Maigiline, the chief seat of the Cruithnigh in Dalriada, 
now called Moylinny, and attacks by the Britons on the Cruithnigh in 
Ulster, for attacks by the latter on the British inhabitants of Ayrshire. 
Speaking of the Catrail, again, he says: ‘There can hardly be a doubt 
that it was once a dividing fence between the Romanized Britons of the 
Cumbrian kingdom and their Saxon invaders on the east.’ ‘The Britons 
and the Saxons were the only hostile people whose countries were separated 
by this warlike fence, which seems to have been exactly calculated to over- 
awe the encroaching spirit of the Saxon people.’ Other writers have 
followed him. But more careful examination has shown that it is not at 
all likely that the Catrail was ever constructed for defensive or warlike 
purposes. A recent writer has described it as ‘a mere scratch along the 
hill sides,’ and suggests, what was probably the case, that Chalmers was 
misled by wrong measurements, and that the work was a boundary 
erected by mutual agreement in peaceful times. 

But the first volume of the original work—and it is to this only that we 
are now referring—-is the least satisfactory part of Caledonia, It is here, 
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however, that an editor might have done good service by inserting notes, 
either correcting Chalmers or referring the reader to more reliable sources 
of information. This, however, the editor has not done. Probably, how- 
ever, he may do it in the additional notes to the promise of which we have 
already referred. But apart from this Caledonia is a book decidedly worth 
having, and in its present edition is both haudsomer and handier than in 
its old cumbrous tones. 


The Tragedy of Gowrie House: An Historical Study. By 
Louis A. BaRBE’. Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner, 
1837. 


The question which is here reopened, though an old and much debated 
one, is treated by M. Barbé with great freshness. He has had the advantage 
of consulting many sources of information which have only recently been 
opened up, and from the State Papers of France has been able to show the 
attitude which James’ Queen assumed towards the question, and the opinion 
which prevailed on the Continent respecting the conduct of the King. 
Whether his argument, skilful as it is, will carry conviction to the minds 
of his readers is a question on which we are not called upon to decide. We 
have not the slightest doubt, that he approached the subject with no 
preconceived theory, but it is quite manifest, we think, that from the 
beginning to the end of his well and clearly written volume he has held a 
brief against James and for the unfortunate house of Gowrie. After a 
careful perusal of M. Barbé’s arguments, and the evidence he has been able 
to gather, we must own to being of the same opinion as Lennox when he 
said : ‘if it were given to him to his oath, he would not say whether the 
practice proceeded from Gowrie or the King.’ In the present state 
of our knowledge, anything more we do not think any dispassionate 
judge or critic can say. Without more evidence we are not disposed 
to join M. Barbé in his sweeping denunciations of the King. At the 
same time we cheerfully own that there is quite sufficient evidence to 
challenge the verdict which condemns Gowrie and Ruthven to infamy. A 
verdict of Non-Proven must be given, we venture to think, for both parties. 
M. Barbé’s chief point is that James owed Gowrie a considerable sum of 
money, and was jealous of Ruthven’s relations with the Queen, and that 
urged by avarice and jealousy he resolved on, plotted and accomplished 
the destruction of the brothers. That James owed the money there can be 
no doubt, but then admitting the jealousy, the evidence adduced does not 
amount to proof. It raises the suspicion, but that is all. The main 
difficulty is the scuffle in the tower. The disappearance of the armed 
man tells, it must be admitted, against James. If there really was a 
scuffle, either Ruthven was guilty or James exhibited more cleverness and 
courage than M. Barbé and most people give him credit for. But the 
evidence for its actual occurrence is conflicting. If the world cares to make 
up its mind on the subject, we suspect that it will require to wait for 
surer and less inconsistent testimony than is yet to hand before it can do 
so definitely. Meantime, however, we cannot but be grateful to M. Barbé 
for sifting the evidence accessible in so masterly a manner, and presenting 
it to us with so much skill and lucidity. 


Memorials of Coleorton, being letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and his sister, Southey and Sir Walter Scott to Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont of Coleorton, Leicestershire, 1803-1834. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by WitL1am Knicut, 
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University of St. Andrews. 2 vols. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1887. 


Professor Knight deserves the sincerest thanks for suggesting the publi- 
cation of these letters. Our only wish in connection with them is that 
there were more of them. They are not only valuable in themselves ; 
they throw a fuller, if not a new and clearer light on the remarkable body 
of individuals by whom they were written, and on the fine bonds of sym- 
pathy and affection by which they were attached to Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont. Though a sort of Mzcenas in his way, Sir George was some- 
thing more. An artist of no inconsiderable talent, a man of fine taste, and 
keen perception, he had the art and the happiness to draw around him 
many of the artists and men of letters of his day, and to bind them to him- 
self with the ties of disinterested friendship. He was also one of the first to 
recognise the promise which Wordsworth and Coleridge gave in their joint- 
publication, the Lyrical Ballads. In a well conceived and careful written 
preface, which if anything is too short, Professor Knight has given a fairly 
minute account of the relations between Sir George and Lady Beaumont 
and their literary correspondents. Sir George, it would appear was ac- 
quainted with Coleridge before he knew Wordsworth. His introduction 
to the latter was characteristically generous. Knowing that the two pvets 
had lived near each other in Somersetshire when they wrote the Lyrical 
Ballads, and that they were desirous of resuming their familiar intercourse 
of former days, he purchased a small property at Applethwaite, about 
three miles from Greta Hall, where Coleridge had for some time been 
residing, and presented it to Wordsworth, whom as yet he had not seen. 
The gift was conveyed in the most delicate way, Sir George writing to 
Wordsworth on the 24th of October, 1803 : ‘I had a most ardent desire to 
bring you and Coleridge together. 1 thought with pleasure on the increase 
of enjoyment you would receive from the beauties of Nature, by being able 
to communicate more frequently your sensations to each other ; and that 
this would be a means of contributing to the pleasure and improvement of 
the world by stimulating you both to poetical exertions.’ The plan, how- 
ever, was frustrated, Coleridge being compelled shortly afterwards to leave 
Cumberland and Wordsworth living on at Grasmere ; out the friendship 
thus begun between the Wordsworths and the Beaumonts continued with- 
out interruption and was lifelong. They met frequently, and Wordsworth 
was at times a visitor at Coleorton. Of the kindness shown to him on these 
occasions a postscript to one of his letters written by his sister is a sufficient 
witness, while testifying at the same time to her own deep affection for her 
brother. ‘ My brother,’ she writes to Lady Beaumont, ‘ has put his letter 
into my hands to direct and fold up, and | cannot let it go without a word. 
A thousand thousand thanks for all your goodness to him! and you have 
sent him home to us with looks and health so much improved that we know 
not how to express our happiness.’ And again she says, ‘ You are very 
good in taking charge of my brother’s concerns. I am afraid he left you a 
great deal to do, for he is a very bad manager of his own affairs, being so 
much used to leave little things to us.’ Of the letters contained in the 
volumes the most numerous are from Wordsworth, who contributes thirty- 
five. Dorothy Wordsworth writes twenty-two, Coleridge nineteen, Southey 
twenty, Sir Walter Scott three, and Mrs. Wordsworth one. Their contents 
are, as need hardly be said, of the most miscellaneous kind. Here and 
there in the letters of Wordsworth, and more especially in Coleridge’s, are 
complaints of ill-health, depression of spirit, inability to work. Others are 
chiefly occupied with particulars relating to literary work. Coleridge’s, as 
might be expected, are the most discursive. To our own mind the most 
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charming of the letters are those written by Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy. 
They are less restrained and full of vivacity, and here and there exhibit 
touches of that rare art of description which appears in her journal. Pro- 
fessor Knight has wisely arranged the letters in their chronological order. 
The notes he has added as well as his preface, are informing. Altogether 
the volumes contain one of the most interesting and valuable series of 
letters which have been published during recent years. As was fitting they 
are very handsomely printed on excellent paper, and in outward appearance 
all that can be desired. — 


Sketches in History and Poetry. By the late Jonn CAMPBELL 
SHarrp, LL.D. Edited by Jonn Vertou, Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas, 1887. 


This volume reminds us, if reminder were necessary, of the great loss 
the country has sustained in the death of Principal Shairp. Poet, critic, 
and accomplished scholar, few took a deeper interest in all that pertains to 
Scottish literature and history than he did, and none has done more to set 
the characteristics and worth of the former before the public in the clearest 
light. The contents of the volume Professor Veitch has gleaned from the 
writings he left behind him, show in what direction his heart lay. With a 
single exception they are all devoted to Scottish subjects. That the 
volume contains any positive contribution to our knowledge it will be 
difficult to maintain. Most of the papers are of an essentially popular 
kind, and though exhibiting wide reading and a scholarly mind lay no 
claim to original research. ‘The first paper, though containing an account 
of St. Columba which is decidedly interesting, is obviously founded on Dr. 
Reeves’ edition of Adamnan. The second, again, is fur the most part 
taken from Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret, to which Principal Shairp pays 
a high but just encomium. ‘ Bishop Lamberton and the Good Lord 
James,’ however, briags to light some little known facts concerning 
Lamberton, the friend of Wallace and of Bruce, and to whom Barbour 
refers in the well known lines of his Bruce. The brightest and most 
attractive paper in the volume, so at least we venture to think, is the last 
on Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. Still it is not so much in what 
Prineipal Shairp has to say that the chief value of the volume consists as in 
his way of saying it. As a series of popular papers and lectures dealing 
with the subjects we have mentioned and such others as ‘The King’s 
Quhair,’ ‘ The Ettrick Shepherd,’ ‘ Scottish Songs before Burns,’ and ‘ The 
Early Poetry of Scotland,’ the book is deserving of considerable praise, 
and is precisely one of those volumes which in Scotland at least deserve to 
be widely read. Professor Veitch’s part as editor has been done with 
skill, Here and there an informing note has been added, and the repeti- 
tion made as infrequent as was probably possible in a number of papers 
which frequently cross each other. We must not, however, be supposed 
to be in perfect agreement with Principal Shairp in all his statements. 
There are two or three which seem to us somewhat questionable. It 
would be interesting to know on what grounds the assertion is made that 
‘the time of St. Columba’s birth was the most prosperous and energetic 
period Ireland has ever known.’ That this is true of the monasteries 
there can be no doubt, but that it is true of Ireland outside of the 
monasteries is extremely questionable, and seems hardly to square with the 
assertion made in the following paragraph that all save the monasteries 
‘was savage with clan feuds and bloodshed.’ The fact is, we imagine, 
that while the monasteries were centres of light and of aremarkable degree 
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of civilization, the people were sunk in barbarism, and in many parts were 
little better than savages. Again, the idea that Gavin Douglas’ Virgil 
‘remains the purest well of the Scottish dialect undefiled that exists, the 
poems of Burns not excepted,’ (p. 210) strikes us as a little old fashioned 
and as not a little remarkable as coming from one who had studied The 
Bruce and Blind Harry’s Wallace. In fact there is sufficient in the foot- 
note to this passage to raise the doubt, and indeed to prove, that though 
full of genuine Scotch, the Bishop of Dunkeld’s version of the Roman poet 
is not ‘the purest well.” The ‘number of words straight from the French,’ 
and the use of ‘ the y prefix to the past participle’ are against it. But to 
cease fault finding, the volume is one which, as we have said, deserves to 
be read, more especially by Scotsmen. It contains much that deserves to 
be carefully meditated over, and much that may possibly revive their in- 
terest, at present not very great, in the history and literature of their own 
land. 


Personal Remembrances of Sir Frederick Pollock, Second Baronet, 
Sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1887. 


Almost from his boyhood Sir Frederick Pollock has had the advantage 
of mixing largely in the upper circles of society and in being acquainted 
with those who have carried on the government of the country during the 
past and present generation and who during the period have been more or 
less actively engaged in shaping its thoughts and life. Though a lawyer 
and belonging to a family of lawyers, his acquaintances and observations 
have not been confined to the legal profession. His ‘remembrances’ are 
of the most varied kind. Among those he has known or met are Dr. 
Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, Warren, the author of the Diary of a late 
Physician, Mendelssohn, Lords Brougham, Lyndhurst, and Campbell, 
Thackeray and Dickens, Professor Wilson and Wordsworth, Hartley 
Coleridge, Faraday, Macready, Lord Tennyson, F. D. Maurice, Tom 
Taylor, and Mr. Froude. The ‘remembrances’ are written all through in 
a kindly and genial spirit. There is nothing of vanity or cynicism about 
them. Sir Frederick Pollock has no sensational revelations to made. What 
he has to say is perfectly harmless, always entertaining, and frequently 
amusing. That his volumes abound in anecdotes we need hardly say. If 
it were our business, and space permitted, we could fill a considerable 
number of pages with the stories he has to tell. But for these we must 
refer the reader to the volumes themselves where they will find much 
besides to entertain and amuse and also to instruct them. 


Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. By Ricnarp Hott Hutton. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1887. 


Considerable portions of the essays here bound together have appeared 
already in one or other of the Monthly or Quarterly Magazines ; but each 
paper seems to have undergone very careful revision, and may be taken, we 
suppose, as representing its author’s most matured opinions on the subject 
with which it deals. An acute thinker and accomplished critic himself, 
with a strong theological bias and an attractive style, Mr. Hutton may 
fairly lay claim to belong to the same company as those of whom he has 
here written. His influence has probably been as far-reaching and fruitful 
as that of most writers of the present generation. Some three, or at most 
four, there are, who tower above him, and with whom he cannot be com- 
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pared ; but take him in his own line as a critic and interpreter of the 
thoughts of others, and he is almost without an equal. Mr. Arnold is an 
artist as well as a critic, and both he and Cardinal Newman have that 
touch of genius which places men in the first rank of thinkers, and which 
Mr. Hutton has not. In saying this last we are not only stating what is 
our own opinion, but Mr. Hutton’s. In the somewhat unequal essay, 
published in the present volume, on Matthew Arnold, he says in effect if 
not in as many words: ‘Mr. Arnold is a man of genius ; I am not.’ In 
short, while the influence of such men as Matthew Arnold and Cardinal 
Newmau—‘ the great Cardinal,’ as Mr. Hutton delights to call him—is the 
outcome of genius, his own is the result of carefully used and highly 
cultivated talent, directed not to creative work or work of an original kind, 
but rather to the exposition of the work and thoughts of others. In this 
line his faculty is remarkable ; few men having the art of bringing thoughts 
and principles, which in their original form appeal only to a few, down to 
the general level of the public mind. Of course we do not wish to imply 
that he belongs to the class who are usually called ‘ popular writers’ ; Mr. 
Hutton is, in our opinion, far too solid, and, perhaps we should add, 
conscientious a thinker for that. Not that all ‘ popular writers’ are not 
conscientious ; but striving for effect, the tendency with such is to let strict 
accuracy of statement and weight of thought unconsciously fall into the 
back-ground, and to indulge in a freer use of those arts and modes of style 
by which the desired effect may be produced. Whether Mr. Hutton has 
not spread his energies over too wide a field is a question which we do not 
care here to discuss. He has always seemed to us to be strongest in 
literary criticism. And hence we are disposed to regard the literary . 
portions of the volume before us as the best. The theological portions 
will strike different minds in different ways according to the point of view 
from which they regard them. Happily, however, with these we have here 
nothing todo. Mr. Hutton is of course entitled to his own opinions, and 
though we cannot follow him in much that he has said, we can appreciate 
the earnestness and candour with which his volume is pervaded. But 
reverting to his literary criticisms, these we think are excellent. Probably 
the best essay in the volume is that onCarlyle. There are passages in it 
which are equal to anything contained in the second of Mr. Hutton’s 
previous volumes. The analysis of Carlyle’s style is a piece of a kind of 
work not often performed, but which is here done with remarkable skill. 
But still better we venture to think is the contrast drawn between Cardinal 
Newman and Mr. Arnold, while the analysis of their styles is not only of 
permanent value, but surpasses anything of the kind we have seen. On 
the other hand the appreciation of Arnold’s poetry, though doubtless not 
without good points, falls short of what might have been expected both in 
form and matter. The paper on Mr. Maurice is a beautiful yet discrimi- 
nating tribute to the memory of one who, whatever may be thought of his 
opinions, was a pure, and noble, and indefatigable soul, and throughout 
the twelve hundred closely printed pages of whose Life, ‘ one cannot,’ to 
use Mr. Hutton’s phrase, ‘come across the trace of a day that was not 
chiefly lived in the light of eternity.’ For Mr. Hutton’s opinions as to the 
influence the writers we have named, have had ‘on English thought in 
matters of faith,’ we must refer the reader to the essays themselves. On 
the subjects with which he deals Mr. Hutton is a man of large knowledge 
and is entitled to speak with authority. 


Imaginary Portraits. By Watter Pater, M.A. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1887. 
These ‘imaginary portraits’ are in all four—Watteau, one of the first of 
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French Court painters, Denys |’Auxerrois, Sebastian van Storck, and Duke 
Carl of Rosenmold. It is difficult to say which of them is drawn with the 
greatest skill. We are disposed, however, to give the preference to the 
tirst. There isa charm about it which is scarcely so decided in the rest. 
Even its literary qualities are superior, and that is saying a good deal. 
It takes the shape, or rather we should say, the portrait is sketched in a 
series of extracts from a journal supposed to be kept by a young girl at 
Valenciennes, who, while giving a clear and life-like picture of Watteau, 
implicitly reveals her own pure and beautiful mind. Perhaps she is a little 
too much of an art critic, but, then, it is because of her knowledge of art 
and her delicate appreciation of it, quite as much as on account of the 
interest she takes in the fortunes of Watteau and her younger brother Jean- 
Baptiste that her journal has been written. As a piece of writing, however, 
the ‘ portrait’ is simply exquisite. Of the rest perhaps the most attractive 
to the general run of readers will be that of Denys l’ Auxerrois half inspired, 
half, mad-man. The weird story of his life, which professes to be taken 
from the books and monuments of the Cathedral, is told with rare skill and 
is full of profound pathos. The portrait of the melancholy and brooding 
Sebastan van Storck, with its sketch of Spinoza and his philosophy of love, 
will appeal to a different set of readers, by whom it will be read with 
interest, not only because uf the charming pictures it contains, but also on 
account of its rich suggestiveness. It is not, however, for the portraits 
themselves that the book has been written, but as affording an opportunity 
for giving expressions to some of Mr. Pater’s ideas on art. These appear on 
almost every page of the volume. With these, however, we have not here 
to do. What we are here concerned with is the manner in which Mr. Pater 
has written, and all that we can say is that he has written with a felicity 
and charm of style which makes his book a piece of genuine literature. It 
is one of those rare volumes to which we can return again and again and 
always find something new, pleasant, and suggestive. 


The Cid Ballads and other Poems and Translations from the 
Spanish and German. By the late James YounG GiBson. 
Edited by MArGaret D. Gisson; with Memoir by AGNEs 
SmitH. 2 Vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1887. 


The loss which the study of Spanish literature has sustained in this 
country through the death of Mr. Gibson, can scarcely be overrated. He 
was one of the comparatively few who turn to it with pleasure, and 
have the rare art of inspiring others with their own enthusiasm for it. His 
scholarship and industry, notwithstanding the delicacy of his health, were 
remarkable, while his skill as a translator, amounting almost to genius, was 
acknowledged on all hands. The verse translations which he contributed 
to Mr. Duffield’s translation of Cervantes’ great work, were acknow- 
ledged to be among the best things of the kind ever done ; the unqualified 
commendation with which they were at the time received being a surprise 
to none more so than their author. His translation of Cervantes’ Viaje del 
Parnaso, though a piece of careful work and containing numerous fine 
passages, has scareely obtained the popularity it deserves ; nevertheless it 
is one of those literary performances for which all students of foreign litera- 
ture cannot but be grateful. The two volumes before us are published 
posthumously. They contain, excepting a very graceful preface by Mrs. 
Gibson and a brief memoir, little more than translations. Had their author 
been spared he would doubtless have added, out of the fulness of his know- 
ledge, to the notes, more especially to those to the Cid Ballads; and inve- 
terate corrector of ‘ proofs’ as he was, he would doubtless too have given 
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yet more finish to his work, though what improvements could have been 
made it is not easy to see. Besides the translations, the two volumes con- 
tain a number of original poems. These, we are bound to say, are the 
least satisfactory part of the contents. They are graceful specimens of 
verse-making ; but that is about all that can be said in their favour. Mr. 
Gibson was better as a translator than as a poet. Among the translations 
the first place is given to the Cid Ballads, which, written for the most part 
in the usual ballad verse, and beginning with the quarrel between Diego 
Lainez, Rodrigo’s father, and the Count Lozano, cover the whole of the 
Cid’s life. These are followed by five Spanish historical romances, and 
together make up the first volume. In the second volume we have 
first a number of translations from the Spanish legends of Charlemagne, 
followed by a number of Moorish and Frontier romances. These again are 
followed by a number of poems entitled, ‘ Romances of Chivalry, Philoso- 
phy, and Love,’ among which are several poems of great beauty. In one 
of them the translator has strangely enough begun by rendering the old 
Spanish into ‘ braid Scots,’ but after a stanza or two he drops quite as 
strangely into the most orthodox English. The ‘ Original Poems,’ which 
come next, are followed by the Don Quixote poems, and a number of trans- 
lations from the German, mainly from the songs of Mirza-Schaffy, by F. 
von Bodenstedt, which in Germany have obtained an amazing popularity, 
having gone through no fewer than one hundred and eleven editions. Un- 
fortunately the version of the translation of these songs here given is imper- 
fect, Mr. Gibson’s original MS. having, through some misadventure, been 
either lost or destroyed. Readers of Lockhart and Southey will turn to 
these two volumes of translations with pleasure. They contain examples 
of excellent workmanship, and recount the feats of one whose story never 
seems to grow old. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by HENRY IRVING 
and FRANK A. MARrsHALL. Illustrated by GorDON 
Browne, VolI. London, Fdinburgh, and Glasgow: 
Blackie & Son, 1888. 


Both editors and publishers have evidently done their best to bring their 
‘Irving Edition’ of Shakespeare up to the standard of their ideal as to 
what an edition of Shakespeare ought to be. The publishers, we learn, 
have spared no expense, and Mr. F. A. Marshall who, so far as the present 
volume is concerned, has done the greater part if not the whole of the editing, 
has spared no effort. The result seems to us one of the most useful and praise- 
worthy editions of the great playwright we have seen. Its features are various 
and commendable. The passages which may be skipped in reading aloud 
or in public or private acting, are clearly and judiciously marked. To 
each play—the present contains five—an introduction has been prefixed, 
containing the literary history of the play, its stage history and a number 
of critical remarks. Footnotes explain the uncommon words, and larger 
notes dealing with peculiar phrases and other matters of interest are given 
at the end of each play. Particular attention has been paid to the printing ; 
the text has been collated, lists of emendations adopted and suggested are 
given, each play is supplied with a map, its peculiar words are registered, 
and the stage directions have been made more explicit. We cannot 
pretend to have read the whole of the notes or even all the five introduc- 
tions ; but what we have read has impressed us very favourably, more 
especially the notes. These have the merit of being short and to the point, 
and also the further merit of making Shakespeare illustrate and explain 
himself. The general introduction is reserved for the final volume, and 
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we must own to a somewhat anxious curiosity to see it. Mr. Marshall 
lays down one or two things in his preface which have rather stimulated 
our curiosity. There is a dash of confidence about them which has some- 
what startled us. The stage histories are somewhat disappointing, but 
no blame to Mr. Marshall. The materials are wanting ; and for the little 
he has managed to gather together he deserves very considerable credit. 
The illustrations are passably good, and the text is printed in clear, bold 
type on good paper. Altogether the edition promises excellently, and 
should meet with a very favourable reception. 


La Philosophie des Médecins Grecs. Par EMMANUEL CHAUVET. 
Paris: Ernest Thorin. 


The scope of this interesting and erudite work is by no means so vast as 
the title would lead one to suppose. Practically the philosophy ‘of the 
Greek physicians’ resolves itself for the modern historian into the pe 
sophy of Hippocrates and Galen. Nothing has survived of all the books 
of the Asclepiad schools with the exception of that of Cos; nothing of the 
medical works of the Alexandrine sects—the Dogmatici, the Empirici, and 
the Methodici. In fact, in the Greek period properly so called Hippocrates 
stands in solitary greatness, without predecessors or successors ; and Galen 
occupies a like position with regard to the Alexandrine period. From 
scant gleanings in forgotten fields M. Chauvet has been able to demon- 
strate in a striking introductory essay that, from beginning to end Greek 
philosophy on the one hand has worked in alliance with medicine, whether 
its aim were to develop a conception of the Universe or to study the 
functions as well as the faculties of humanity, to derive facts in support of 
this or that theory, or to provide itself with a system in the matter of 
maladies and their cure; while on the other hand, Greek medicine has 
availed itself of philosophy in determining the methods of research and 
the duties of practice, and in formulating theories for the luminous ex- 
tension and completion of its activity. But even within these compara- 
tively narrow limits M. Chauvet’s task has been neither simple nor easy. 
The philosophic systems of Hippocrates and Galen have reached us in a 
sadly mutilated condition. As for the former his logic and physics are 
exclusively medical and the salient features of these have not been ob- 
literated, so that if a complete exposition be impracticable, at least an 
accurate sketch may still be produced. In regard to Galen—one of the 
most brilliant, versatile, and voluminous of ancient authors—the critic 
finds at once a wonderful abundance and a melancholy dearth of material, 
Galen was not only a philosopher, but the historian of philosophy also; 
but his historical works have perished. His system was duplicate. 
Parallel with his medical logic, ethics, and physics, he had developed 
logic, ethics, and physics which were purely philosophic. Of his 
philosophic logic as of his medical ethics but the merest shreds re- 
main to us. Happily much is left of his physics in both kinds. We 
have a theology and a psychology. The former, the conclusion of 
a vast study of physiological finality, is merely an outline, but his 
psychology comprises several theories, some of which are nobly developed 
monuments of intellectual power. From these brief notes some notion of 
the contents of this volume may be gathered; lack of space forbids our 
entering into an examination of details. The style of the work is admir- 
ably lucid and the material has been arranged with masterly skill. It is 
in fact a book which the student of philosophy cannot afford to overlook. 
As the author himself observes, he has ‘drawn from the unmerited oblivion 
in which they lay in treatises unread but universally honoured on the 
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faith of tradition, numerous logical, ethical, and physical theories—some 
true, some ingenious, a few curiously analogous to our own most recent 
discoveries, and almost all of a character to illuminate the obscurities and 
fill up the gaps of the philosophy of the old world.’ 


Early Christian Art in Ireland. By MARGARET STOKES. Illus- 
trated. London: Chapman and Hall, 1887. 


This valuable little volume, the most recent of the handbooks on Art 
published under the direction of the Committee of Council on Education, 
opens up a comparatively unknown chapter in the history of Christian Art. 
If it has any fault it is that of being too short. The subject to which it is 
devoted is large and important and there is a profound interest attaching 
to it; and Miss or Mrs Stokes has shown herself so admirably qualified for 
dealing with it in a cautious, learned, and scientific spirit, that we trust we 
have here but the germ of a work in which the Early Christian Art of 
Ireland will be treated in that fuller and more exhaustive manner in which 
it deserves. As a handbook the present volume is admirable. If the 
province of a handbook is to guide the student, to excite his curiosity, and 
to incite him to independent research, too much praise can scarcely be given 
to it. The characteristic features of Irish Christian Art, and the exceeding 
beauty of some of its existing monuments are skilfully pointed out, and he 
must be an exceedingly dull student who does not find such chapters as 
those which are here written on illumination, architecture and sculpture, 
full of incentives to a wider study. Dr. Joseph Anderson has already 
emphasised the importance of the Christian Art of Ireland for the study of 
the history of Early Christian Art in Scotland, and all that he has said is 
fully confirmed, as might have been expected, by the pages before us. 
Mrs. Stokes has also shown that the history of Irish art has a much wider 
significance and is of importance to the stndy of Christian Art in general, 
just as Irish Archeology is to the study of the development of the primeval 
arts, inasmuch as it throws light upon Christian customs and practices 
elsewhere which are otherwise mysterious and unintelligible. The chapter 
on the Irish Scribes on the Continent will be read with more than ordinary 
interest. One of the points here and elsewhere insisted upon throughout 
the volume is the distinctive character of Irish Christian Art. Another 
point insisted upon is the fact that many MSS. which for a long time passed 
for Anglo-Saxon are in reality Irish. This was first pointed out by Waagen, 
but too much prominence can scarcely be given to it. We can only add 
= me illustrations are well chosen and add to the interest and value of 
the volume. 


L’Art Espagnol; précédé d’une introduction sur (Espagne et 
les Espagnols. Par Lucien Sotway. Paris: J. Rouam; 
Londres: Gilbert Wood & Co., 1887. 


Histories of Art usually take the form of a series of biographies, in 
which much is said about individual artists and their works, and very little 
about the life of thought and imagination of which the latter are the 
illustrations and expressions. Of course this method of writing history 
has its advantages, but it has its disadvantages. The artist is more or less 
detached from his age and from that deep spiritual life around him which 
is struggling for expression, and to which he owes the greater part of his 
inspiration. Amid the immense mass of details, biographical and descrip- 
tive, the zesthetic history of a country is, moreover, under the usual treat- 
ment, apt to be obscured. Much is said about artists, but little about art. 
The reader may obtain much detailed information, information about dates, 
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the joys and sorrows of artists, their quarrels, successes, failures, and fees, 
but learn little or nothing about the characteristics which form the distin- 
guishing features of a country’s art, or the elements and forces which have 
been at work defining its epochs and making its history what it has 
become. On this account it is refreshing to turn to a book like the hand- 
some volume of Bibliothéque internationale de Vart now before us. M. 
Solway has written not the biographies of Spanish artists, but the history 
of Spanish art. His work is, to say the least, interesting and instructive, 
and contains not a few brilliant passages. Une misses, not without a 
certain feeling of relief, those interminable discussions about dates and 
documents which occur so frequently in the works just referred to, and 
which however necessary they may be, are too often of but little vital 
consequence, and frequently the cause of distraction and a waste of atten- 
tion and time. M. Solway has written about Spanish art as a whole, and 
has attempted to follow the course of its development, to characterise the 
talents of the great masters who have illustrated it, and to give to the 
reader some idea of the conditions under which it originated, attained its 
zenith, and decayed. In its method and spirit his work forcibly reminds 
us of M. Taine’s work on the History of English Literature. The two 
works, in fact, though in different departments have, so far as their 
method is concerned, much in common. M. Solway’s introduction is 
taken up with a description of the country, manners, character, and history 
of the Spaniards ; and in these he endeavours to find the elements which 
have given to Spanish art its distinctive features, and determined the 
course of its history. The influence of the Flemish and Italian schouls is, 
of course, dwelt upon and acknowledged : but the artists with whom M. 
Solway is chiefly concerned are Zurbaran, Velazquez, Murillo, and Goya, 
though others of less note are not neglected. One point of considerable 
interest in the present to which M. Solway directs attention, is the unwil- 
lingness of the Spaniards to part with any of their masterpieces. They 
prefer to retain them and to remain poor, he remarks, rather than to 
follow the example of other countries and part with them. Probably, 
however, the retention of this preference is only a question of time. 


The Gaverocks. A Tale of the Cornish Coast. By the Author . 
of ‘ John Herring,’ ete. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1887. 


As a field for the exercise of the novelist’s art, Mr. Baring Gould has 
made Cornwall his own, and has certainly found there a fiting subject for 
the exercise of his peculiar powers. The Gaverocks is, in our opinion, equal 
to any, superior to some of the writer’s former works ; a vigorous, powerful 
story, in which both scenes and characters are drawn with all the free, 
almost careless strength for which Mr. Baring Gould’s writing is remark- 
able. The rough old squire, and the somewhat misanthropical young doctor 
are particularly telling sketches. It seems to us, however, that it is a mis- 
take to introduce ‘Spooks’ into the story. A writer of such ability as Mr. 
Baring Gould has no need to fall back on such penny dreadful sources of 
interest. He may well leave them for the rank and file of novel writers. 
His deep insight into character, and power of keen analysis of human 
motives and sentiments do not fit with the ‘spook’ element. But given 
the ‘spooks’ of asmuggler and a spotted dog, we must protest against the 
pistol. A ‘spooks’ selling veritable pistols, with which murder and suicide 
are committed, is too much. We have heard pathetic accounts of the 
struggles of a well meaning ‘spooks’ with a small fragment of paper, which 
could not be induced to ooze through a plate glass window, or a four feet 
wall; but that is nothing to the pistol. The Spooksical Research Society. 
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should really remonstrate with Mr. Baring Gould on this audacious viola- 
tion of all ascertained laws of spookdom. If they can induce him to leave 
‘spooks’ alone, they will confer a benefit, at least on the most intelligent 
class of that large body of readers to which a novel from Mr. Baring Gould 
is a source both of pleasure and thoughtful interest. 


Hithersea Mere. By Lavy Aveusta Nog. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Hithersea Mere is one of those stories which make one regret that the 
writer is not of the class who have to look to their own efforts for a liveli- 
hood. Had Lady Augusta Noel embraced literature as a profession, with 
the knowledge that by her profession she mast make her bread, she might 
have taken high rank as a novelist. She shows much insight into character, 
in nothing more than in the jealousy depicted as gradually growing up in 
Mrs. Somerville’s mind of her daughter, as she begins herself to realise 
how little she has understood her husband ; and in the admirable sketch 
of John Mowbray. Little descriptive touches, here and there, are exquisite, 
and the whole story is natural, graceful and refined ; but it wants force. 
It is desultory, and struggles, so that though full of charming fragments 
and episodes, as a whole it is weak. For this reason, as a work of art it 
cannot rank very high. It is essentially amateur, not artistic work. But 
in that it is pure in tone of thought, truthful, if not very powerful in 
delineation, and written in a refined and graceful style, it is a book which 
is not only pleasant to read, but which leaves a pleasant memory behind it. 


Puul Patof. By F. Marton Crawrorp. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1887. 


Paul Patoff is a novel to fill the souls of Mr. Marion Crawford’s admirers 
with dismay. The plot is a most powerful one, and the writer’s great ability 
makes the story so interesting that it is difficult, when once you have begun, 
to lay the book down again. But the clumsiness and carelessness of the 
workmanship are almost past belief. The story purports to be told by Mr. 
Paul Briggs, that self-satisfied and tedious person who, if we remember 
rightly, was narrator in Mr. Isaacs. But he is not in evidence during the 
first five chapters, in which the plot opens with a force and vigour worthy 
of Mr. Crawford. Then Mr. Briggs reappears, in the character of narrator, 
being himself ignorant of much that has been told to the reader in the first 
five chapters. Could anything be more clumsy?! It is as if an artist should 
suddenly change his position with the outline of a sketch half finished, and 
thus wholly shift his point of view. The confusion is further increased by 
Mr. Briggs (telling the story in the first person) minutely describing inci- 
dents and conversations at which he was not present. By dint of much 
padding he drags the story through three volumes. Paul Patoff is thirty 
one years old when he first appears, and is thirty years old eighteen months 
later, and this is only one instance of many blunders of the same sort. But 
the most extraordinary confusion is over the real or simulated insanity of 
Madame Patoff. Mr. Briggs saw the accident which led to the belief she 
had tried to commit suicide, and knows as does the reader, that it was a 
pure accident. Yet both in conversation, and in his moralizing, he accepts 
the suicide theory. ‘I could not imagine,’ he says, ‘what action, apart 
from the poor woman’s attempt at suicide, could have been so serious’ etc. 
About the middle of the second volume he quite casually sets her son right 
upon the point, and describes the accidental nature of the occurrence to him. 
The work teems with these sort of inaccuracies and contradictions, and is 
yet the work of a past master in the art of novel writing, who certainly 
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shows that his powers are not on the wane by the mere fact of making Paul 
Patoff a most absorbingly interesting book, in spite of the long winded 
tediousness and interminable blundering of Mr. Briggs. It is a mystery, 
the key to which is probably in the writer’s keeping. Had he but kept the 
story, in point of workmanship, on a level with some of his former publi- 
cations, Pawl Patoff would have been one of the most powerful novels 
which has appeared for a long time. 


For God and Gold. By JULIAN CorBeETT, Author of ‘ The Fall 
of Asgard.’ London: Macmillan & Co., 1887. 


For God and Gold is a most fascinating story, written with all Mr. 
Corbett’s rare power of giving the true atmosphere to the scenes he de- 
scribes. His characters are genuine products of the age to which they 
belong, not puppets of to-day, wearing their clothes, and using their 
phraseology. Jasper Festing, the hero and narrator of the story, isa 
masterly sketch, and the influence on him, both for good and evil, of the 
hard stern Puritanical system under which he had been brought up is 
depicted with yreat skill and force. In fact, whether we are following the 
somewhat perturbed course of University life in the stormy days immediately 
following the Reformation, or sharing the wild adventures and daring 
exploits of Drake at Nombre de Dios and Panama, the same power of 
vivid and life-like presentation is apparent. There are no long pages of 
description and dissertation. Mr. Corbett’s touch is swift and sure, his 
sentences tell like the firm quick touches of a master’s brush on the canvas. 
How thoroughly he has thrown himself into the spirit of the sixteenth 
century is shown, we think in nothing more perfectly than in the matter 
of fact way in which he makes a man of Jasper Festing’s character and 
sentiments speak of his preference for risking his money on the purchase 
of negroes, rather than on speculations of a less safe if more brilliant 
character. Whether for interest of subject, skill in treatment, or simple 
vigorous scholarly English, no story better worth reading has come lately 
under our notice. 


The title which Dr. Salmon has given to his volume of sermons— 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism (Macmillan) is calculated to lead one to suppose 
that it consists for the most part of Theological or Philosophical discussion 
thrown into the form of prelections from the pulpit. The suggestion is 
entirely misleading. Behind all that Dr. Salmon says there is evidently 
a solid body of reasoned theology and even philosophy, but his sermons 
are eminently practical and deal with many of the more prominent weak- 

_nesses and mistakes of the day. Even the first sermon, notwithstanding its 
philosophical title, is singularly practical. The sermon entitled ‘Ill Success 
in Searching after Righteousness’ is remarkably striking and deals plainly, 
searchingly and forcibly with the causes which lead to failure in religion. 
Or take again the discourse on Charitable Belief. While pleading for 
charity Dr. Salmon pleads for righteousness and the practice of a morality 
of a more robust and manly and genuine character than is now the fashion. 
That the sermons are scholarly we hardly say. They are written with con- 
siderable literary power and though abundant in illustration are without 
rhetorical artifice. 


For Messrs Nisbet & Co’s. ‘ Men of the Bible’ Series Professor Milligan 
of Aberdeen has written a volume entitled Elijah: His Life and Times, 
which like all that he has hitherto done is skilfully written, though here 
and there one has the suspicion that the various chapters have done duty 
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as sermons. However, the character of the prophet is sketched with con- 
siderable vividness and the work he performed is distinctly pointed out. 
One would like to have heard something of what was thought about Elijah 
among the Jews and what the Talmud and more recent Jewish scholars 
had said about him ; but Dr. Milligan has confined himself to expanding 
the Scripture narrative and to referring to the opinions of such modern 
writers as Stanley, Keil, Ewald, and Dr. Robertson Smith. 


Events march so rapidly and the political horizon is so frequently 
obscured by threatening clouds that Alexander, the unfortunate first occu- 
pant of the Bulgarian throne is now almost forgotten ; nevertheless Court- 
Chaplain Koch’s handsome and lively volume Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg (Whitaker) will always be read with interest, if not with sympathy. 
The author was intimately acquainted with the Prince and was in a position 
to appreciate the movements both open and secret which occurred around 
him. As the record of an eye witness his volume will always be valuable. 
To the future historian it will be especially so, inasmuch as it contains the 
beginning of a chapter in the history of European politics which has not 
yet worked itself ont and which before it is coneluded may contain the 
record of many considerable changes in European political geography. Herr 
Koch’s volume contains a good deal of plain straight-forward speaking and 
not a few hard words. The latter, however, are apparently justifiable. The 
publishers deserve credit for the handsome appearance of the volume. 


Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear’s Principles of Civil Government (Smith Elder & Co.) 
is a book eminently for politicians. It deals clearly and searchingly with 
such topics as the nature, objects and scope of government, direct and re- 
presentative government, actual and theoretical constitutions, local govern- 
ment, the Irish question, the extension of the franchise and a variety of 
other questions at present occupying the public mind. It is one of those 
books which onght to be pondered by all who exercise the franchise. Its 
aim is to inculcate the lessons, that those who enjoy the franchise ought to 
recognise its use as one of their highest privileges and that they are bound 
to use it not in blind obedience to authority, but only after a careful and 
enlightened study of the great prublems submitted to them and in accord- 
ance with their wisest thought. 


Memories of the Past (Macniven & Wallace) contains a selection of papers 
contributed to The Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home by the late Mr. 
Dodds, sometime minister of the Free Church at Newhaven. The papers 
are for the most part reminiscences of the men with whom Mr. Dodds was 
more or less intimate. Among these were Dr. Chalmers, Hugh Miller, 
Dr. Guthrie, Sir William Hamilton, Prof. Wilson, Edward Irving, and Sir 
Walter Scott. That the little volume is interesting we need hardly say. 
Mr. Dodds was an indefatigable worker, and wrote in an easy and pleasant 
style. His widow has written a brief memoir of him for the volume. 


Men and Letters (Houghton & Mifflin) by Horace E. Scudder, contains 
eleven essays’ on some of the most prominent men of England and 
America. They are worth reading. Few men write with more grace than 
Mr. Scudder. The paper on ‘ Aspects of Historical Work’ is decidedly 
suggestive. ‘ Elisha Mulford’ deals with a writer who is but little known 
on this side of the Atlantic, but who is worth knowing on account of the 
many remarkable features in his character. Not the least attractive paper 
in the volume is the one on Longfellow and his Art. Those who have 
learnt to appreciate his writings will read it with pleasure, Externally the 
volume is distinguished by its tastefulness. 
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In M. Jules Rouam’s excellent and very acceptable series ‘Les Artistes 
Célébres’ we have to note the appearance of the following numbers: 
Joshua Reynolds par Ernest Chesneau ; Gérard Terburg et sa famille par 
Emile Michel; Le Baron Gros par G. Dargenty ; Ligier Richier sculpteur 
Lorrain du XVIJe siécle par Charles Cournault ; La Tour par Champfleury ; 
Gavarini par Eugéne Forgues ; and Eugéne Delacroix par Eugtne Véron. 
These works are all constructed on the same plan as those we have already 
noticed in the same series. They are abundantly illustrated and do in 
connection with French and English Art what is being done for English 
and French literature by such series as ‘English Men of Letters’ and 
‘Great French Writers.’ We have also to note the issue by the same pub- 
lishers of livraisons 7 to 12 of M. Habert-Dys’ Fantaisies décoratives some 
of the plates of which, if anything, excel in suggestiveness and brilliancy of 
colouring any of those we have already noticed. Two other ‘ libraries ’ of 
artistic works, but chiefly intended for schools, have been issued by the 
same publisher and his London agents Messrs Gilbert Wood and Co. One 
is entitled the ‘ Artistic Educational Library’ and is to consist of a series 
of albums containing reproductions in facsimile of decorations by the 
‘Little Masters.’ Judging from the numbers before us it promises to be a 
rich mine of ornamental letters, monograms, borders, cartouches, etc., and 
to be of great use to embroiderers, engravers, and all who are engaged in 
the art of designing. The other is already in its third series and has for 
its subject the history of the decorative arts. As books for young students 
they shuuld be useful and attractive. 


In the ‘Clarendon Press Series’ we have received Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition of Johnson’s Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
Goldsmith : Selected Poems, and Mr. Sweet’s Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. 
The Introductions and Notes to the first two are admirable. Dr. Hill’s 
Rasselas is by far the handiest and best edition of the work we have seen. 
Both books deserve a place in every library. Mr. Sweet’s Reader contains 
among other things the Epinal-Erfurt and Corpus Glossaries, the New- 
castle and Ruthven inscriptions, a number of Northumbrian fragments, 
together with extracts from the Durham and Rushworth Gospels, and 
the Kentish Glosses. As to the utility of the volume there can be no 
doubt ; and students of the Old English dialects will not be slow to avail 
themselves of it. It is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait long for 
the promised notes and glossary. Another work which has reached us in 
the same series is Professor Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue which 
is now in its fourth edition. Commendation of the volume is super- 
fluous. The present edition has undergone a variety of improvements, 
more especially in respect to the forms of Lowland Scotch. 


Law Lyrics (Gardner) is a dainty little volume, beautifully printed and 
tastefully got up. While there is plenty of fun and humour in it, here 
and there the pieces show a deeper purpose than to amuse. Every now 
and again we have vigorous thrusts at the defects of the law. Not un- 
seldom, too, we come across a piece of genuine poetry, and a very passable 
sonnet. There is much in the volume both to amuse and instruct, and 
whoever takes it up will not willingly lay it down until he has read its last 
line. 


Little Miss Peggy (Macmillan) is another of Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasantly 
written stories for children. The volume is prettily, we should say charm- 
ingly illustrated by Walter Crane. 
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The Cornhill Magazine (Smith, Elder, & Co.) in its ninth volume still 
maintains its ancient and well earned reputation for excellence. Of the 
principal story in this and the preceding volume, but here coming to 
an end, we have something to say elsewhere. The minor stories, always 
to our mind a special feature of the magazine, are as usual good, and one 
or two of them stand out from the rest as excellent pieces of their kind. 
The papers on travel, science, history, and similar subjects are entertain- 
ing and instructive. ‘Pure Gold,’ ‘Flags and Banners,’ ‘A Fossil 
Continent,’ deserve special mention. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, 1886-1887 (Macmillan & Co.) is a 
delightful volume. Among its many excellent and attractive illustrations 
the first place must be assigned to the remarkably effective reproduction of 
a study of a head by Burne Jones, which forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. Next to this are the travel-pictures, abundant, curious, quaint. 
The humourous sketches are well and vigorously drawn, and the letter- 
press accompanying them is quite as amusing. To Scottish readers the 
paper on Burns by Mr. Sime, with its accompanying illustration, will have 
special attractions. There is also a charming series of sketches illustra- 
tive of Cambridge, Coventry, Bristol, and Clifton, the country of George 
Sand, Venice, and Picardy. Prof. Freeman contributes a couple of papers 
on some of the less known towns of Southern France. ‘The Unknown 
Country’ is here in its original form. The Author of ‘ John Herring’ and 
Mr. Farjeon contribute the larger part of the fiction, and among the other 
writers are Mr. Swinburne, Grant Allen, and Marion F. Crawford. 


The Leiswre Howr and Sunday at Home volumes for 1887 (Religious 
Tract Society) contain an abundance of instructive reading. Sunday at 
Home, as its title implies, is more of a religious character. Among its 
contents are, as usual, a number of biographical sketches chiefly of 
religious characters, stories about missions and missionaries, descriptive 
sketches of the Holy Land, and chapters expository of the Bible. There 
is a series of papers on hymn writers. Notes on the natural history of the 
Bible are given a large space, and there is a considerable amount of fiction 
and poetry. Biography, again, forms a large feature in The Leiswre Hour, 
the individuals selected being for the most part those who have distin- 
guished themselves in literature or science. There are excellent notes on 
current science, invention, and discovery, an interesting series of papers 
on the Mint, and another on the poets of Wales. Fiction is represented 
by Mr. Millington’s Something to his Advantage, and by a number of shorter 
tales. Not the least interesting portions of the volume are those entitled 
‘ Varieties’ which consist of short notes on an almost endless variety of 
topics. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—Non-Biblical Systems of Religion (Nisbet) 
is a ‘symposium’ reprinted from the pages of the Homiletic Magazine 
and forms one of the volumes of ‘ Nisbet’s Theological Library.’ The 

rincipal contributors are Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Rawlinson, Dr. W. 
Wright, Rabbi E. J. Emanuel, Sir Wm. Muir, and Dr. Rhys Davids. 
Here we may mention two other works dealing with the same or kindred 
subjects : Non-Christian Religions and Non- Christian Philosuphies, forming 
two volumes of the series of ‘ Present Day Tracts’ issued by the Religious 
Tract Society. The contributors to the first are Sir Wm. Muir, Prof. 
Legge, Dr. Murray Mitchell and Dr. Reynolds. Among the contributors 
to the second are Dr. Noah Porter, Prof. Blaikie, and Prof. Radford 
Thomson. To the ninth volume of the same series Principal Cairns 
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contributes a paper on the Day of Rest, Dr. Maclear another on the 
observance of the Lord’s day, and the Rev. John Kelly one on the 
present conflict with unbelief.—From the same publishers we have also 
received two more volumes of the handy and acceptable series of ‘ Christian 
Classics ;’ Athanasius, De Incarnatione Verbi Dei translated by T. H. 
Bindley, M.A., and a translation of St. Augustine’s Enchiridion.—From 
Mr. T. D. Morison (Glasgow) we have received reprints of the fol- 
lowing books in a handy size and excellent type ; The Bards of the Bible by 
George Gilfillan; The Praise of Folly (with Holbein’s illustrations) by 
Desiderius Erasmus ; Boosey’s Anecdotes of Fish and Fishing ; Maidment’s 
Court of Session Garland ; and Leigh Hunt’s Romances of Real Life. 


The demands upon our space compel us to do no more than mention the 
following : The Philosophy of the New Birth by J. E. Brigg (Nisbet); The 
People of the Pilgrimage by the Rev. J. A. Kerr Bain, M.A., (Macniven & 
Wallace); Daily Life and Work in India by W. J. Wilkins (F. Unwin) ; 
George Canning by F. H. Hill (Longman’s) ; Sidney by J. A. Symonds 
(Macmillan) ; Women and Work by Emily Pfeiffer (Triibner); A Short 
Introduction to the Study of Logic by Laurence Johnstone (Longmans) ; 
Iumar Science by Rev. T. Hartley (Swan Sonnenschein) ; The Black Cabinet 
by M. le Comte d’Herisson, translated by C. H. F. Blackith (Longmans) ; 
Romantic Love and Personal Beauty by H. T. Finck (Macmillan): Ramona 
(new edition) by Helen Jackson (Macmillan) ; Les Propos de Valentine par 
Ed. Bonnaffé (Ronam) ; Digia (Wilson Bros.); Poems of Alexander Scott 
by Mackean (Gardner); Harmonia by the Author of ‘ Estelle Russell’ 
(Macmillan) ; Faint yet Pursuing by E. J. Hardy, M.A., (Unwin) ; 
Wellington College Sermons by E..C. Wickham (Macmillan); Christian 
Fulfilments and Uses of the Levitical Sin-Offering by the Rev. H. Batchelor 
(Nisbet) ; St. Paul in Athens by Dr. J. R. Duff (Nisbet) ; Scripture Natu- 
val History by W. H. Groser (R.T.S.) ; The Diseases of the Bible by Sir R. 
Bennet, M.D., (R.S.T.) ; Gospel en by 8. R. Pattison (R.S.T.) ; 
Memoir of the M‘Combie Family by W. M‘Combie Smith Blackwood) : 
Bayreuth and Franconian Switzerland by R. M. Barry (Unwin) ; Zuthan- 
asia by Dr. Minck (Longmans); Unfinished Worlds by 8. H. Parker 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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La Nuova AnTotocta (November 1).—P. Fornisioni writes on the ‘Comedy of 
the Twentieth Century’ prophesying that the essential quality of the future drama 
will be an ideal representation of real life, produced by the greatest liberty and 
simplicity of means. The powerful Shakspearian influence, and the conscious- 
ness of the tragi-comic fatality of existence, revived by new scientific currents, 
will always continue to inspire the drama, so that its resurrection will be partly 
the result of new elements, and partly of a return to the antique, unitin 
psychological and modern social truths with antique liberty and simplicity, an 
repudiating equally the romantic conventionality of the past, and the realistic 
conventionality of the present.—A. Bogognoni reviews several modern Italian 
poets, one of whom, Angelo Tomaselli, he can sincerely praise.—C. Boito gives 
an account of the Venice exhibition.—E. Mancini writes on the ‘ Migration of 
Animals,’ and G. Lampergnini on the ‘International Railway Congress.’—A 
new novelette entitled ‘Terno Secco’ is commenced by Matilde Serao,—An ex- 
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Minister criticises ‘Crispi’s Speech and its Effects in Italy and Abroad,’ and 
believes that Crispi will fulfil the last wish of Vittorio Emanuele, by making 
Italy ‘ feared and respected.’—The ‘ Notes’ again mention the article on ‘ Our 
Salvatore Farina’ in the Scottish Review.—(Nov. 16th)—E. Panzecchu writes on 
‘Don Juan and Mozart.’—An account follows of a Spanish project for the 
conquest of Massowa in the eighteenth century.—P. Levy continues his Alpine 
articles by one on ‘ Alpine Animals.’—M. Ferraris has a paper on the House 
of Commons, the study of which he advises as of advantage to Italians. At the 
same time he expresses his warm thanks to those Members of Parliament who 
assisted him in his work, and offered such splendid and cordial hospitality. 


La Nuova Ayrtotogta—(December Ist.).—In an interesting article entitled 
‘Two Men of the Past,’ N. Marselli takes two Italians, one from the North who 
lived during the French Revolution, the other from the South, who died at 
Venice in 1848, fighting for Italian independence—Enric de Beauregard 
and Allesandro Perio, of the one, fragments of letters, notes, and a 
memoir have been published by his nephew, of the other the letters 
have been collected and illustrated also by a nephew in Allessando Perio a 
Venezia in 1848. In giving an account of these books N. Marselli denies that 
Italy is now in a state of decadence, though it has felt the shock of passin 
from servitude to liberty rapidly during the very middle of this century o 
criticism and emancipation ; and concludes his article as follows: ‘ Everythin 
now thrives,’ he says, ‘ with a more ideal life, and even commerce seems illumined 
by the national sentiment. Massana has become the reviving stimulus of the new 
generation, and increases the faith of the old, opening a way by which Italian 
activity may penetrate and Fee in the continent of the future, all which 
means that the living founts of character are not dry, that Italians have not lost 
the power of progressing as well as the best constituted nations. The fibre 
vibrates to events. We have reason to trust that the example set by the men 
of the past will not be lost on those of the present. Let us therefore unmask 
the vices of our times and in order to fight them appeal to the religion of memory, 
but without despairing of the future, or refusing to recognise the value of this 
progressive age.’—(Dec. 16th).—C. Chiarini, in an article entitled, ‘The Advent 
of Universai Literature,’ imagines that there will come atime in which the 
intellectual relations existing between the several nations, will, by effect of the 
diffusion of the study of modern languages, be so condensed, that the whole of 
all European literature will be accessible to the greater portion of the cultivated 
classes of all nations. But as long as the superstitious cult of the ancients 
vitiates our minds and our schools, the universal literature proclaimed by 
Goethe will be long in arriving.—G. Boglietti writes at length on Bismarck and 
his twenty years of militant diplomacy.—E. Mancini contributes an article-on 
the evil eye and conjurations.—A. Brunialti criticises the memoirs of Count 
Lesseps and his work, and considers that the Panama Canal will be one of the 
most marvellous triumphs of science, of civilization and energy, and among the 
greatest benefits to humanity.—An ex-diplomatist gives an interesting account 
of diplomatists and consuls of the Kingdom of Italy, instigating many necessary 
reforms.—G, A. Cesareo has an interesting review of Spanish modern literature. 


La RasseGna Nazionate (Nov. Ist).—E. oon concludes his article on 


the Knights of Labour in the United States.—B. Monsolini writes on an 
Engraver of the Sixteenth Century.—G. F. Gamurrini endeavours to clear 
up the question as to the period of the lately discovered Doctrine of the 
Twelve Apostles.—G. Zanella contributes a detailed account of the works of 
Countess Caterina Percoto and Antonia Trueba, who portrayed the 
natural beauties and customs of their native places with inimitable truth of 
colouring. Caterina Percoto was born in 1812 and died last August. Don 
Antonio de Trueba of la Quintana was born in 1821 in a little village in Bis- 
caglia. When a young man he went to relations in Madrid, and there wrote 
poems and romances describing his beloved birth-place.—(Nov. 16th).—The 
articles on ‘ The Soudan and the Mahdi,’ and ‘the Bolognese Studies,’ are con- 
tinued.—Cardinal G, Gibbons notices ‘some defects in the political and social 
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institutions in the United States.'—In the shape of a dialogue between an old 
soldier and a naturalist, A. Conti argues on free will, determining it to be 
absolute absorption into the will of God.—C. De Giorgi contributes archeological 
notes on the church of S. Maria di Cerrate in the proviace of Otranto.—G. P. 
Assinelli discourses on woman and the family in realistic romance and in real 
life.—-A paper on ‘ Napoleon in History and in Critical History,’ apropos of 
Taine’s article and Prince Napoleon’s pam hlet, follows, and says that Prince 
Napoleon even more than Taine, merits the accusation of having written a 
partisan work which will be of little use to historic truth, and of still less to the 
memory of him whom it desires to defend. 


La Rassgegna NAZzIoNaiE (Dec, Ist).—In an interesting article on the work- 
men’s schools at Schio founded by Senator Rossi, we are informed that about a 
thousand children in that small town are annually educated on the best modern 
methods, and that these schools, together with that of the commune, have such 
an influence, that in Schio there is not a child or grown-up person who is 
ignorant of reading and writing.—An account follows of the paleographic 
and critico-historic school instituted in the Vatican by the present Pope.— 
E. Mulas commences a series of studies and notes on the works and influence 
of Count Frederic Sclopis, whose house became the centre of liberal effort after 
the sad events of 1821 and 1833.—G. Talorsi has an interesting article on the 
‘ Life of Vellerio Alfieri,’ which he calls a melancholy book, whether its author 
(Alfieri) be considered under the literary or moral aspect. No light of pure 
serene affection ever illumined his path or awoke his powerful genius to true 
intuition. There were innumerable beyn which displeased him and which he 
proudly opposed, but what was there which ever pleased him? What did he 
desire in politics, religion or society? Had he ever a positive belief to substitute 
for that ancient one which he repudiated? Over all his life, like a monotonous 
fog, brooded the unhappy influence of his unhappy childhood.— The papers on 
‘Italy on the Red Sea,’ by L. Chiala, treat in this number of the first and 
second expeditions to Massowa. 


La Crvitta Catrotica.—The numbers for October and November contain the 
conclusion of the chapters on the cause of earthquakes ; the third part of * France 
a Century after the Revolution ;’ a scientific article on music entitled ‘ The Art 
of Sounds and their Effects ;’ an article entitled ‘The Machine Man’ showin 
‘the miserable and abject condition to which working men have been reduc 
by modern paganism,’ and concluding with an appeal to ‘ prevent the threatened 
calamity ’ from this source ‘ by restoring the workman to the true dignity of a 
man and a Christian, and on holy days giving him back to God, to suciety and 
to his family..—The other noticeable papers are ‘ Researches into Biblical 
Egyptian Archeology’ and ‘The Late Pilgrimage of French Workmen.’—The 
mid-monthly number for November, contains a leading article on ‘ Peace and 
the Alliance,’ which is full of sinister apprehensions for the future, the greatest 
reason for such fears being the wth of hatred and rivalry among races. 
Russia turned out the Germans nal Ustenhes the Russians. France looks ask- 
ance at Italy, and Italy is diffident of France. Czechs and Germans fight in 
Bohemia, Slavs and Italians in Illyria and Dalmatia, and elsewhere Slavs and 
Germans, or Germans and French, or French and Italians. The national spirit 
was never so exagyerated and exclusive, so intolerant and unjust, and this fact 
is easy to be explained by the present moral and religious state of Europe, where 
no nation can call itself really Christian in its public life. 


La Crvitta Catrotica (December).—The leading article in the first number 
for this month discusses the alms for the poor of Italy. The usual scientific 
and historic articles are continued.—({Dec. 17th)—The leading article is devoted 
to a study of the Papacy as respects the Jubilee of Leo XIII. Among other 
things the writer says that just as there has never been a century of Christianity 
in which the antagonism to the Roman pontificate was so strong, so there was 
also never such an example of holy, constant and universal enthusiasm for the 
See of St. Peter, which far surpasses what was seen at the jubilee of Pius IX. 
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Arcuivio Storico PER LE Province NApouitaNe. Fasc. IV.—The notes 
on the Anjou treasury are continued from the year 1334 to 1342. E. Percopo 
gives an account of a Neapolitan version written in the 14th century, of a poem 
of the 13th century by Pietro di Eboli in praise of the thirty-three baths of 
Pozzuoli. At the end of his poem the translatur adds an eulogium of his own 
on his beautiful country. The little poem is one of the first giving evidence of 
the artand culture of Naples at that period. The dialect differs somewhat from 
the present one, Naples, as therein pictured, was a quiet and cheerful city, 
enjoying a peace rich in arts and commerce, the then king, Robert of Anjou, 
protected the medical science, of which he was himself no mean disciple, and 
the Neapolitan version of the Latin poem was written by his desire.—E. 
Nunziante gives an account of the consistory of Innocence VIII. in March 1486. 
—R. Maresca contributes a very interesting historical account of the maritime 
defence of Naples in 1799 by Caracciolo, the article being founded on Caracciolo’s 
own journals, 


Arcuivo Storico Ira.1ano (No. 5, 1887).—Contains the text of the treaty 
between the Genoese and the Khan of Tartary in 1380-1381, which was pre- 
served in two original documents, one differing from the other in both date 
and name of the representative of the Emperor. De Sacy knew of only 
one of them, and the other was known only to Oderico, found in his MSS. and 

ublished by Olivier in 1885, C. Desmone now gives both.—The ‘ Episodes of 

man history in the Eighteenth Century’ are continued, and treat of the last 
years of the reign of Clement XIV.—The account of the Society of the Towers 
in Florence is concluded, and the writer, praising the deeds of the ancient society, 
claims that what towers still exist should be affectionately preserved for the 
sake of the old memories of the city.—A. Venturi gives an account of the 
family da Porta, famous goldsmiths of Modena in the Socsheontis and Fifteenth 
Centuries. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE Des RELIGIons (No. 5, 1887).—M. E. Sayous treats of 
the religious rite designated by Latin writers as the ‘ Taurobolium,’ the ‘ Tauro- 
bolos ’ of the Greeks, the sprinkling, as in some cases, or the drenching, as in 
others, of an individual with the blood of a sacrificed bull for his own puritication, 
or as a substitute for others. He describes this rite, traces its origin to Phrygia, 
details its propagation, and shows how in Roman circles it was modified because 
of the complex influences of the religious syncretism of the first centuries of our 
present era, and especially because of the growing power and popularity of 
Christianity.—M. J. Goliziher shows by what slow stages the $ re of 
monotheism reached the supreme position it now holds, and has held for long, 
in the Moslem creed. His paper, which ls entitled Le monothéisme dans la vie 
religieuse des musulmans, gives a brief history of the difficulties the Moslem 
theologians have had to encounter in their efforts to maintain the doctrine of 
monotheism in the presence of the polytheistic religions they have assailed, the 
caution with which they have presented it, and the compromises they have been 
forced to make to popular prejudices and practices.—M. Paul Regnaud con- 
tributes another of his mteresting studies on Vedic terminology. On this 
occasion, however, it is a class of words he treats, viz., jeux de mots. His paper 
is on their character and origin.—M. L. Massebieau gives the first section of a 
minute and critical examination of Philo’s treatise on the ‘ Contemplative Life.’ 
He defends Philo’s claims to its authorship, gives an abridged translation or 
rather summary of its contents, and then submits them to a minute analysis to 
show that the mystics here referred to were Jews, and not, as has been fre- 
quently maintained, a Christian, or Neo-Pythagorean, or Buddhist sect.—M. J. 
A. Decourdemanche continues his translation of Mehemet Said Effendi’s treatise 
Akhlagi- Hamide begun in last number.—In the list of books reviewed, or shortly 
noticed, are 7'he Dictionary of Religion (Cassel & Co.) ; Rev. E. Hatch’s Growth 
of Church Institutions ; Rev. A. H. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures; and Mr. A. Lang's 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion. The two latter receive only a brief, but highly 
a notice preliminary to special articles that are to appear on them. 

tch’s Growth of Church Institutions is warmly praised, and Benham’s Dictionary 
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of Religion receives commendation for the general fairness and impartiality that 
characterize its articles, but is sharply taken to task for its incompleteness as a 
work pretending to be an encyclopedia of Christian and other religious doctrines, 
etc. ‘The Chronique and Bibliographie are as always very complete. 


Revue pes Erupes Juives {No 3., 1887).—For the first time we include 
this important Revue in the number of those we are in the habit of 
summarising. Attention has been already called in our pages to its great 
historical and scientific interest and value, and we hope in future to furnish our 
readers with a regular précis of the various studies in Jewish history and litera- 
ture, which appear in its numbers. The ends proposed by the Society under 
whose auspices it is published, and by a committee of which it is edited, are to 
further the interests of historical truth, and to lift the veil of obscurity that has 
hitherto shrouded so many chapters of history in which the Jewish element has 
been a more or less important factor. The articles in this number are all of an 
historical character, but the short papers included under Notes et Mélanges, and 
those included under Bibliographie, embrace a variety of literary criticisms and 
contain much interesting information on Jewish literature generally. The first 
paper is by Professor Isidore Loeb, and is one of a series devoted to the elucida- 
tion of obscure chapters of medieval history. He here details the particulars 
of a public debate conducted in the presence of James I. of Arragon, at Barcelona, 
in 1263 A.D., between Paulus Christiani, a Christian Jew, and a Jewish Rabbi 
of Giron, Moses ben Nahman, on Judaism and Christianity. This debate has 
been recently brought under public notice by M. Denifle, and Professor Loeb 
subjects his account of it to a searching examination, and brings out, on 
documentary evidence, what was the exact position of the controversialists and 
the results of the debate so far as they can be determined.—M. P. Vidal gives 
a description of the political and social condition of the Jewish communities in 
Arragon under the reign of James I. and his successors up to the middle of the 
fourteenth century.—M. T. Reinach furnishes an interesting note on a coin 
which was exhibited recently at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in London, and 
which created considerable discussion as to its origin and genuineness. He 
maintains that it is genuine, and accounts for its peculiarities.—M. Israel 
Levi produces two versions of the story so early circulated in Jewish circles 
as to the death of Titus being caused, as a direct judgment of God on him 
for having defiled and destroyed the Temple at Jerusalem, by a fly passing 
up one of his nostrils to his brain. He adds variants of this story from 
other literatures, where it is of course told of othér persons, and seeks 
to establish their general affinity.—Professor Loeb gives a summary of a 
manuscript account of a cause célébre that created no little stir in Jewish circles 
in Marseilles in 1255. A manuscript account of it is in the Bodleian Library at 
Orford, but the one Prof. Loeb follows is one he has recently secured for the 
Library of the Alliance israelite universelle. In all essential particulars the two 
MSS. agree. One Samuel Ibn Tibbon, desirous of securing a fortune which had 
fallen to a lady after her marriage with Isaac bar Isaac bar Simson, raised an 
action to have it declared that she had been married prior to this marriage to 
himself according to Jewish rites. Prof. Loeb translates and abbreviates the 
ge and defences, and clothes the whole subject with a very living interest.— 

. J. Kracauer details the efforts made by the opposing Generals, Mansfield 
and Tilly, in 1622-23, to recruit their respective treasuries at the expense of the 
Jews in Frankfurt.—Prof. J. Derenbourg has a short = on the recentl 
discovered sarcophagus of Tabnit ; M. Levi on Ormur and Ahriman ; M, W. 
Bacher on the import of the Hebrew word Micra; M. M. Gerson on two 
miniature pictures in a fourteenth century MS. representing Jews with the little 
circle on their dress they were then compelled to wear to distinguish them ; M. 
Levi on miniature pictures of Jews Sound ie the MS. No. 9219 in the meng 
nationale; M. L. Modona on the Spanish exiles to Ferrare in 1493; MM. 
Kaufman and Loeb on two Jewish seals that have already ie the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Revue ; and M. Loeb on a document that appeared in 
June, 1887, in the Madrid Boletin de la Real- Academia, bearing on the treatment 
the Jews in Jerez received from Alphonso X. when he captured that town,— 
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The Bibliographie is rich in literary information, and the criticisms are by 
specialists.—There follows the Revue proper an appendix containing reports of 
the meetings of the Society, and a paper read at une of them by M. T. Reinach 
on Jewish coins, which is full of interest not only to those who make a study of 
numismatics but to all who wish to acquaint themselves with the fortunes of 
the Jews from the days of the Maccabees. 


Revue pv Monpe Latin (December).—M. P. Lerolle who heads the list of 
contributors to the present number of a periodical which we now bring for the 
first time under the notice of our readers, but wkich will henceforth take its 

lace amongst our summaries, is of opinion that the discussion of the next French 

udget must bring about a renewal of the old struggle between the partisans and 
the opponents of the Concordat. With a view to throwing more light on the 
veoell question he devotes a paper to the consideration of the arguments urged 
by those who maintain that the sums granted for the subvention of Public 
Worship are practically salaries paid to the clergy. In opposition to them he 
maintains that the Government endowment is merely an indemnity for the 
property of which the Church was deprived in 1789, aud that, consequently the 
whole question resolves itself into the fulfilment of a contract from which the 
State cannot in justice draw back.—The second article bears the signature of M. 
F, de Santa-Anna Nery who sets himself the task of describing the Brazilian 
provinee of Para and who, from its positiun, is led to prophesy for it a brilliant 
future.—M. Formont contributes an interesting biographical sketch of the cele- 
brated Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, the friend of Michel-Angelo. It 
is ably written and gives us a charming portrait of one of the most attractive 
figures of the 16th century.—The Armatolians, as M. J. Blancard, defines them, 
were armed Uhristians, entrusted with the defence of the districts inhabited by 
their co-religionists in the northern provinces of Greece, particularly Macedonia, 
kpirus, and Thessalia. Their leaders assumed the title of ‘captains,’ and re- 
cognised Ottoman authority so long as certain conditions, not usually to their 
disadvantage, were observed. They were difficult to deal with, however, and 
when in vindication of their rights and ge they rose in revolt against the 
Porte, they were known as Klephtes. The reader will find, in the article which 
M. Blancard devotes to the subject, some very interesting details concerning 
these men and the most remarkable of their leaders, and will rise from its 
perusal considerably the wiser with regard to some of the causes which led to 
the strugele for liberation.--A slight sketch by M. C. Fuster introduces us to a 
Swiss writer, Eugéne Rambert, who seems to have deserved sometbing better 
than the absolute obscurity which envelops his name outside his own country.— 
Each number contains monthly letters on politics, finance, and the drama, and 
has, in addition, as a special feature, a chatty and very readable ‘courier 
mondain.’ 


Revve pv Monpe Latin (January 1888).—Bussy d’Amboise —le brave Bussy 
—as he was styled by his contemporaries—one of the most turbulent of Charles 
IX’s courtiers, has supplied M. Léon Marlet with materials for a most interesting 
sketch which does not aim at being a complete biography, but merely brin 
together some of the most remarkable incidents of a remarkable career.—‘ Un 
Pélerinage au Tombeau de Saint-Jean-Népomucéne’ is a somewhat misleading 
title. rue, the article does contain an account of the victim of Wenceslaus, 
but the real subject is a description of the town which numbers amongst its 
‘sights’ ‘Saint John Nepomuck in stone looking down into the stream’ where 
he perished. In plainer words, it is a description, anda most graphic and 

icturesque description of the city of Prague.—In a paper on balloon-steering 
Mt. Aiphouse Berget retraces the various experiments which have been made for 
solving the one great problem of aérial navigation. His opinion seems to be that, 
in spite of the results obtained by M. M. Renard and Krebs, success is as far off 
as before. He bases it on the assumption that if these aéronauts should be able 
to attain to a velocity which would make their discovery theoretically perfect, 
the increased pressure produced by it would prove fatal to the balloon. We 
question whether his arguments are likely to convince those who have read the 
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articles on the same subject which we have had occasion to indicate in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and the Revue Scientijique.—The remaining contents of the 
number consist of the usual letters. 


RevvE ScrentiriquE (October}.—The number bearing the date of the Ist 
October opens with a translation of the address on ‘ The Progress of Modern 
Chemistry,’ delivered at Manchester by Sir Henry Roscoe, the President of the 
British Association.—The next contribution also bears an English signature. It 
consists of a reproduction of the communication made by Mr. C. R. Drysdale, 
of London, to the International Congress lately held in Zurich, on ‘ The Iuflu-nce 
of Alcohol on the Duration of Life.’ The writer produces seried rows of figures 
drawn from the statistical tables of various English Insurance companies with a 
view to showing that mortality is far greater amongst those who make an even 
molerate use of strong drinks than amongst total abstainers. From this thesis 
he passes on to another, which is that alcohol diminishes the capacity for con- 
tinued physical exertion, and in ee of this he adduces the experiment made 
at Nettley by Dr. Parket, on squads of soldiers told out for fatigue duty.—M. 
Welter H Croz devotes an interesting paper to a centenary which, so far as we 
know, has otherwise escaped observation, though assuredly not less worthy of 
celebration than some about which a good deal of enthusiasm has been expended. 
The 3rd of August, 1887, marked the hundredth anniversary of the day on 
which the Genevese naturalist, De Saussure reached the summit of Mont Blanc. 
He started from Chamounix on the Ist of August, accompanied by a servant 
and eighteen guides, at the head of whom was the intrepid mountaineer, Jacques 
Balmat. The ascent took three days. De Saussure remained on the famous 

ak from eleven in the morning till half-past three in the afternoon, and per- 

ormed a number of scientific experiments under circumstances which exposed 

him, as Cuvier forcibly remarked, to all the hardships of the pole and of the 
tropics.—The most important contribution to the second number is the paper 
which M. Gustave Le Bon entitles : - L’Algérie et les idées régnantes en France 
en matiére de Colonisation.’ Against these principles, particularly as set forth 
in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s recent work, Dr. Le Bon protests energetically, He 
argues that a system which makes it necessary to keep in Algeria an army of 
50,000, that is to say, an army nearly as numerous as that by means of which 
England is able to maintain her authority over 250 million Hindoos, must be 
essentially vicious, Summed up in his own words the system of administration 
which he advocates would consist in leaving to the natives their institutions, 
their manners, their customs, and their religion, in avoiding as much as possible 
all contact with them and meddling as little as possible in their affairs; in 
leaving them their own schools ; in decreasing the number of French functiona- 
ries, but giving them more importance and more prestige. —M. Maindron sketches 
the history of the ‘ Prix Lalande’ and annexes a list of all the ‘ laureates’ from 
1803 to 1886.—In the third and final article M. G. Sergi indicates the results of 
experiments performed by him with a view to ascertaining ‘The measure of 
psychic acts,’—The number published on the 15th opens with a lengthy chemical 
paper in which M. A. Haller deals with camphor and the substances derived from 
it.—In a less technical article M. G. Pouchet communicates the zoological notes 
made by him during a cruise from Lorient to Newfoundland on board the Prince 
of Monaco’s yacht.—The next contribution bears the signature of M. Romanes 
and contains a number of interesting experiments, from the result of which he 
comes to the conclusion that ants are, to a certain extent, able to communicate 
their ideas to each other.—The most important paper in the last of this month’s 
numbers is that in which M. D’Assier endeavours to account for the recurrence 
of glacial periods in the history of our globe. 


REvvE ScrentiF1QvE (November).—Until the present century there was but 
little intercourse between the Masulman and the Christian world. Within the 
last hundred years, however, the relations between them have largely increased, 
and, by conquest and annexation, European nations have encroached very con- 
siderably on the domain of Islam. This has naturally produced new tendencies 
amongst Mahometans, and the object of the study which M. A. Le Chatelier 
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entitles : ‘Les Musulmans au xix® siécle,’ is to sketch, in its main features, this 
important evolution.—‘ Le Patronage familial des aliénés,’ contributed by M. 
Ch. Féré will be read with interest by alienists. It sketches the ‘ boarding-out 
system ’ such as it has existed for many centuries at Gheel, and also describes 
the attempt which has been made to establish a similar colony at Lierneux.— 
In the next number the most interesting paper is that in which M. A. Vianna 
considers the characteristics, both auatomica! and moral, of primitive races now 
existing. As a corollary he endeavours to show, from the appearance of similar 
peculiarities amongst the criminal classes, that crime is a recurrence to the 
passions and vices of man in his uncivilised state.—A paper interesting to 
military readers explains the reasons which have led to the adoption of a small 
calibre for the new French rifle. It also compares, from a balistic point of view, 
the various systems adopted by France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and England 
respectively.—M. Wislicenus contributes an important paper in which he sets 
forth the great problems of isomerism and contends that the atomic theory is 
alone able to give a satisfactory solution of them.—The third number for this 
month opens with an astronomical lecture in which M. Janssen describes the 
arene steps by which modern science has come to the marvellous result of 

ing able to determine at what stage of their evoiution the various stars are, 
and consequently to establish their ages, relatively to each other.—As a contri- 
bution to Natural Philosophy, M. Le Chatelier shows the identity of the laws 
of equilibrium in chemical, physical, and mechanical phenomena.—Mme. 
Clémence Royer examines and criticises a number of anecdotes adduced by 
various writers, to prove that animals have the power of counting. She is led 
to the conclusion that certain birds and quadrupeds are able to count up to four 
or five, but she is sceptical as to any thing beyond that. The article is most 
interesting reading.—M. A. Laboulbéme opens the last number with an 
instructive sketch of the career of Harvey, in which he supports the English 

hysician’s claim to be considered as the discoverer of the circulation of the 

lood.—The only other contribution of much importance is a second instalment 
of M. H. Le Coatelier’s, ‘Les Musulmans au xix? siécle.’ 


RevvE PHILosopHigue—(October, November, December).—The length 
article on ‘Degeneracy and Criminality’ is an examination of theories whic 
have Lombroso and Garofalo for their chief exponents and which may roughly 
be summarized as tending to identify criminality with madness, and in con- 
sequence, to lessen the responsibility of criminals. The writer, M. Ch. Féré is 
by no means disposed to go the length of his Italian colleagues. He admits the 
criminality is often associated with physical and psychical degeneracy, and also, 
that criminality and degeneracy are often due to a common heredity. But, he 
denies that either —- or anthropologists have succeeded in ye a, 
categorically, by objective and easily recognisable characteristics, the crimina 
from the madman or from the sane man. From this point he goes on to consider 
‘the social value of the degenerate,’ and the best means of counteracting the 
evil which they cause to society. The remedy to which he inclines is based on 
the principle of solidarity.—The next paper on the table of contents is devoted 
to ‘The Mechanism of Attention.’ It is contributed by M. Th. Ribot whose 
aim is to establish and to justify the following propositions :—There are two 
very distinct kinds of attention, one of them is spontaneous and natural ; the 
other voluntary and artificial. The former, although nezlected by the greater 
number of psychologists, is the true, primitive, fundamental form of attention. 
The latter, to which psychologists chiefly give their attention, is only an imita- 
tion, a result of education and training, drawing its whole substance from spon- 
taneous attention. This important study runs through two numbers.—Another 
article de fonds examines the idea of necessity as set forth in the philosophy of 
M. Taine.—The very abstruse subject of the psychical life of micro-organisms is 
treated at great length by M. A. Binet in both the November and December 

rts. Summing 7 the phenomena of this psychical life, they appear to consist 
in the perception of an exterior object ; in the choice between several objects ; 
in the perception of position in space ; in movements either towards the object 
perceived, for the purpose of seizing, or away from it, for the purpose of avoid- 
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ing it. Whether these various acts are accompanied with consciousness or are 
merely physiological processes, the writer confesses his inability to decide.— 
M. Ch. Féré has another paper, in the last of these three numbers. He entitles 
it ‘ Puysiological Conditions of the Emotions,’ and records in it various experi- 
ments as to the modification of the pulse and muscular reaction under the influ- 
ence of strong emotions.—In the Revue générale which follows the original 
articles in the December number, M. Tarde makes a very careful examination of 
a number of works dealing with criminal psychology. 


RevvE DES Devx Monves (October, November, December).—Some fifty 
ages of the first number are taken up by the eigith instalment of the Duc de 
roglie’s ‘ Etudes Diplomatiques.’ The present section is devoted exclusively 

to Maria Theresa. — he article headed ‘George Sand’ would deserve attention 
for its intrinsic merit, under any circumstances. It is particularly interesting, 
however, from the fact that it is one of the last productions to which M. Caro 
was able, before his death, to give the finishing touches. The essay is a history 
of the works of the famous writer, and shows not merely the chronological but 
also the psychological order of her novels. —The five engagements of the French 
or la Sémillante are described by vice-admiral Jurien de la Graviére. In 
spite of many very striking passages, the article is on the whole rather too 
technical for the general oy and in this respect, is distinctly below the 
average of former naval sketches by the same writer.—A well-known art-critic, 
M. Eugéne Miintz, devotes a lengthy and instructive paper to the early years 
of Leonardo da Vinci. -—-The ‘ Revue littéraire’ will be read with special interest 
articularly by those who are acquainted with M. Taine’s study on Napoleon. 
t is an examination, by M. Brunetiére, of Prince Napoleon’s reply to the his- 
torian, a work which, if we may judge from the sketch here given of it, is more 
remarkable for strong language than for cogent arguments, and leaves the whole 
question very much where it was.—An able paper which M. G. Valbert devotes 
to Vernon Lee is singularly marred by his mistake in informing his readers that 
the author of * Juvenilia’ is ‘un anglais.’"—The first of the November numbers 
contains one of those monographs which, out of the fullness of his knowledge of 
classical history, M. Duruy, seems to throw off with as much ease as though 
they were a mere pastime, but which are usually found to contain information 
on points of special interest overlooked in larger works. The present paper 
deals with the struggle between religion and philosophy in the time of Socrates. 
—M. G. Rothan is of opinion that the Crimean war, in spite of the samy 7 5 
importance which it gave France, contained the germs of the causes whic 
brought about the diplomatic failure of 1866, and the military disasters in 
1870; that it called up the Italian question and hastened the solution of the 
German problem by provoking, within the Confederation, the antagonism of the 
two great German powers. For these reasons he devotes a lengthy paper toa 
consideration of the state of Prussia during the Crimean War. His sub-divisions 
are headed: ‘Germany and Eastern complications,’ ‘Olmutz,’ ‘ Bismarck’s 
début,’ ‘King Frederick-William 1V.’—Germany furnishes the subject of 
another article. It is from the pen of M. Charles Grad, one of the members of 
the Reichstag, and gives us some interesting information concerning ‘State 
Socialism in the German Empire..—M. de Varigny contributes an excellent 
review, or rather, a summary of the ‘ Life of Darwin,’ and M. F. Brunetiére 
examines and criticises the opinions on the Negro race set forth by a Negro, 
Mr. Edward Blyden, late plenipotentiary of the Republic of Liberia at the 
Court of St. James, in his book ‘ Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race.’—A 
very able, but somewhat heavy philosophical study hearing the signature of M. 
Barthélemy—Saint Hilaire criticises a paper published as far back as 1865 by 
Claude Bernard, in which it was laid down as an axiom that ‘ vital science’ can 
use no other methods and have no other bases than those of mineral science, 
that no difference can be established between the principles of physiological 
sciences and those of physico-chemical sciences.—In both the November parts, 
vice-admiral Jurien de la Graviére has interesting naval sketches entitled respec- 
tively: ‘Les Héros du Grand-Port,’ and inn avigus du gp ity eee 
scholars will read with interest the excellent article in which M, George Perrot 
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reviews the first volume of the history of Greek literature published by M. M. 
Alfred and Maurice Croiset and re-opens the ‘Homeric Question.’ The writer 
endeavours to show that the ‘manifold and fleeting’ Homer of Wolf and his 
continuators is even more unlikely than the Homer of tradition. He cannot 
believe that the Iliad is the production of a ‘society of men of letters,’ and 
applies to it the saying of La B-uyére to the effect that no master-piece was ever 

roduced by collaboration.—M. F. Brunetiére is at his best in the article which 
Re devotes to an examination of the claims lately put forth on Théophile Gautier’s 
behalf by Bergerat, Loveujoul, and de Goncourt, and indicates what he considers 
the place which ought to be assigned to the author of ‘ Arria Marcella’ and ‘le 
Roman de la Momie,’—The last of the December parts contains an article of 
which the title, ‘-Les Borgia,’ calls up a whole series of sinister legends. It ia 
scarcely possible to indicate from this first instalment, the view which M. Emile 
Gebhart intends to adopt ; but it seems to be somewhat similar to that set forth 
by Gregorovius in his ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ and by Alvisi in his ‘ Cesare Borgia.’ 
He may possibly not be so thorough in his attempt at white-washing, but, at 
least, he eo his investigation by asserting that it is merely prejudice to con- 
sider Alexander VI. and Cesar as being outside the pale of humanity or as 
having gone beyond the ‘ measure of crime’ allowed at the end of the fifteenth 
century.—Some very interesting particulars concerning the early life of 
Lavoisier are published by M. Edouard Grimaux, on the authority of unpublished 
documents communicated to him by M. E. de Chazelles.—A further instalment 
of Count d’Haussonville’s series of articles bearing the general title, ‘ Le Combat 
contre le Vice,’ contains some exceedingly interesting details and statistics con- 
cerning the criminal classes of Paris, and some rather severe strictures on the 
repressive measures at present in use.—Algeria, so often the subject of lengthy 
studies in these pages, is again brought to the fore by M. Camille Rousset, and 
M. G. Rothan continues the ‘Souvenirs diplomatiques,’ dealing with Prussia 
during the Crimean War. 


L’Art (November, December).—‘ Le Coffret de l’Escurial ’ from the pen of M. 
Edmond Bonaffé is a description of the splendid casket which the Duchess 
Catherine of Savoy presented to her sister, the Infanta Isabella in 1591, at a 
time when the latter was looked upon as the future Queen of France.—M. Emile 
Molinier has two instalments—runuing through the November numbers—of a 
paper which is intended to fill up some of the gaps which, in spite of what has 
already been written on the subject he has still found to exist in the history of 
Venetian Ceramic Art.—There are in both months, continuations of the able 
notices which M. Leroi devotes to an examination of the chief works in the 
‘Salon’ of 1887.—Both from a literary and an artistic point of view the ‘Sketches 
of a Voyage to Italy’ are highly interesting.—In the last December number 
‘Rue Trompette, No. 6, 4 Saint-Germain-en-Laye,’ a paper dealing with the 
life and work of Francois Bonvin is carried a stage further.—M. Alfrede Melain 
ses a short description of ‘ Decus Pelagi,’ a piece of sculpture by Signor 

incenzo Jerace which has been greatly admired at the recent Italian Art 
exbibitions.—Amongst the many illustrations which form a conspicuous feature 
of this artistic review two etchings are particularly striking ; the first represents 
Bonvin etching and is by himself; the other is a bit of fralian landscape ‘ La 
Balmassa a Villefranche.’ It is by M. Chauvel, whose name, by the way, we 
have noticed in a recent publication of special interest, Mr. Armstrong’s 
‘ Scottish Painters.’ 


BrsiioTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse—(October, November, Decem- 
ber). —Under the heading ‘ La Condition Sociale des femmes,’ M. Ernest Naville 
discusses through all three numbers the various aspects of a question which has 
recently been admirably handled in this country by the well-known poetess, 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer in her ‘ Woman and Work.’-—To Switzerland we owe a debt 
of gratitude for Vinet, Toepffer, and Amiel. In an exhaustive critical biography, 
also running through the io, vumbers, M. Henri Warnery endeavours to make 
it clear that French literature ought to be proud of another Swiss—Euyéne 
Rambert—poet, critic, philosopher, and for twenty years professor of French 
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literature at the Polytechnic at Zurich. Rambert wrote some very charming 
poetry, but we fear that he is not likely to receive outside the Confederation the 
recognition accorded to his more distinguished compatriots.—The fiction for the 
quarter is exceptionally attractive. M. Grégoire Danilevsky’s striking Russian 
story, ‘The Burning of Moscow’ is brought to a close, and M. J. Combe con- 
tributes three piquant novelettes in sequence.—The ‘ Russian Sketches’ of M. 
J. S. Patru are singularly quaint, as most of the original fiction from those 
strange regions has the merit of being; and equally curious are the historical 
notes by M. Leger of the first Russian embassies abroad in the 17th century. 
In 1655 when the Venetian Republic solicited the alliance of Alexis Mikhailovitch 
against the Grand Signor the Russian foreign office were naively inquisitive as 
to the locality, government, and foreign relations of the city of the Doges. In 
those days Russia had no fleet and but one sea-port, and when she sent her 
diplomats to St. Mark’s they had to proceed by sea in Dutch vessels from Arch- 
angel round by the English Channel and Gibraltar. The Muscovite statesmen 
made a profitable thing of their mission by the sale of their peltry.—Among the 
other readable papers may be noted an account of a canal from the North Sea 
to the Baltic; a study of the folk-songs and stories of Brazil; ‘La Cour de 
France et la Société au xvic Siécle’ and ‘La Navigation Transatlantique.—As 
usual the ‘chroniques’ are full of excellent and varied matter. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (October, November, December).—Goethe has 
more than once, both in his conversations and in his works, asserted that none 
of his poems were purely imaginative, but that, on the contrary, all of them 
were founded on facts, and inspired, at least, by episodes in his own life. In 
spite of this, however, attempts to find a ‘key’ to Hermann and Dorothea have 
not hitherto proved highly successful. In a paper which he entitles ‘ Die Urbilder 
zu Hermann und Dorothea’ Herr Albert Bielschowsky re-opens the question 
and endeavours to identify Dorothea with Lili Schoenemann. _Lili’s flight from 
Strassburg, disguised as a peasant is the episode on which he founds one of his 
arguments ; for the others he mainly trusts to a parallel between the character 
of the heroine of real life and that of the poem. The essay is undoubtedly a 
valuable contribution to Goethe literature.—An historical contribution which 
Dr. Heinrich Weber entitles ‘A French Parliamentary Struggle under Louis 
XV.’—it should be remembered that the French Parliaments had nothing in 
common with ours—deals with an episode in the history of Jansenism, the 
struggle provoked by the Bull ‘ Unigenitus.’—The characteristics of French 
elementary schools are explained, discussed, and pretty sharply criticised by 
Herr Arnold Sachse, particularly as regards their connection, or rather, discon- 
nection, with the Church, and the systematic instilling of the longing for 
‘revanche’ which, he asserts, has become a guiding principle in them.—Dr. F. 
Reuter furnishes some valuable details concerning Riickert’s connection with the 
Kopp family during his stay in Erlangen.—Dr. Delbruck contributes an able 
review of the second volume of the official history of the Danish War of 1864.— 
A very important article runs through the November and December parts. It is 
that which examines in detail the policy of the Russian government from 1881 
to 1887. Amongst other points, the various members of the Cabinet are rather 
severely handled, and the influence of Katkow and Pobedonoszew represented 
as the reverse of beneficial. The whole study is interesting as setting forth the 
German view of the state of Russia. That it should be favourable no one will 
expect.—Herr Fritz Schultess gives an account of a work in the Alsatian dialect 
published about the beginning of the century and is not more interesting than 
might be anticipated from his subject.--We conclude our notice by pointing out 
to special attention the very interesting account which Herr Thoma gives of 
Johannes Béhm, the Piper of Niklashausen, and of the episode of the pilgrimage 
— bears an important part iu ecclesiastical history asa prelude to the 

eformation. 


WestermMaxns Monats-Herre (October, November, December).—The name 
of Theodor Storm, whose story ‘ Ein Bekenntnis’ heads the table of contents of 
the October number is a sufficient guarantee of excellence ; we need only to add 
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that this touching little sketch is equal to anything we have read of the well- 
known writer’s long list of works.—Frederick the Great’s musical tastes are too 
well known to require special mention in the very interesting paper which Herr 
F. A. von Winterfeld entitles ‘The Hohenzollern and Music.’ The members 
of the royal family whom he here introduces are, in the first place, the Princess 
Anna Amelia, who is doubtless better known to most readers from the episode 
with Baron von der Trenk than as a composer and one of the most skilled 
ianists of her time. Her musical library, which she bequeathed to the 
Seachnetbeler Gymnasium, where it is still preserved, bears testimony to the 
extent of her acquaintance with both the theory and practice of her favourite 
art. The pages devoted to Frederick- William II., as enthusiastic as a ’cellist 
as his predecessor was as a flutist, acquire additional interest from the anecdotes 
of Mozart and Beethoven which they contain. Prince Louis Ferdinand, who 
fell at the age of twenty-four at the battle of Saalfeld, is also included amongst 
the sketches of the musica] Hohenzollern.—With the garrulity which age excuses 
and which her pleasant style renders enjoyable, Frau Fanny Lewald, whose 
reminiscences of Heyne and Liszt have lately occupied us, tell us what she 
knew of Prince Hermann von Piickler-Muskau, no very prominent figure, it is 
true ; but then, the writer’s manner compensates many shortcomings in this 
matter. These ‘Reminiscences’ run through two numbers.—Two numbers are 
also devoted to the study of Johannes Brahms, contributed by Otto Gumprecht. 
It will be found of considerable assistance to the understanding of one whose 
compositions have been usually considered amongst the least intelligible and 
have not hitherto enjoyed great popularity in this country.—A third paper 
likewise runs through the first and second of this quarter’s numbers. It is that 
in which Herr Gerbard Rohlfs describes, with both pen and pencil, the island 
and town of Zanzibar.—Finally, yet another writer, Frau Helene Bohlau 
follows the example and divides her sketch of Constantinople between the 
October and November parts.—A paper which it would be unfair to overlook is 
that which Herr Ludwig Pietsch devotes to the Austrian painter Passini, whose 
water-colours have won a very high reputation not merely in his own country, 
and of whose manner the numerous illustrations which accompany this article 
give us a capital idea.—In addition to the continued articles already mentioned, 
the November number contains a sketch of the life and travels of Adolf Bastian, 
one of the first ethnologists of the day, to whose energy is due the foundation of 
a museum of ethnology in Berlin. The author is Herr A. Woldt.—A number 
of interesting details concerning the working of the marble quarries of Carrara 
are contained in a contribution which bears the signature of Herr Eduard 
Kaempffer and of which the style very greatly diminishes if not the value, at 
least the readableness.—On the other hand, the only remaining article, that 
which Herr Gustav Weisbrodt devotes to life in Vienna a hundred and fifty 
ears ago is charming no less for what the writer says than for the way in which 
. says it.—December brings us, in the first place, a paper on St. Petersburgh 
which, both as to the description and the illustrations, deserves all the praise 
which we have so often had to bestow on these sketches of great cities which 
are a specialty of the Hefte.—Both interesting and amusing, but unfortunately 
very short, is the article in which Herr Max Buchner records a number of 
strange ‘compliments and ceremonies’ peculiar to the interior of Africa.—Herr 
Max Thing has made Melchior Grimm the subject of a lengthy study which we 
cannot help comparing with that which appeared quite recently in a French 
riodical and which does not gain by the comparison.—Readers whom the 
istory of music interests will read with pleasure the excellent paper in which 
Herr Ernst Pasqué traces the origin of the two operas ‘Fidelio’ and ‘ Der 
Wassertriger.’—The only remaining contribution, not including the ordinary 
notices and letters, is one in which Herr Julius Lessing discourses learnedly and 
lengthily, but, except for the illustrations, not particularly attractively, on the 
subject of ‘ Remarkable Drinking Vessels.’ 


THEOoLoGiscHe StuDIEN UND KritTIKEN. Zweites Heft, 1888.—Professor 
Giesebrecht, dissatisfied with the interpretations hitherto given of Isaiah vii. and 
viii., in so far as the Messianic character of these chapters is concerned, offers 
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here—Die Immanuelweisagung—another, which he says has never vet heen 
suggested, so far as he is aware. He tirst gives his reason for rejecting the views 
of such recent exegetical scholars as Bred nkamp and Guthe, and jurtifies the 

osition he himself takes up by affirming that, if these chapters had had the 
Sieevianic importance modern cummentators attribute to them, it is inexplicable 
that not a single reference should have been made to them by any N. T. writer, 
saving that of Matthew i. 23. He then proceeds to minutely analyse the con- 
tents of the chapters, especially chap. viii., and points out the glosses which he 
thinks have crept into them. Having thus restored the text, he endeavours to 
show that chap. viii. is separated from chap. vii. by a considerable period of 
time, and is in reality the interpreter of the preceding prophecy, correcting in 
the light of history the impressions likely to have been created by it. He shows 
that these prophecies have ouly a very secondary Messianic character.— Herr 
Gustav Résch follows with an article titled Astarte-Maria, in which he seeks to 
trace the origins of the Mariencultus in the Astarte and Venus worship so pre- 
valent in the early Christian centuries. —Herr Otto Ritschl contributes the tirst 
of a series of studies on Schleiermacher, confining himself here to Schleier- 
macher’s iieden iiber die Religion.—The other articles are Tertullian: Von der 
Keuschheit, by E, Néldechen, and Uber die Interpunktion einiger neutestament- 
lichen Stellen, by H. Bois. The books reviewed are K. W. Ziegler’s Zum 
Entscheidungskampf um den christlichen Glauben in der Gegenwart, and the second 
volume of Luther’s Briefwechsel. 


DevutscHE Runpscaav (October, November, December).—The first of these 
numbers contains an article from the pen of Herr Hermann Grimm who has 
taken for his subject the correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. The 
writer briefly relates the circumstances under which Carlyle’s first letter was 
sent to Weimar, mentions the answer which it called forth, dwells for a moment 
on the small parcel of books, manuscript and trifling ‘souvenirs’ with which 
Goethe delighted the heart of his Scottish admirer, and from this passes on to 
the publication, under Goethe's superintendence, of the German translation of 
‘ The Life of Schiller.’ Though somewhat disjointed and only partially true to 
its title, the paper is interesting and will be read with both pleasure aud profit 
both by admirers of Carlyle and of Goethe, particularly the latter.—A paper of 
some interest has for its subject: ‘Tunisia as a Freuch Colony.’ The writer, 
Professor Fischer, arrives at the conclusion—not a very startling one—that, so 
far as a five years’ experience goes, matters are on the whole in a favourable and 
satisfactory condition, and that France seems to have — by her experience 
in Algeria.—The medical article entitled, ‘Eine Infections Krankheit des 
Menschen,’ deals with consumption, which it shows to be in some degree 
infectious, and the treatment of which it explains—A very readable and 
instructive paper on ‘Grecian Mythology’ is contributed by Herr L. Fried- 
laender.—The first and second numbers for the quarter contain a new novel by 
the well-known writer Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. It is entitled ‘The Tempta- 
tion of Pescara’ and seems to indicate that the author intended more than 
merely an excursion, if we may use the expression, into the domain of the 
historical novel when he published ‘The Monk’s Wedding.’ He seems, on the 
contrary to have very seriously turned his attention to the material which Italy 
offers in such abundance, and which makes the history of that country read, at 
times, like a novel. Some passages in Herr Meyer’s story lead us to express a 
hope that he will not make his novels read too much like history.—Each of the 
three numbers contains parts of a lengthy historical essay entitled ‘ Stein and 
Gruner in Austria,’ and intended by Herr August Fournier as a contribution to 
the history of the struggle known as the ‘ War of Liberty.’—A paper entitled 
‘Schiller’s Father’ is merely the opening chapter of yet another biography of 
Schiller which Herr Otto Brahm is about to add toa list which a good many 
people may consider quite long enough already.—One of the most interesting 
contributions. to the Tenemhel part bears the signature of Herr Julius Roden- 
berg, and is another of those charming bits which, whenever the writer cares to 
join them together will make up a most enjoyable history of Berlin. Unter der 
Linden is the subject of present ‘ Picture of Berlin Life.’—A very interesting 
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account of a journey to Kairuan in Central Tunisia, and a somewhat heavy 
dissertation on the methods of historical study complete the number.—The art 
collections of Moscow have furnished Herr Julius Lessing with materials for an 
article as interesting as it is instructive. It appears in the December part.— 
Those who have not bad the opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the ‘Souvenirs’ of the Duke de Broglie will here find an excellent summary of 
them from the pen of Herr H. Geffcken, who writes with a complete mastery of 
the history of the period, and with a genérous appreciation of one of the most 
honest statesmen of his time.—The first instalment of what promises to be an 
interesting sketch of ‘German Africa’ contains descriptions of Angra Pequejia 
and of Hereroland.—The publication of the new edition of Goethe’s works 
which owes its origin to the intelligent enthusiasm of the Archduchess Sophia of 
Saxony has supplied Herr Hermann Grimm with a peg whereon to hang an essay 
which, being from him, cannot but be readable, but which will leave our know- 
ledge and understanding of the poet very much where they were. 





